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The Most Dangerous Game « By Major Jim Crossman 




Wonder where I’ll be next hunting season... 


MY LAST NIGHT in the old room . . . 
Wonder if Army cots are comfortable . . . 

Glad Dad and I had that week of 
hunting . . . Good old Dad . . . Boy, 
they’ll be eating duck for a week! . . . 
And Marge . . . Every wolf in this burg 
will come howling around, darn it . . . 
Good way to get to know Dads: going 
hunting with ’em . . . 

Wonder where I’ll be next hunting 
season... Bet it’s some place I’ll be glad 
I’m not such a lousy shot . . . Wonder 
if Margie will really write me every day. 

. . . That "emergency" box of shells — 
mustn’t forget to give it to Dad . . . Gosh 
knows I’ve bummed h is shells often 
enough . . . 

Mom — claiming she had something 


in her eye when she kissed me good- 
night. Not fooling anybody . . . Lump 
in my throat big as a grapefruit . . . 

What a swell bunch of people to come 
back to! . . . 

* * * 

Since war has called so many millions 
of Americans away from their homes and 
their homeland. Remington is thankful 
that it is in a position to help send 
them well armed. 

Full details of an astonishing war pro- 
duction story cannot yet be told. But 
these facts may interest you . . . 

1. Every working day. Remington pro- 
duces thirty million rounds of military 
small arms ammunition. This is at the 
rate of ten billion rounds a year. 



2 . Since Pearl Harbor, Remington has 
produced three times as much military 
small arms ammunition as was produced 
by the entire country in all four years of 
World War I. 

3. Every working day, Remington makes 
more than enough military rifles to equip 
an entire infantry regiment at full fight- 
ing strength. 

When fathers and sons can once more 
go hunting in peace — we will again 
be serving them with Remington shot- 
guns and rifles, Nitro Express shells, 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, and Core- 
Lokt big game bullets. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

•'N'itro Express." "Kleanbore." "Hi-Speed." "Sports- 
man." are Keg. U. S. Pat. OfT.; "Core-Lokt" is a trade- 
mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Remington. 
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A message for you... from 1953 


(Today, John Jones is just an 
average American , wrestling 
with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every 
one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
at John Jones then — and listen 
to him . . .) 

^OMETIMES I feel so good it 
^ almost scares me. 

“This house — I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from me. 

“I’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much — but 
enough. And 1 tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row — that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 

“It wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’43 — that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were 
really getting into it — I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan — and I 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 

“ * Don't do it, John!’ she said. 
1 Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!* 

“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weeklv 
poker game — quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then — gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
made clothes do — cut out fancv 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a while but we paid our 
taxes and the doctor and — we 
didn’t touch the War Bonds. 

“Wedidn’t touch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I 
know this: The world wouldn’t be 
such a swell place today if we had i” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre - 
elation the publication of this advertisement by 

* SPORTS AFIELD * 
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The national "FOOD FIGHTS FOR 
FREEDOM” program finds a happy 
response among anglers with 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle. They 
are showing that America’s lakes 
and streams can unite with farm 
and garden in yielding food 
for the table. 

Today’s experience with scant 
stocks of fishing tackle is giving 
all anglers a greater appreciation 
of Pflueger quality construction. 
When the battle of "Tools for 
Victory” is won, and tools for 
fishing can again be made, 
Pflueger workmanship will have 
higher standards than ever for 

PFLUEGER 

(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 

A Q'lecU flattie Ut ^Jackie 

The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co. 

Akron, Ohio 
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You don’t have 
to wait until 
after the war 


A LL over AMERICA people today are 
XX asking questions. They are wondering 
about the kind of products they will be able 
to buy after the war. 

What will the new automobiles be like? Will 
synthetic tires really outlast our cars? What 
new miracles can we look for in radio, televi- 
sion, home refrigeration and air conditioning? 

But you don’t have to wait until the war 
is over to enjoy perfection in one of the 
good things of life. Today, in Schlitz, you 
are truly drinking the beer of tomorrow. 



Invest in Liberty! 

BUY WAR BONDS 


Keeping a step ahead is traditional at 
Schlitz. Those well informed on brewing 
know that for nearly ioo years Schlitz has 
pioneered almost every major advancement in 
the American brewing art. 


And most important of all, Schlitz now 
brings you just the kiss of the hops — all of 
the delicate flavor, none of the bitterness. 
That famous flavor found only in Schlitz 
tells you that you don’t have to wait until 
after the war to enjoy your post-war beer. The 
beer of tomorrow is here today! 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

Brewed wittt JUST THE fCtSS OF THE HOPS — none of the bitterness 
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/ Smoke 
a Kaywoodie" 

— because the flavor is so pleasing and satis- 
fying. This is due to the Mediterranean 
briar that Kaywoodie Pipes are made of, 
and the particular seasoning and curing 
given to them. 

—because there are 121 things to do in 
making each Kaywoodie Pipe, and they’re 
all done with the best "know-how” and 
workmanship in the wood-carving trade, 
—because the beauty of the grain of the 
Kaywoodie briar identifies it anywhere. 
"You hear "I smoke a Kaywoodie” all over 
the world. How about yourself? 
Kaywoodies are at your dealer’s. 
Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 



Sportsman s Quiz 

Count 5 for each statement 

How many of these 20 questions can you answer? which you check correctly. 

Perfect score is 100 points. 

Answers on page 71 


1. The .45 Colt automatic pistol has left- 
hand twist rifling. This is to offset the 
natural tendency of the shooter to pull 
to the right when shooting, as the left- 
hand twist causes the bullet to drift to 
the left. 

a. True. 

b. False. 

2. Which of the following birds is unique 
in having two toes pointing forward and 
two pointing backward? 

a. Ptarmigan. 

b. Roadrunner. 

c. Columbian sharp-tailed grouse. 

d. Sage grouse. 

3. When Windy Bill finished his yarning, 
we knew he was a liar because of one 
of the following statements. Which? 

a. "How come the hounds to lose that 
jaguar's trail, danged if that oT cat 
hadn't took to the river for a swim!" 

b. "I knowed them bucks was some- 
wheres mighty close, because 1 
could smell their musk." 

c. "I'd have starved sure if I hadn't 
come onto this ol' she-porcupine 
with her five young 'uns an' et 'em." 

4. How do commercial fishermen keep their 
hands from freezing when lifting nets 
in zero weather? 

a. By rubbing them in snow. 

b. By wearing heavy mittens. 

c. By immersing in water and mas- 
saging. 

5. When putting up the outboard motor for 
the winter, it is inadvisable to do which 
one of the following. 

a. Stand the motor upright. 

b. Plug water outlets, to keep dust 
out. 

c. Wipe the motor with an oily rag. 

d. Wrap the motor in a blanket. 

6. The most effective first-aid treatment for 
a frostbitten ear is to: 

a. Rub it with snow. 

b. Hold it near a stove or fire. 

c. Warm it with your hand. 

7. Which of the following salt-water fish 
has an almost identical fresh-water coun- 
terpart, somewhat smaller, however? 

a. Barracuda. 

b. Sea trout. 

c. Striped bass. 

d. Codfish. 

8. The Krag, or Model 1898 rifle, still a 
good arm, is inferior to the Springfield 
principally because: 

a. The barrel is too long. 

b. The stock is too short. 

c. The bolt assembly is less strong. 

d. The rifling is inferior. 

9. Why should a fisherman attempt to elim- 
inate "drag" when casting the top-water 
fly-rod lure for trout? 

a. Because drag causes a fish to strike 
short. 

b. Because with drag the lure pro- 
duces a definite wake, revealing 
lure to be artificial. 

c. Drag is too hard on the rod tip 
when retrieving: 

d. Drag tends to sink the fly. 


10. The sling, as an accessory to a gun, or 
rifle, is: 

a. A modern invention. 

b. A very old idea. 

11. If you put an animal up a tree, and want 
to go home for your gun, you can keep it 
in the tree during your absence by: 

a. Walking around the tree, whistling, 
a few times. 

b. Hanging your coat on a nearby 
bush. 

c. Making a circle about the tree in 
the leaves and soil. 

12. A dog gets more exercise from: 

a. Walking at a fast trotting gait. 

b. Running behind a car. 

c. Running through the fields. 

13. During the coldest seasons of the year 
turtles may be found: 

a. To have migrated long distances 
downstream. 

b. To have dug long dens in the bank. 

c. To be occuping old animal burrows. 

d. To have dug deep into springs with 
soft bottoms. 

14. Chilled shot is better for shooting quail 
than drop shot: 

a. True. 

b. False. 

15. All fish will perish if a pond which is 
their habitat chances to become dry tem- 
porarily: 

a. True. 

b. False. 

16. As consumers of green forage, approxi- 
mately how many Texas jackrabbits 
equal one sheep? 

a. Approximately 11. 

. b. Approximately 97. 

c. Approximately 4. 

d. Approximately 19. 

17. The term "Kee-men" should have par- 
ticular meaning to which of the follow- 
ing groups? 

a. Deer hunters. 

b. Wildfowl hunters. 

c. Volunteer forest fire fighters. 

d. Participants in jackrabbit drives. 

18. The Federal migratory bird regulations 
permit the taking of ducks with .22 cali- 
ber rifles and pistols as well as shot- 
guns: 

a. True. 

b. False. 

19. The veteran hunter was pretty sure one 
of the medium-sized mule deer tracks in 
the 3-inch deep snow was that of a 
buck. Why? 

a. Because he could smell the musk. 

b. Because the toes were blunter. 

c. Because the stride was longer. 

d. Because considerable more foot- 
drag was shown. 

20. The repairing of a bent propeller is 
usually called: 

a. Reboring. 

b. Rehoning. 

c. Realigning. 

d. Repitching. 
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National Casting Tournament 

Report- on 1943 Fly and Bait Casting Championships 

By W. R. Collins, Executive Secretary, NAACC 


W HILE the 1943 Annual National Fly 
and Bait Casting Championship was her- 
alded as the 35th annual tournament of 
the NAACC, it was, in fact, the 82nd an- 
nual championship fly casting tournament 
in this country, for the history of the 
sport dates back to the first tournament 
ever held, in 1861, when five men compet- 
ed for fly casting honors at Utica, New 
York. 

The first bait casting tournament in the 
United States, and the first ever held any- 
where, was held in 1885 at the tournament 
of the National Rod and Reel Association 
in New York City. 

Though there have been changes in 
names throughout the years, the idea has 
always been the same — to vie for honors 
and ascertain the most accurate fly and 
bait casters and the casters who could 
cast the greatest distance. 

The 1943 tournament in Chicago had 
438 entries in the events scheduled. It 
was a record smashing tournament for 
three new world’s high score records 
were set and one new world’s long cast 
record was made in one fly and two dis- 
tance bait events. The % -ounce title was 
brought back to this country from Eng- 
land, which had taken it in 1938. 

For the first time in the history of cast- 
ing there was a tie in the All-Round Fly 
and Bait Championship. Honors were di- 
vided between Emmett Cavanaugh of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Dick Miller of Hunting- 
ton Beach, California. 

Dick Miller took three first places in 
the distance events and while Cavanaugh 
did not take one first, his steady, reliable 
performances placing him up near the top 
in all events, resulted in a tie of 35 points 
for each. The point system used was the 


aggregate of the positions in the eight 
official events. 

It is to be remembered that although 
there is often talk of perfect perform- 
ances, only one perfect score has ever been 
made in the dry fly and only one perfect 
score has even been made in an accuracy 
bait event. 

Salmon Fly 

Dick Miller casting in the salmon fly 
distance, upped the old score 2Vs feet. 
Miler’s long cast, however, was three feet 
short of the long cast record which he set 
in the 1939 tournament. 

3 cast Long 
average cast 

1st — Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. ..180 % 183 

2nd — -Don Carlisle. Indianapolis. Ind 160 165 

3rd — E. Cavanaugh, Fort Dodge. Iowa 154 162 

Distance Fly 

Miller successfully defended his title in 
the distance fly event as well as the sal- 
mon fly event, although the scores in the 
former event were not up to prior years. 

1st — Dick Miller. Huntington Beach, Calif.. .135% 145 

2nd — William Taylor. Paterson. N. J 131% 134 

3rd— Paul lifer, Toledo, Ohio 131% 133 

34 -ounce 'Distance 

Dick Miller again came through for a 
first place in the % ounce distance event 
by raising the three cast average by 5% 
feet. His long cast was 5 feet short of the 
acknowledged world’s record of 417 feet. 

1st — -Dick Miller. Huntington Beach. Calif.. .403% 412 

2nd — Everett Gribbins, Worcester. Mass 393 402 

3rd — Herbert Neuman, St. Louis, Mo 389% 402 

Vs -ounce Distance 

The scores in the %-ounce distant bait 
event were considerably less than the 
world’s record set last year at the 34th an- 
nual tournament. 

1st — Everett Gribbins, Worcester, Mass. .327 347 

2nd — Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif.. .316 320 

3rd — William Lovely, St. Louis, Mo 314 331 



Practice makes perfect. These casters lined up at the Lincoln Park 
pool, Chicago, to practice while competing in the national tournament. 




All the sparkling beauties of autumn 
combine to make South Dakota the Fall 
play-ground of America. Awe-inspiring 
scenery, foliage, rippling streams, and 
a crisp, invigorating atmosphere ... all 
"make life worthwhile” in 

South Dakota 

The 1943 hunting season for partridges, 
ducks and pheasants opens September 
25. Write for free literature to A. H. 
Pankow, address below. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


DUCK HUNTERS! 

Outstanding •gunning points: Grassy Bay, 
Reed's Bay, Egg Jslancf, Brigantine Absecon 
sections, adjacent Federal Bird Refuge, At- 
lantic County, N.J. 3,000 acres available 
for sale or lease. 

F. A. BRODESSER, AGENT 
1143 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N.J. 

Tel. El 2-6294 


QUAIL-TURKEY-DOVES 

In the heart of SOUTH GEORGIA’S noted bird 
country 

IVY LODGE offers modern accommodations 

GUIDES — BIRD DOGS 

FOR HUNTERS AND FAMILIES 

Accessible by Rail or Highway 

Tnomas H. Slone. Ivy Lodge. Lumber City. Georgia 


1943 Sports Afield 

HUNTING ANNUAL 

Facts for hunters . . . big 
game, small game, duck 
and goose hunting 
25 cenfs a copy 

At Newsstands and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


Trail Craft 

By Claude P. Fordyce, M.D. 
THIS BOOK is an old-time standard 
camping book containing some 
rather unusual material such as 
chapters on: 

Practical mountaineering 
Hints on desert travel 
Making the recreation cabin 
Pests of the wilderness 


Sports Afield Book Shop 
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"\ wouldn't go 
without my 
Duofold" 

"Every time I’ve crouched in a freez- 
ing duck blind, or hiked into the 
woods after big game . . . I’ve been 
mighty thankful for my Duofold 
underwear. 

"Out hunting, a man needs plenty 
of warmth. But he doesn’t want to 
be all bundled up so he can hardly 
handle his gun. What I like about 
Duofold is that it’s plenty warm but 
not heavy or bulky. It gives you the 
warmth of wool, but not the itch. 
The wool blended with other fibres 
is in a separate outer layer where it 
can’t touch you. The inner layer is 
all cotton next the skin. You’re al- 
ways comfortable. There’s nothing 
like it to help you enjoy your shoot- 
ing and fishing." 

Producing all we can 

We are producing underwear for our 
Armed Forces, and as much Duofold for 
civilians as conditions permit. The demand 
for Duofold is unusually heavy. If your 
dealer may not have the style or size you 
want, please don’t blame him. 

DUOFOLD, Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 



Duofold 

UNDERWEAR 



LINCOLN PARK POOL, Chicago, where the tournament was held. 


Vi -ounce Distance 

A special Vi -ounce distance event was 
cast to see if this country could regain the 
title and every caster participating ex- 
ceeded the British record. William Lovely 
of St. Louis, Missouri, threw the %-ounce 
distance plug 422 feet, which was 5 feet 
farther than the %-ounce had ever been 
thrown. 


1st— William Lovely. St. Louis. Mo 404% 422 

2nd — Dick Miller, Huntington Beach. Calif. ..303 411 

3rd— J. Keidaish, St. Paul. Minn 381% 402 


Dry Fly Accuracy 

In the dry fly accuracy at unknown dis- 
tances, Harold H. Smedley of Muskegon, 
Michigan, successfully defended his cham- 
pionship. 


1st — H. H. Smedley. Muskegon. Mich 98 

2nd — F. Steel, Chicago. HI ......... — . 96 93 

3rd — E. Cavanaugh, Fort Dodge. Iowa 96 92 


Wet Fly Accuracy 

In the wet fly accuracy five casters tied 
for first place with a near perfect score 
of 99. Under the rules, the first five posi- 
tions were determined by the cast off, 
when Roscoe Reamer repeated his score 
of 99 and came out first. 


1st — Roscoe Reamer. Kansas City, Kansas 99 99 

2nd— A. Vogel. Paterson. N. .1 99 98 

3rd — Charles Sehall, St. Louis, Mo.'. .99 96 


3 /s -ounce Accuracy Bait 

In the %-ounce Accuracy bait, William 
J. Lovely of St. Louis, Missouri, tossed a 
98 to equal the highest score ever cast in 
that event. 

1st William Lovely. St. Louis, Mo 98 

2nd — Harry McDonald, Chicago. Ill 97 

3rd — Ray Wilson. Chicago. Ill 94 

5 /a -ounce Accuracy Bait 

There was a three way tie for the %- 
' ounce accuracy which had to be decided 
j by casting off a second game. 


I 1st— Ed. J. Olson. Chicago. Ill 96 96 

I 2nd — Charles Sehall. St. Louis. Mo 96 93 

3rd — E. Cavanaugh. Fort Dodge. Iowa..—: 96 86 


Ladies Events 

Ladies Wet Fly 

F OR the first time ladies were accorded 
a full program of accuracy events. Doro- 
thy Vogel a 14-year-old girl of Paterson, 
New Jersey, took the wet fly, defeating 
last year’s champion, Mrs. Ott Reisman 
of Kansas City, who placed second. 


1st — Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J...... — . — . — 96 

2nd — Mrs. Ott Reisman, Kansas City, Mo 94 

3rd — Joan Salvato, Paterson, N. J 93 


Ladies Dry Fly 

In the ladies dry fly, Miss Joan Salvato 
of Paterson, New Jersey, who cast with 
grace unequalled by many men and who 
was a newcomer to National tournaments, 
came through to win the dry fly. 

1st— Joan Salvato, Paterson, New Jersey.:. 94 

2nd— Carol Steel, Chicago, IU 92 

3rd — Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, New Jersey 91 


Ladies 3 /s -ounce Accuracy 

Mrs. A. McDonald of Chicago, defend- 
ing champion, successfully defended her 
championship in the %-ounce accuracy. 


1st — Mrs. A. McDonald, Chicago. Ill 96 

2nd — Mrs. II. Chatt, Chicago, IU 95 

3rd — -Mrs. M. Sutphin. Indianapolis, Ind _ 92 


Ladies 5 /a -ounce Accuracy 

Dorothy Vogel came through in the la- 
dies %-ounce accuracy with a score of 
98, two points above the winning score in 
the same event for men. 

1st — Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J „ 98 

2nd — Mrs. LeBaron, Chicago, 111 94 

3rd — Joan Salvato. Paterson, N. J. 92 

Juniors Events 

Juniors Dry Fly 

The Juniors dry fly event for boys and 
girls under 17 years of age was won by 
George Applegren of Chicago, with a score 
of 96, which tied the second place score in 
the same event for the men. 


1st — George Applegren. Chicago, 111 — — ™._ _ 96 

2nd — Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, New Jersey..— 91 

3rd — Henry Lesko. Chicago, 111 96 


Juniors Wet Fly 

Henry Lesko of Chicago won the wet fly 
event with a score only one point below 
the high score for the men’s event. 


1st — Henry Lesko, Chicago, Illinois 98 



HAROLD H. SMEDLEY of Muskegon, 

Mich., successfully defended his dry fly ac- 
curacy championship. The event was cast 
at unknown distances. 
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" Just as a gag he tried calling 
Hitler— and he got him!" 


UGHTER > 
MOMENTS 

with fresh 
Eveready Batteries 


Furnishing power for 
field telephone units is 
among the many war uses 
for “Eveready” No. 6 
Dry Cells. You can help 
conserve the reduced ci- 
vilian supply by (a) buy- 
ing only when necessary, 
(b) conserving what you 
have. 

■ds “ Eveready ” and 


The toot 
■‘Ignitor' are re 
trade-nuirks of Nati< 



ul Carlton Company, Inc. 




Juniors 3 /6 -ounce Accuracy 


1st — Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind. 90 

2nd — Henry Lesko, Chicago, Dl.._ S9 

3rd — Ed Stein. Gary, Indiana S3 

Juniors %-ounce Accuracy 

1st — Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind 92 

2nd — Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J 91 

3rd — Boh Stein, Gary, Ind 91 



DICK MILLER of Huntington Beach, Calif., 
copped three first places in distance events. 
Here he is laying into a long one in the dis- 
tance fly event. 


Skish Tournament 

T HE Skish Control Board conducted their 
National Skish Championship tournament 
from the same platform with the follow- 


ing results: 

SKISH BAIT 
Men 

Clare Bryan. Chicago. Ill 72 

Ladies 

Mrs. Harry McDonald. Chicago, III — 54 • 

Juniors 

Charles Sutphin. Jr., Indianapolis, Ind 5S 

SKISH FLY 
Men 

Frank Steel, Chicago, 111 106 

Ladies 

Carol Steel, Chicago, ill 95 

Juniors 

George Applcgren. Jr., Chicago, 111 74 


The Jackson Park Casting Club won 
the five-man team event with a total 
score of 463 points. 

The NAACC awarded medals to the 
winners in each event and emblems to 
the first three places in each event as well 
as plaques to the combined champion- 
ships and to both tied winners in the All- 
Round. 

The Skish Control Board awarded tro- 
phies to the Skish champions. 

At the business meeting the report of 
the Committee on Standardization of 
Tackle was approved. 

A new work is being undertaken by the 
Association by a Committee on Tackle 
Terminology, who are to collect words and 
expressions in connection with casting, 
angling, and fishing tackle and to give 
proper definitions and explanations of 
their meaning. 


Officers for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: 

President — Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

1st Vice Pres. — L. C. Lay. Waco, Texas 

2nd Vice Pres. — Everett Gribbins, Worcester. Mass. 

3rd Vice Pres. — Charles Wilcox, Detroit, Michigan 
4th Vice Pres.— Clyde Shepherd, Kansas City. Mo. 
Secretary — V. J. Mahoney, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer — Roscoe Reamer. Kansas City, Kansas 
Executive Secretary — W. B. Collins. Chicago. Illinois 



DOROTHY VOGEL, 1 4-year-old "hot shot" 
from Paterson, N. J., copped first place in 
the ladies wet fly and 5 /s-oz. accuracy 
competitions. 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 
...in Airplanes or Outboard Motors 



Among flying men the saying goes, 'There is no 
substitute for experience.” 

And that’s just as true in the manufacture of 
outboard motors as it is in flying. Without ex- 
perience you could take a modern plant, good 
engine design, fine materials — and still fail to 
build an outstanding motor. 

Without experience one couldn’t achieve a 
modern outboard plant — or develop the last word 
in motor design — or even be sure of the 
materials best suited to outboard needs. 



As manufacturers who, during more than 20 
years, have contributed to the industry a major 
share of accepted outboard improvements, we 
arc experienced in this field. You can be pretty 
sure, when you buy a Sea-Horse, that you are 
coming as close to perfection as experience has 
brought the outboard motor to date. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 

For over 18 months our entire production has been de- 
voted to the war. All our power is being' put into 
this work — 24 hours a day. We think about out- 
boards for the future only in the "25th” hour. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES FOR DEPENDABILITY 
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These old bucks get to be big ones by taking care of Number One. 


"There's Nothing Much 


By Colonel Charles A. Ranlett 


to Deer Hunting 


n 


PLE blossoms were on the trees and 
the black flies just getting pretty bad 
when this hunt started. Early fishing was 
at its best and I had driven north a few 
hours from my home to put up for the 
night at a farm in a New Hampshire hill 
town where I have long been in the habit 
of going for brook trout as well as for an 
occasional . day after togue on the lake 
there. The farmer, whose land borders the 
shore, keeps a few fishing boats, with kick- 
ers, and will put up sportsmen, though he 
and his wife make no great business of it. 

I was interested, on arriving, to see a 
long, racer-like car out by the barn, and 
at supper was presently introduced to a 
young man who had been there for a day 
or two and who was most enthusiastic 
over the results he had obtained. This 


young gentleman evinced no reserve in 
telling me what leaders, flies, and methods 
he had found best among the wide, deep 
pools of Dodge Creek, or up in the rapids 
and cascades of the Honey Brook. It 
amused and rather pleased me to note 
that he actually was getting fairly close to 
conclusions which I had reached, follow- 
ing some 50 years of familiarity with these 
streams. Downright frankness, even if 
cocksure, is not altogether unattractive, 
but as we conversed during the evening 
I became doubtful of the soundness of all 
of his pronouncements. 

Dick, the farmer, came in after his work 
was done and we sat talking well into the 
evening. A magnificent buck’s head, 
mounted and placed over the hall door- 
way, somehow drew the conversation 


from fishing to hunting. Remembering the 
events of the day which led to the demise 
of that deer, and well knowing that Dick 
felt some pride in its accomplishment, I 
recounted the. episode. It had been one of 
those outstanding cases of the exercise of 
skilled woodcraft and good judgment 
which make an impression. 

Three of us had worked together — Dick, 
his son, and I. The day, too, was to be 
remembered; one of those cold, brilliant, 
winter mountain-days when one feels 
thankful that he is alive and able to be 
abroad, a living actor in the magnificent 
theatre of the wilderness. We had jumped 
a band of deer shortly after dawn and had 
worked on them, circling, standing and 
driving ’til nearly noon with no tangible 
result. We were then on their trail over 
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a small hill at the foot of which was a 
considerable cedar swamp where the deer 
undoubtedly had gone. 

It was my idea that the band would work 
toward the head of this swamp, the west- 
ern end where a brook entered it, which 
would be in continuation of their previous 
line of flight. Dick, on the contrary, was 
certain that they would double and go to- 
ward the lower outlet, a course which 
would bring them diagonally backward at 
no great angle from an absolute back-track. 

He said, “Anyhow, I think that old big- 
foot will go that way. He’ll probably leave 
the balance of the bunch here.” 

It was the boy’s turn to track, and up 
to Dick and me to take stands. Each went 
to his selected position, the kid giving us 
45 minutes before he was to start after 
them. I had waited frozen, and literally so, 
beside a stump for a half hour; my feet, 
even though encased in felts and rubbers, 
fast congealing, when I made out the ap- 
proach of gray shadows. At that very mo- 
ment I heard the distant report of Dick’s 


always where the cover thickened up. He 
was looking for a good place to duck and 
look after himself. That band was really 
led by the big doe. These old bucks get to 
be the big ones by taking care of Number 
One. So I figured that this thick swamp 
would give him the place he was looking 
for to start back toward the country we 
put them out of this morning.” 

It was just after I had finished this 
anecdote that Mr. Van issued his ukase on 
deer hunting. We sat silent for a minute 
and then he remarked: “There’s nothing 
much to deer hunting. Just go where they 
are and shoot them.” 

Mrs. Dick had come in the room at the 
moment, and all three of us must have 
stared in surprise, taken aback by this 
casual dismissal of the subject. 

Dick relieved the pause by chuckling 
and saying: “After all, I guess that is 
about right. Nothing to it! ‘Just go where 
they are and shoot them’ — but there sure- 
ly are some queer angles to ‘going where 
they are’!” Van, by the way, is not the 
gentleman’s name, though it happens to 


.30-30, which seemed to make no impres- 
sion on the deer coming my way. 

I had not guessed quite right in selecting 
my stand and I had to try a long shot but I 
got my deer, though it was only a “spike,” 
and felt pretty good that, as I thought, my 
judgment had been right. Fifteen minutes 
later the boy joined me where I was at 
work cleaning the little buck, and he was 
brimming over with news. 

“Dad’s got the biggest deer that’s ever 
been shot up this way. He’s a whale and 
that’s no mistake!” 

When, a while later, I stood beside Dick, 
admiring his immense trophy, I said: 
“How in the world did you feel so sure 
that he would break from the band and 
come this way?” 

“Well,” he replied, as he filled his pipe, 
“all the forenoon I kept seeing that he was 
the one generally acting lookout at the 
openings and clearings, watching the 
back-track. A half dozen times his trail in 
the snow swung away from the others and 


be the prefix to it. It is sufficient, however, 
for the purposes of this yam. 

Next day we fished together and I 
found him not a bad companion. While we 
ate our lunch he asked me about the hunt- 
ing thereabouts and said that he would 
like to try it next season if he could get 
the time from his job. I discovered that he 
had shot his first deer three years before, 
and had also got one in each of the two 
subsequent seasons. He came from a dis- 
tant state which is reputed to offer fine 
hunting of the white-tail, but his experi- 
ences had been those of easy fortune 
which may, by chance, happen to a few 
folks, but will not long be the rule. 

I RECALL a time when I had shot eight 
bucks in succession with a total expendi- 
ture of nine cartridges and was beginning 
to consider myself a very superior deer 
hunter. And then ensued a series of years 
when I muffed and mixed things so that a 
dozen cartridges to one deer would be a 


likelier proportion. I bought the license of 
a state one year; hunted assiduously for 
two weeks, and got nothing at all. Good 
stuff to cure swelled heads! 

So the day came, seven months later, 
when I nosed my car, the rear wheels 
heavy with chains, down the steep slope 
into Dick’s driveway and again saw a 
long rakish car, much crusted with snow, 
parked out beside the barn. It was late 
afternoon but the hunters were not yet 
returned. Mrs. Dick informed me that 
Van had been with them three days and 
that her husband had gone out with him 
each morning. They had had several “ex- 
periences” with deer but had so far got no 
results. It was dusk when they came in. I 
thought that Dick seemed not only pretty 
tired but also more or less disgusted. Little 
was said. They had had another wearisome 
day tracking, circling, seeing deer at im- 
possible distances, but had not had a shot. 

After supper that evening we discussed 
plans. It was the last week of December, 
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narrow swamp which followed the course 
of a small brook. Across this swamp, less 
than half a mile, another steep hill rose, to 
the southward, so that the flat but narrow 
valley between them formed a long corri- 
dor of heavy fir and mixed timber, one of 
those ideal covers of thick growth, shel- 
tered from high winds by the hills which 
hedged it in, where deer like to lay up for 
the night in early winter and where they 
will yard up as the snow gets deep later 
on. Dick spoke to us in a low tone: 

“Clint Barton, who was up this way 
after laurel a few days before Christmas, 
says that there’s a small band of deer 
hanging round the swamp along the brook 
valley. This old wood road, Van, goes 
right across the swamp from here. The 
Colonel knows the ground and he’ll put 
you on a good stand. I’m going on up this 
main road a ways and then strike down 
into the swamp and out to the brook 
which I’ll hit a long way up from where 
you are. Then I mean to zig-zag, more or 
less, and follow it down. This place prop- 
erly ought to have two or three men to 


good as possible. For myself I went on, 
something over 200 yards, and stopped at 
a spot where the old road bent sharply to 
the right and was straight, and open, for 
quite a way; a good place to shoot, too, if 
deer were to cross. 

I DON’T know if there is anything harder 
to do in any kind of hunting than to wait 
on a stand in the first hour of a northern 
winter day, when the thermometer regis- 
ters not far from zero, and manage to 
keep perfectly still. You have exercised 
enough, since rising, to be fairly warm 
when you arrive. For 15 or 20 minutes 
you remain comfortable. Then the bitter 
frost begins to eat in. Your feet feel it first 
and one’s natural inclination is to stamp 
and swing the arms, which is exactly what 
one can't do. Many a time I have huddled, 
congealed, against the bole of a tree, won- 
dering if my paralyzed trigger finger 
would bend if a buck were fool enough to 
come by. 

It was like that this morning. Bright 
daylight, and it seemed that Dick was tak- 


There the snow told a story of a good-sized 
band of deer which had passed ot high speed. 


the season having only four days to go. 
Dick was as anxious as any of us to get a 
buck, for work had prevented his hunting 
during the first part of the month. The 
weather was cold but fair, the snow light 
and not too hard for travel in ordinary 
hunting boots or leather-tops. Dick pro- 
posed that we take the light farm truck in 
the early morning and drive to a place 
five miles or so from the house, up in a 
hilly area away from the lake. “So far as 
I know, there has not been much hunting 
up that way. Anyhow it’s a good place for 
three to work together.” 

We were away before dawn. The stars 
were just paling when Dick stopped the 
truck where an old tote-road joined the 
meandering farm highway by which we 
had come. This lay along the side of the 
slope of a steep hill, leading down into a 


drive it right, but I’ve done it 
alone a few times and may get 
’em out to you. Now it’s going 
to take me the best part of an hour to get 
to where I start towards you, so you folks 
don’t need to hurry.” 

It was still so dark as we parted that 
making our way along the old tote-road, 
which was mostly grown up to brush, was 
more or less a business of feeling our way. 
Going slowly, it began to be gray dawn by 
the time we reached the spot where the 
path crossed the brook. A lumberman’s 
bridge of old logs marked this and it was 
about the best bet as a stand that I could 
think of to place Van. Good avenues of 
vision gave one a field of fire in three di- 
rections. Had I been alone it would have 
been my choice. The air was absolutely 
still, in that dead quiet which precedes a 
winter day, but even had it been stirring, 
the currents would have been from the 
north or northwest, from which direction 
Dick would come, so the position was as 


Illustrations by Walter J. Wilwerding 

ing an awful long time, while it appeared 
to be getting colder. I speculated about 
how Van was making it, but figured that, 
since his years were relatively few com- 
pared with my own, he probably was all 
right. No flick or movement had disturbed 
the motionless swamp avenues before me, 
when suddenly Van’s rifle smashed the 
morning calm. In fact it continued to do 
so for several seconds. He was carrying a 
Remington Auto .35 and it crashed four 
shots, spaced close together as if he were 
fighting a grizzly at close quarters. 

Cocking my Winchester, I stood watch- 
ing his direction to see if anything came 
my way. Since nothing appeared, I went 
quickly to his stand. I found him looking 
over the ground about 100 yards the other 
side from where my position had been. 
There the snow told the story of a good- 
sized band of deer which had passed at 
high speed. 

Van was so excited that he was hardly 
articulate. I gath- ( Continued on page 61) 





Harry was at the edge of the riffle below the poof, his rod arched. 


Angling Jinxes Are Silly 


IVlOST anglers have pet jinxes. Super- 
stitions that seem silly to everyone but 
themselves. I’m no exception. Mine is the 
last day of the trout season. 

For years it’s been the same. That last 
day always meant grief, gobs of it. Flat 
tires, skinned shins, snagged flies, snow, 
sleet and rain, bellyaches, lost reels, 
broken rods, poison oak, sunburn, speed- 
ing tickets, wet seats of pants, leaky wad- 
ers. And, of course, empty creels. Even 
when everyone else on the trip got limits. 

Maybe I’m a bit screwy. Could be. But 
you should have been with me on some of 
those trips: Still I always went back for 
more. Against my better judgment. Sort 
of a fatal lure, you might call it. 

Take my last trip. I’d sworn I’d pass up 
the last day. When Harry, with lyrical 
wastefulness used 75 words to wire me to 
meet him to top off the season, as he put 
it, “with one big spree of snagging king- 
sized trout in the Kings River,” I called 


him long distance, expressing much regret. 

I might not have finally weakened but I 
was paying for the call and Harry in- 
sisted he wouldn’t hang up until I’d give 
in. I felt like the housewife who bought a 
lot of unnecessary gadgets just to get rid 
of a peddler. 

In fact, I was just about to wiire Harry 
next day that I couldn’t make it when 
George stopped by and demanded that I 
go fishing with him the last week end of 
the season. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Harry says the Kings is hot. This is 
our last chance, probably for a heck of a 
long time.” 

“O.K.” I said. “But I warn you. I’ll jinx 
the trip. I never got any fishing the last 
day of the season in my life. If you and 
Harry are willing to take a chance it’ll 
serve you right.” 

Everything that happened on the bus 
ride to Lindsay was in keeping with my 


By Joe Mears 


ominous prediction. The bus was two 
hours late leaving Los Angeles, was de- 
layed another hour by sleet and snow go- 
ing over the Ridge Route. As we de- 
scended into the San Joaquin Valley the 
sleet turned to rain and we crawled along, 
skidding around each of the hairpin turns 
on the winding road that finally took us 
to Harry’s town. 

By this time even George agreed with 
me we were damfools. We felt better, of 
course, when we had to get Harry out of 
bed. He’d decided we weren’t coming. His 
good nature restored some of our morale 
before we finally hit the hay in the spare 
bedroom in his home but I didn’t exactly 
look forward to getting up before daylight 
and starting the long ride up into the 
mountains in the rain. 

I’d agreed, against my better judgment, 
to go on the trip, chiefly because I could 
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enjoy the scenery. Tnrough the 
rain, with visibility reduced to a 
few hundred yards, we might as 
well have been driving around 
the block in the fog. 

Leaving General Grant grove 
of big trees, 6,400 feet elevation, 
the storm lifted a bit although 
the black clouds hung threaten- 
ingly over the jagged peaks in 
the distance. 

FlFTY years ago John Muir be- 
gan to write lyrical essays on the 
Kings Canyon, its stately se- 
quoias, mile-deep canyons, roar- 
ing waterfalls and awe-inspiring 
granite spires. He and many 
other naturalists, outdoorsmen 
urged creation of a national park 
in Kings Canyon. Opposition 
was strong and not until 1940 
was the region made a unit in 
Uncle Sam’s chain of parks, 
primarily as a wilderness area, 
with facilities for camping only. 
Completion of the scenic Kings 
Canyon Highway into the park 
makes it accessible to motorists 
and vacationists traveling on 
scheduled bus lines. 

“If we aren’t snowed out,” 
grinned Harry, “we’ll probably 
get some wonderful fishing in 
the gorge just before we come 
to the end of the highway.” 

We were at a public camp at 
Horseshoe Bend, the last out- 
fitting place for campers going 
into the wilderness. 

George was getting impatient. 

“We’ve got only a few hours 


to fish before dark,” said George. 
“We had better take advantage 
of every minute. Tomorrow will 
be the last day and it’ll probably 
be snowing like hell when we 
wake up.” 

George even was getting wor- 
ried by my superstition. That 
made me feel better. If we didn’t 
get any fishing, at least he 
wouldn’t put the entire blame 
on me. 

“Too late to fish the gorge,” 
said Harry. “Let’s drive on a bit. 
Near the end of the highway in 
the South Fork we can park the 
car and pick up a few trout be- 
fore dark, right off the road.” 

Harry stopped his car at a 
bridge, just below the frowning 
monolith aptly named Gateway 
to the Kings. The rain had 
stopped entirely but we could 
see the stream, ordinarily low 
and clear, was a raging, muddy 
torrent. 

“Just as I expected,” I groused, 
“too muddy for flies. And I didn’t 
bring any spinners or worms. I 
knew my jinx would follow me. 
I should have stayed home and 
done all the jobs my wife’s been 
after me months to do.” 

“Don’t give up too quickly,” 
grinned Harry. “I’ve got a box 
full of spinners.” 

I was on the spot so I picked 
out a few and stuck them in my 
hat band. 

I can pass over the rest of the 
afternoon pretty quickly. I got 
a lot of strikes. Small fish, evi- 


Harry exhibits his fat Loch 
Leven, landed without a net. 


Writer tied into a trout in the 
fast-moving run of the Kings. 


dently. But I landed only two; the big- 
gest ran 10 inches. Certainly not king- 
sized trout! 

Harry and George did little better. 
They had three between them. All 
caught on spinners. And all uniformly 
about nine inches. 

Nothing much to brag about, but 
plenty for breakfast. 

We were back at camp getting warmed 
at the little tavern when a couple of 
bedraggled, weary fishermen came in. 
One had a smile like a toothpaste ad but 
was an obvious beginner, even to the 
cheap telescope steel rod, 5-and-10-store 
reel and shiny creel. 

“Not bad for the first time I ever went 
fishing,” he grinned, proudly lifting the 
top of his basket. “Got a limit all right. 
Twenty-five nice ones.” 

Harry tolerantly looked into the creel. 
Instantly his (Continued on page 75) 
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By Colonel Townsend Whelen 


On the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, 
moose grow to enormous size as to 
body and antlers. Photograph by 
Fredk. W. Hollender, New York. 


NORTHWEST 


Many sportsmen have thought that 
moose were confined largely to the lake 
and river country of eastern Canada. This 
is not true for the more or less rugged as 
well as the high alpine lands of western 
Alberta, central and northern British Co- 
lumbia, Yukon Territory and Alaska con- 
tain as many as, if not more moose than, 
eastern Canada and the northern United 
States combined. Here the abundant 
growth of willows and aspens in the val- 
leys and along the streams furnishes 
abundant food for these big beasts, and in 
many parts the lighter snowfall as com- 
pared with the East makes winter brows- 
ing easier for them and they do not have 
to yard up or break feeding trails through 
heavy snow. Thus in many localities these 
western moose grow to larger size and 
develop heavier and broader antlers than 
their eastern brethren. Indeed on the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska they grow to 
such size of body and antlers that nat- 
uralists have concluded that they should 
be classified as a sub-species, Alces gigas. 

It is thought that moose were not al- 
ways so plentiful in the Northwest. The 


older pioneers in northern British Colum- 
bia remember when they were almost 
unknown in that region, and the whole 
interior mountain country was overrun 
with vast herds of caribou. Then about 40 
or 50 years ago the caribou began moving 
out, and the moose started to come in, 
from just where nobody knows. Soon the 
caribou were confined to the high, open 
plateau country where food conditions 
were to their liking, and the moose took 
over all of the remaining wooded and 
willow brush country. 

There has been more or less of a repe- 
tition of this in other regions. I can re- 
member when New Brunswick, Ontario, 
and northern Maine had a big caribou 
population, then they moved out or were 
shot off, and the moose started to multi- 


ply. However it was not long before the 
moose too were shot off in Maine, and 
recently in New Brunswick. Ontario and 
Quebec still have large numbers of moose, 
but the caribou are gone from Ontario 
and not from hunting. 

To my mind moose hunting in the 
Northwestern mountains is a much more 
interesting sport than in the East because 
the hunter usually discovers his game at 
a considerable distance, and has the thrill 
of a stalk over rough country with the 
animal in view. In the East moose are 
more often come on at short range and 
the whole thing is over in a moment or 
two. In the Northwest one also sees more 
moose, has a chance to look them over 
with binoculars and choose the best head. 
In some good localities in British Colum- 
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Herds of moose were o common sight 
on the Kenai Peninsula in Aloska, 
according to Fredk. W. Hollender, 
who made many pre-war trips there. 


bia, Yukon and Alaska it is not uncom- 
mon to see 25 to 30 moose in a day. 

I think that the most wonderful sight I 
have seen in the wilderness was vouch- 
safed to me late one afternoon in the high 
Canadian Rockies. I had been hunting 
sheep all day but had seen nothing but 
ewes. I was on my way back to camp, and 
topping a ridge I sat down to enjoy the 
magnificent view. Below me the hillside 
dropped down to a valley running right 
and left. This valley had a fairly level 
floor possibly 200 yards wide, drained by 
a small stream, and was sparsely covered 
with stunted spruce with a fringe of wil- 
lows along the creek. Beyond a high 
range rose up, indented by canyons be- 
tween projecting spurs and high preci- 
pices, with enormous masses of gray 
limestone rock and talus on the slopes. 


There were many other rock masses in 
contrasting colors, red, pink, green, and 
white. Here and there small streaks of 
spruce tried to climb a short distance, but 
soon gave way to grass and alpine fir. 
Above the serrated crest was covered 
thick with snow on the north side of the 
peaks, the edges of the fields glistening 
gold as the setting sun touched them. 
Then, as I watched, a magnificent 
bull moose came in sight, 
strolling down the valley. 

He walked as though he 
was the lord of creation, 
swinging his wide antlers 
as he gazed from side to 
side, occasionally giving a 
grunt as though seeking a 
mate or a rival. He had a head 
worth taking, but it was an im- 
possible situation. Before I could 
have gotten within range his 
long strides had taken him far 
down the valley where he disap- 
peared from view in the thicker 
timber. But this scene will linger 
with me as long as I live. 

Another adventure, I think the 


most remarkable in my hunting experi- 
ence, occurred when I was hunting sheep. 
I had been up on the crest of a range all 
day, lying on a snow cornice watching 
and studying a wonderful landscape con- 
taining several bunches of both rams and 
goats, but all too far away to stalk that 
day. I watched the game feeding and 
lying down for several hours. Several 
goats stood continually in a small stream 
that rose in a cirque at the head of a 
valley where there was the remains of a 
small glacier. Apparently they were cool- 
ing their feet. 

Leaving the crest in time to make camp 
before ■ dark, I was very thirsty and 
stopped at the first creek I came to, 
pushed my way through the willows and 
lay down for a drink. As I did so I heard 
a moose quite close by thrash a dead 
spruce with his antlers, sounding just like 
hitting a tree with the handle of an axe. 
Then I heard him trotting towards me. I 
rolled over on my back so I could see to 
the rear, and grasped my rifle. Almost 
instantly the head and body 
of the moose ap- 
peared above 


the willows almost over me, so much so 
that the saliva from his mouth fell almost 
on my moccasins. I covered his chest with 
my rifle. It was a young bull with a small 
head. I suppose I had a perfect right to 
shoot in self defense, but I did not want 
that moose, and I was afraid that if I did 
not kill it instantly it would trample or 
fall on me. So I shouted at the top of my 
lungs: “What the hell are you doing 
here?” and the bull reared up, almost fell 
over backwards, swerved, and trotted off 
to my left. I bounded to my feet, tore my 
way through the willows, and saw the 
moose trot off about 50 yards, where he 
stood for a minute or so hooking the 
branches and grunting, and then moved 
into the thicker timber and out of sight. 
This was about October first at the height 
of the rutting season. 

THE next day after this experience I 
went up on that range again after the 
rams I had seen, and was fortunate 
enough to make a successful stalk and 
secure a fine head. All the time I was 
stalking that ram I could see a cow moose 
standing on the very top of a small peak 
down the valley — just standing there, a 
not infrequent sight in these mountains, 
by the way. 

It was late in the afternoon before I 
finished butchering and photographing 
the ram. To reach camp I had to cross a 
fairly high range, and then descend about 
four miles of slope, the last half through 


Western moose in jack pines. 
U. S. Forest Service photo. 
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a bum of fallen jack pines. The sun was 
setting as I topped the range. There I 
lined up a peak on the opposite side of 
the valley with where my camp was be- 
low, and also took a compass bearing on 
it, and then started down. Soon it was 
pitch dark, as dark as I have ever seen it. 
The crest beyond and the peak I had lined 
up with camp could not be seen. I cut a 
long pole to feel in front so I would not 
fall over a bluff. Needless to say I 
made plenty of noise as I blun- 
dered and stumbled down, bump- 
ing into rocks, bushes, and fallen 
jack pines. As I felt my way I 
heard first one moose and then 
another grunt at me. In all I sup- 
pose I passed within a couple of 
hundred yards or closer to 20 
moose as I struggled down. Why 
did I attempt such a dangerous 
descent? Well to tell the truth, 
because I was darned hungry and 
soaked to the skin with perspira- 
tion, and in no shape to enjoy 
lying out under a bush all night 
and feeding a fire. 

T HERE was not much chance of 
going astray because all I had to 
do was to descend straight down 
the mountain slope and I would 
surely strike the creek my camp 
was on. Arriving at that creek I 
would know if I was above or be- 
low camp because above camp a 
very evident moose trail ran along 
a bench, while below the hillside 
sloped abruptly to the creek with 
no trail. As a matter of fact I 
struck the creek within a hundred 
yards of my camp, a little bit of 
woodcraft of which I am rather 
proud, and got back at one in the 
morning. 

When your camp is on a definite 
line such as a creek, tote road, or 
trail, running say east and west, 
then anytime you are north or 
south of that line you can take a 
direction that will surely bring 
you to the line. Then the problem 
is, shall you turn east or west to the 
camp? Not being familiar with the creek 
or road you might easly turn in the 
wrong direction, and then have to retrace 
your steps involving travel of perhaps 
many miles. So in any thick country it 
is well to go over such a line for a mile 
or two from camp in each direction and 
mark it to indicate the direction to camp. 
Two blazes on the side. of a tree indicates 
tu>o-wards camp; one blaze means A-way. 
If you mark the line for a mile on each 
side of camp, then when you are off in 
the bush to one side hunting you would 
have to be pretty darned turned around 
if you could not take a compass shot 
and strike somewhere on that two-mile 
marked line and then walk into camp. 

In open country like much of the West 
it is seldom necessary to do this because 
you can usually see some prominent ob- 
ject close to or in a certain direction from 
camp, or you may be able to see the line 
for a long distance in either direction and 
note its character. In the above instance 
it was comforting to know that there was 
a bench with a moose trail above camp, 
and, a steep sloping hillside below it. But 


please excuse this digression from moose 
hunting into an interesting little point in 
woodcraft. 

In the mountains moose may be come 
on anywhere in the wooded or willow 
country, but frequently they are seen at 
considerable distance from the hills or 
mountain tops, standing, lying, or feeding 
in the valleys where there are little ponds 
and creeks with willows, such country 
often being sparsely wooded so that the 


animals can be seen at a distance. Then if 
the moose has a good head it is stalked 
like any other mountain game. 

A VERY typical stalk was that made 
many years ago by Frederic C. Selous, 
acknowledged to be the greatest big game 
hunter who ever lived, and described to 
me by my friend the late Charles Shel- 
don, who in turn has been considered 
our greatest American big game hunter. 
Selous and Sheldon, with two canoe-men, 
had ascended the MacMillan River in 
Yukon Territory almost to its source, and 
with heavy packs on their backs were 
climbing the mountains to timberline to 
search for sheep. Late in the afternoon 
one of the canoe-men who was ahead, 
saw a bull feeding in the willows near a 
creek half a mile below. Selous, after 
looking the country over carefully, started 
to approach it, while the others, concealed 
in some small spruces, had the rare op- 
portunity to watch the stalk. 

Shortly after Selous started the moose 
lay down so he was concealed from view, 
and was not visible even with binoculars 
until he moved his head, when Sheldon 



Moose in Yellowstone Pork, Wyoming, 
photographed by U. S. Forest Service. 


could just make out the tips of his ant- 
lers. As the wind was blowing up the 
creek Selous had to circle to approach 
up-wind, and he was too experienced a 
hunter not to have noted a tall spruce 
which stood near the moose, so he could 
find the place even after circling. Finally 
Selous appeared in view and the watchers 
could see him advancing step by step un- 
til he came within about 25 yards of 
where the moose was lying. “Now you 
see moose jump and run,” one of the men 
said. But Selous finally put his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired. Then he shouted that 
the moose was dead, and the three others 
hurried down. Selous, not seeing the 
moose standing, had rightly suspected 
that it was lying down, and at last had 
seen the tips of its horns. A few steps 
nearer and he could see the head and 
neck, and he placed his bullet at the base 
of the brain. It was an old and very large 
bull with well palmated antlers which 
spread 57 inches, a fine trophy. 

Back in England the celebrated artist 
J. G. Millais made a sketch of these ant- 
lers which adorns the front cover of the 
presentation copies of Selous’ book “Re- 
cent Hunting Trips in North America.” 
From it I made a sketch which is shown 
here. 

A CAREFUL reading of the literature of 
northern hunting shows that such stalks 
often fail because the hunter did not lo- 
cate the bull with sufficient accuracy be- 
fore starting his stalk, and then could not 
find it when down in the flat country 
from which no extended view could be 
obtained. A photographic eye and a re- 
tentive memory of the scene from the 
height is necessary. It is not often that a 
distinctive tree close by will aid as it did 
in the above case. Lining up distant hills 
with the moose will help, but better still 
is a complete mind map of all the features 
of the country close by. 

One fine fall day some years ago Stan- 
ley Clark and I were journeying down a 
mountain valley in the northern Rockies. 
We were driving our packtrain along a 
bench 50 feet above a little river, Stanley 
being in front and I bringing up the rear 
and driving the pack animals ahead. Sud- 
denly I saw Stanley throw up his hand, 
jump off his horse, and beckon me fran- 
tically to come up. I dismounted, snatched 
my rifle out of its scabbard, and ran up to 
him past the horses. “See that bull stand- 
ing in the river, he’s a dandy. Think you 
can hit him from here?” I allowed as I 
could and sat down. The moose was about 
300 yards away standing breast deep in 
the middle of the river. On our side was 
a pebble and boulder beach, but opposite 
was a low cut-bank and above a forest of 
lodge-pole pines as thick as they ever 
grow. “You’ll have to kill it dead,” whis- 
pered Stanley. “If it ever gets into those 
pines we will never see it again.” I fired 
and the moose immediately subsided into 
the water. “Don’t kill it so quick,” Stanley 
shouted. “It will be the hell of a job to 
get it out of there.” But we rode down, 
dropped our lariats over the antlers, took 
a hitch around the pommels of our sad- 
dles, and snaked the bull up onto the 
beach as easily as you please. The .30-06 
Western open point, boat tail bullet had 
done its usual (Continued on page 74) 
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By Major Jim Crossman 


Arms and Ammunition Editor 


The sniper can raise heck 
with small patrols in the 
jungle. He picks oft the 
leaders by preference but, 
lacking officers and non- 
coms as forgets, he 
take any other individual. 


The Most Dangerous Game 


The sniper is a big game hunter , and the game he 
hunts is the most dangerous in the world. A war of 
machines hasn't outrun this traditional rifleman s art 


SlOWLY he inched his way forward to 
the top of the little rise. When he could 
just see over the top, he slid his arm into 
the sling and eased his rifle up into posi- 
tion. A glance through the scope told him 
this was the right spot. 

While a deep breath calmed him, he 
slumped forward into the sling and took 
up the slack. As the scope steadied down 
he smoothly increased the pressure on the 
trigger until the rifle leaped in recoil. As 
the scope settled back on the target, it 
picked up a running figure and a prac- 
ticed flick of the wrist reloaded the rifle. 
Once again the telescope took up its pre- 
cise work, this time swinging just a little 
ahead of the moving figure as the shooter 
increased the pressure on the trigger. 
Again the rifle cracked, but this time the 
sniper’s look through the glass caused him 
to nod his head with satisfaction as he 
faded back off the rise. 

Dangerous? Yeah man! Suppose all the 


deer were equipped with rifles, and sup- 
pose, further, that they were only too 
anxious and willing to take a shot at you 
every chance they got. Be just a mite 
dangerous to go gallivantin’ around the 
woods, wouldn’t it? That will give you a 
very rough idea of what the sniper is up 
against and why he must be a pretty 
savvy lad if he expects to tell his grand- 
children how he captured Hitler. 

And yet there’s a lot of fascination 
about sniping that should appeal to the 
big game hunter. Basically, sniping is 
nothing but hunting with a considerable 
number of chills thrown in. The man who 


.is an experienced hunter should take to 
sniping like a housewife takes, nowadays, 
to a hunk of steak. 

Let’s look over the situation and see the 
use to which the sniper may be put. Then 
we can decide on the sort of training he 
should get and the kind of equipment he 
will need. 

The sniper works on the enemy in two 
ways: physically and mentally. On the 
physical side of the ledger, he picks off 
the leaders by preference, but lacking offi- 
cers and non-coms as targets, he will take 
any individual offering him a shot. He can 
raise heck with small patrols and obser- 
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He should be trained to conceal 
himself from enemy observation. 


waste of time as far as the average sniper 
is concerned, so his main worry should be 
to guesstimate ranges within his shooting 
capabilities. 

WHILE at first blush it would seem 
simple to pick out targets, in actual prac- 
tice it is rather difficult. The enemy will 
generally be pretty well hidden, and only 
a trained observer, who knows what to 
look for, will be able to pick him up. So 
our sniper should be given training in 
picking out various concealed and par- 
tially concealed objects. He should be first 
taught how to observe and what to look 
for with the naked eye. Then he can be 
trained in the use of field glasses and his 
rifle telescope, if he has one. These optical 
aids will be most valuable if he knows 
how to use them. 

Picking out targets, estimating range 
and shooting on these targets can be con- 
ducted all at the same time after the man 
has the basic principles well in hand. In 
this stage, each step should be carefully 
checked by his instructor so as to deter- 


occasions when he will have to move in 
order to get a shot, or he may even be 
sent to work behind the enemy positions. 

When we start discussing the equip- 
ment the sniper should -have, then we find 
ourselves involved in some hot debates 
on minor points. To be most effective, he 
should have the best equipment available. 
Ideally, he would have a specially selected 
rifle and the most accurate, hand-loaded 
ammunition. Practically, however, he will 
have to get along with run-of-the-mill 
ammunition as a general rule. He may or 
may not get a special rifle, but if he 
doesn’t get the special job, by a little 
judicious swapping around in his outfit he 
may be able to get one of the better rifles. 
His rifle should be the most accurate he 
can get, it should have a constant zero 
and should have a smooth action. Either 
the Ml or the Springfield will do the job 
very nicely, if good rifles are picked out. 

With the best rifle he can get hold of, 
the sniper wants good sighting equipment 
to get the most out of his gun. The Spring- 
field sights are (Continued on page 59) 


His target work should not be devoted 
to straight slow-fire stuff, but as he gains 
the ability to deliver accurate single shots, 
he should be given training in firing at 
surprise targets which appear at irregular 
intervals and unknown places on the 
butts. He should be trained to deliver 
single shots in the shortest possible time. 
When he is pretty good on single shots, 
then he should be taught to deliver sev- 
eral shots rapid fire. Both here and in the 
surprise target stages any tendency to 
substitute speed for accuracy should be 
discouraged. One well aimed shot which 
hits is worth a dozen spread promiscu- 
ously over the landscape. 

Whenever a man starts to throw a shot 
in a hurry just to get it away, and without 
regard to accuracy, his ears should be 


vation groups on close hills. The number 
of casualties which can be inflicted by a 
good sniper is no mean figure, particu- 
larly since he will collect many leaders 
and other important people. Messengers, 
observers, radio operators and other key 
personnel are special subjects for his at- 
tention. Experiences in various combat 
zones have shown the slipping in morale 
and the slowing up of operations when 
these people are knocked out. 

When we talk of snipers, we’re not 
thinking of the Japanese so-called sniper. 
Actually he isn’t much of a sniper, but is 
considerable of an opportunist. That is, 
he is generally a lousy shot, does not have 
proper sniping equipment or training. He 
gets hidden away in a spot where he 
won’t be seen and then waits until victims 
get close to him. While he caused some 
physical damage and hurt morale, he was 
not nearly as effective as we want our 
snipers to be. 

The Russians, on the other hand, do have 
some well trained and equipped snipers, 
who have caused much German damage. 
Long before the war we saw pictures of 
Russian outfits with scope-equipped ri- 
fles. They also had an aggressive rifle- 
marksmanship program which taught 
their people how to put a bullet where it 
would do their side the most good. 


Illustrations by 
'Walter Haskell Hinton. 


We don’t want our own sniper to be a 
mere opportunist — we want him to be an 
aggressive, well-trained rifleman. Basic- 
ally, he should be trained so that he can 
do three things: he should select suitable 
targets; he should move to a point where 
he can fire on those targets and hit those 
targets every time. In addition, he should 
be trained to take care of himself, so that 
he can operate alone for some time if nec- 
essary. Since he is only one man of a 
group trying to do a job, he should be 
trained to work with his unit, so that he 
can do the most good to help it accom- 
plish its mission. 

The sniper must be a lad with consider- 
able initiative, because he will be work- 
ing largely on his own, without anyone to 
tell him what to do next. Coolness and 
good judgment are essential, if he is go- 
ing to live through the many tight spots 
in which he will find himself. Patience 
will be required so that he can stay put 
for long periods, until he gets the shot he 
wants. Plenty of guts will be necessary, 
because he will be required to take many 
chances to do his job right. But we don’t 
want a man with more courage than 
brains — a dead sniper isn’t a bit of use to 
his outfit or himself. 

Once we find a man with the right 
make-up, we’re going to give him thor- 
ough training. We want a man who has a 
natural flair for this sort of thing. We 
would expect men who have lived and 
worked in the hills to have some of the 
characteristics we want. But sometimes a 
lad fresh from city pavements may catch 


portant item in the sniper’s life. 

In all his firing, the targets should be 
scored and the number of hits and misses 
carefully balanced against the difficulty 
of the target. And as we said before, this 
field firing should be frequently inter- 
rupted by trips to the range. It will take 
patient work by an experienced shooting 
instructor to get the most out of his sniper 
pupils, but it will be well worth the effort. 

While the known-distance target work 
is going on, the sniper should be given 
considerable work in range estimation. 
He should be able to estimate the range 
to targets under all sorts of conditions. 
As far as sniping is concerned, he should 
be able to estimate ranges up to about 600 
yards with considerable accuracy. Shoot- 
ing at ranges beyond 600 is pretty much a 


mine whether misses are being made 
through failure to pick up the right tar- 
get, wrong estimate of the range or poor 
shooting. 

With our man well on the way to be- 
coming a capable rifle shot and an effi- 
cient observer, we should begin to teach 
him how to keep himself from getting 
shot full of holes — or even full of one 
hole. He should be trained to conceal him- 
self from enemy observation while he re- 
mains in one place for several hours. He 
should be taught how to move consider- 
able distances, both by day and by night, 
without being seen. There may be many 


on quickly and become an expert sniper. 

Since the whole job of the sniper is to 
deliver effective shots, his training should 
start with rifle marksmanship. He must be 
able to make hits at reasonable ranges 
and under all sorts of conditions, on tar- 
gets fhat are mostly hidden. Occasionally 
a man will take to sneaking and peeking 
like a duck to water, but won’t be able to 
hit the ground with his hat in three 
throws. Such a man may be very valuable 
as an observer, but he is useless as a sni- 
per. All of a sniper’s training has the ob- 
ject of getting him to the place from which 
effective shots can be delivered and of his 
delivering those shots. If our man cannot 
be trained to be an accurate rifle shooter, 
then he should be washed out. 


As A ROUGH estimate, we might de- 
vote about half the sniper’s training time 
to developing his shooting skill under all 
sorts of conditions. He should start out 
with thorough basic training and should 
spend the first part of his shooting on the 
target range. During the course of his 
more advanced training he should fre- 
quently come back to the target range. 
Sure, we know target shooting ain’t war, 
but there is no other place where a man 
can so quickly develop correct shooting 
habits or where he can check his progress 
and find his faults. After all, accurate 
shooting is basically the same, whether on 
paper targets or on Japs. Even throughout 
the most advanced stages of his training, 
the sniper should do a little target work 
about every two or three days. 


knocked back. With training, a man can 
get a shot away in an amazingly short 
time — and can aim and squeeze it off. In 
rapid fire, a good shooter will fairly con- 
sistently hit the 10-inch 200-yard bull 
every four seconds with the Springfield 
or every three seconds with the Ml rifle. 

With the embryo sniper’s feet on good, 
solid shooting ground, then it will be pos- 
sible to broaden his education by taking 
him into the field where he can shoot at 
partially concealed targets at varying 
ranges. His further shooting education 
should include much work on targets 
hard to see, surprise targets, moving tar- 
gets and the like. The first stages of this 
should be on fairly easy targets, but they 
should get increasingly difficult to see and 
to hit. Occasionally he should get an op- 
portunity to deliver a rapid fire string at 
a group of two or three targets. 

The first field training should be with 
the pupil in position, but later he should 
be forced to move into positions from 
which he can deliver the most effective 
shots, since judicious movement is an im- 
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White-fronts Come 
at Daybreak 


By Bert Popowski 


It HAD been cold for a week — bitterly 
cold. No violent atmospheric disturbance 
had brought it on. Rather, it was a grad- 
ual drift of icy air out of the North, day 
after day after day. Each morning the 
thermometer sagged a bit lower than it 
had the previous day; each noon found it 
unable to climb back quite as high. 

The teal and the spoonbill were long 
gone and, before the week was out, the 
widgeon and pintails were also heading 
south. It took thick blood to be out in the 
frozen dawn and the ranks of early morn- 
ing hunters suffered sudden decimation. 
Business seemed to demand much more 
attention than it had in past weeks, and 
hunting small talk told of a tremendous 
southbound flight of waterfowl, a flight 
reported by untraceable hearsay. I was 
willing to believe it but not Morgan 
Drake, my hunting partner. 

“Watson Beed was in today,” was the 
way he hauled me from behind the eve- 
ning paper. “He told me there are several 
flocks of Canadas still on the Sand Lake 
Refuge. And he also told me of a little 
bunch of white-fronted geese that are 
sticking it out.” 

My ears shot up at that for, though we’d 
had inordinately fine luck in bringing in 
ducks, and had bagged nearly a score of 
geese, not one of them had been a prized 
white-front, that gourmet’s delight. Too, 
this cold wave would soon wash them out 
of the country and this would probably 
be our last chance at them. 

“I’ve only got a half-tankful of gas in 
the car,” I warned. 

“I’ll take mine,” he offered. “Been sav- 
ing up for just this sort of spot. You bring 
the lunch, we’ll have breakfast downtown, 
and we’ll stay long enough to pick up a 
limit of pheasants on the way.” 

“I’ll be ready at seven,” I offered. 

“You’ll be ready at 5:30,” he corrected. 

“No sane man needs go out that early. 
Why, legal shooting time isn’t until nearly 
eight o’clock.” 

“You want to get a pair of white-fronts, 
or you want to hunt by the book?” Well, 
when he put it that way, there was only 
one answer. 

The next morning it was a matter of 
minutes to tote out a shell box loaded 
with two quarts of hot coffee and a cargo 
of substantial sandwiches. A camera bag 
followed suit and I climbed in, tucking 
my pet Ithaca between my knees and 
carefully checking the last double hand- 



With a limit of white- 
fronted geese on his 
stringer, the writer 
watches high flying 
mallards start south. 


T HIS field,” he ex- 
plained, between gurgling 
puffs, “is one that I’ve 
been keeping an eye on all 
fall. It doesn’t look like 
much and it’s not far off 
the Refuge. As a result 
the birds pop over the 
fence and are in the feed- 
ing field before they’re in 
the air five minutes. So, 
unless you happen to be 
looking right at the spot, 
you can miss them for a 
week at a time.” 

“How about the farm- 
er?” I wondered. “Will he 
let us hunt there?” 

Morgan smiled, remi- 
niscently. 

“All fixed,” he admit- 


fuls of shells loaded with chilled 2’s. 

The all-night restaurant where we 
pulled up for breakfast was disconcert- 
ingly empty. A half-dozen laborers were 
hunched over their breakfasts but, off in 
one booth, we spied another brace of 
goose hunters. Coffee, cakes and sausage 
were polished off in the space of minutes 
and I felt more able to face the bite of 
the freezing outside air. 

Morgan swung the car off on a side 
street at the first comer and I looked 
askance at this maneuver, for our trail 
lay straight out of town. 

“Good idea not to telegraph our desti- 
nation,” he explained. “This way they’ll 
not know where we’re going and we 
might have less competition.” 

Even at gas-rationing’s curtailed speed, 
the icy air seemed to rush by, forcing it- 
self into every cranny. I 
loosened my heavy clothes 
as much as possible and 
relaxed, leaving the driv- 
ing up to Morgan. Only 
when he dragged out his 
odoriferous pipe did I lend 
a hand at die steering 
wheel until he got the 
smoker burning. 


ted, smugly. “His wife is a customer of 
mine and I sent her a two-pound box of 
candy two weeks ago. Yesterday she was 
in the store, thanked me for the candy, 
and . . . how do you suppose I found out 
about these white-fronts using the field?” 
Sure enough, when we swung into the 
neat farmyard the kitchen window was 
already alight. A door opened briefly and 
a man’s figure came toward us, hushing 
a barking dog en route. Morgan ran down 
his window and the dawn air rushed into 
the car. 

“Better come in for some breakfast,” 
suggested the farmer. “See you didn’t lose 
any time in getting out here.” 

“Were they out here yesterday?” 
“Morning and night,” nodded the farm- 
er. “Come on in, where it’s warm.” 

“I’m afraid we’ll have to hurry to be 
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spotted by the time you get back. Better 
hurry; dawn is about 25 minutes away 
and so is legal shooting time.” 

I backed the car around and drove it 
back over the same track, to leave as lit- 
tle trace of its passing as possible. Geese 
have sharp eyes and the late-season 
white-fronts were likely better educated 
in man-made traps than most. I dog-trot- 
ted all the way back to the setup and my 
blood was running full and warm. Morgan 
was just slipping into a knee-high shelter 
of tumbleweed some 50 yards downwind 
of the decoy setup. 

“Aren’t you quite a ways away from 
those decoys?” I demanded. “The wind 
will hold them up some, but they might 
swing and cut in from either side to miss 
us entirely.” 

“It’s a matter of using what we have in 
the way of natural cover. This spot is lo- 
cated in a tiny depression, and there’s an- 
other across the field, nearly 100 yards 
away. We’ll have to cover up as best we 
can and trust to this wind to bring them 
in so low they won’t see us.” 

The cover he’d selected for me was none 
too good, but the slash of black furrow 


ably reduced and I slipped two 
loads of 2’s into the gun, cham- 
bered one and then added the 
third to the magazine. 

The gun went beside me in the 
pit and then I lay back to dis- 
cover the sharp protuberances 
in the frozen ground which 
would have to be dulled. But the 
soil was so mellow that a little 
squirming sufficed and I picked 
up several cornstalks and laid 
them in a criss-crossing pattern 
across my body. That, and a few 
handfuls of pigeon grass, would 
have to suffice. 

By sitting up I could barely 
see Morgan’s blind and I was 
certain I couldn’t hear him if he 
yelled. But he was sitting up, 
facing into the wind, and with 
his binoculars examining the 
Refuge from where the white- 
fronts would come — if they came. 
So, by watching him, I would 
have ample warning, unless he 
failed to ( Continued on page 73) 


ahead of them,” declined Morgan. “They 
might slip in a bit early, since it’s such a 
clear morning.” 

“Got the coffee waiting for you,” in- 
sisted the farmer. “Mabel will be kinda 
put out if she has to waste it on me,” he 
grinned. 

So WE trooped into a spick and span 
kitchen, sat up to a red- checkered table, 
and gulped two cups of steaming coffee 
apiece. But, within a half-hour, Morgan 
was carefully handing me five mounted 
decoys, to be supplemented by a dozen 
three-dimension cloth decoys and a like 
number of plywood silhouettes. The whole 
would make an impressive spread, espe- 
cially in a field that had been hogged 
down so severely that only a few scattered 
stubs of cornstack remained upright. 

“They love these barren fields where not 
even a hen pheasant can hide,” chuckled 
Morgan, laying out hunting coat, gun and 
shells. 

“That’s just what I wondered about. 
Where are we going to hide?” 

“Drive this car back to the farmyard. 
I'll have the decoys set out and the blinds 


would lower my body thickness 
below the surface of the vegeta- 
tion and that was the main thing. 
Too, there was a little windrow 
of wind -piled corn stalks nearby 
and it was the work of minutes 
to fit my body into the furrow 
and lay enough stalks across it 
to effectively break its bulk into 
smaller and less visible segments. 

“Ten minutes to go,” shouted 
Morgan as I walked over to get 
my gun and hunting coat. “I’m a 
little higher so I’ll keep watch of 
the Refuge and yell when they 
show.” 

“If they show,” I yelled back, 
against the roar of an unusually 
heavy gust of wind. “If they’re 
smart they’re down in Arkansas 
by now.” * 

I twisted and squirmed into 
my hunting coat, which I’d paint- 
ed with criss-crossing black 
lines earlier in the fall, and slid 
down into the shallow slot in the 
ground. As soon as I got out of 
the wind the cold was appreci- 
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I noted out of the cornea of my eye 
that my two fellow Waltonites were 
watching with great expectationcy 
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By Kenneth H. Smith 


■ HEY laughed when I hauled out my 
fishing tackle. 

It was not a polite laugh. It was a horse 
laugh. A "bronch’s cheer. 

But they paid through the other side of 
the nose before I finished. He who laughs 
bassed, laughs last, like I often say. 

In order not to go off Vz cocked on this 
incidence, I will give you a little back- 
ground. My mother with well meant lack 
of forbearance named me Knowles after 
a remote forebear. In my youthhood my 
little playmites dubbed me Knowlesy, 
which was later corrupped to Knowsey. 
This was a fitten nickname for one of my 
mental caliper, but it was a misfortunate 
nickname for another reason, namely on 
acct. of me being cursed with an oversize 
nose, so unformed persons often mistake 
my name for Nosey. 

So I am use to being laughed at by 
large, incouth truck drivers and etc., who 
can reticule an unpossessing, unassuring 
resident like I without indangering there 
wellbeing. As a matter, of course, I usu- 
ally let there degoratory remarks roll like 
ducks back off the water, and bide my 
time. Even a worm will turn the tables, 
like I often say. 

But to get back to the train of my story, 
when I broke out with my emergency 
bass tackle, I Vz expected the hyenic 
laughter which issued from my two boone 
companions, Fritz and Orv. Still, it was 
unpolite, as we are often all in the same 
boat, as fishermen often are. 

“Hey, Orv, Knowsey’s been having 
himself a dime,” said Fritz, amids bursts 
of merryment. 

“Yeah,” said Orv, braying like the jaw- 
bone of an ass, “he must of bought heavy 
in Well worth stock.” 




I only gave them a weathering look and 
repeated a line which came to my mind 
like a flash in the pan: 

“It counts not what you lend or lease, 
but how you play your game, and also 
your fish. Remember, my short-feathered 
friend, the time may come when this will 
be a horse of a different collar.” 

MAYHAPS you are wondering at what 
I am driving at. Well, I once read how a 
story ought to contain an element of sus- 
pension, which I will now relieve you of. 
Whiles in a weak moment, I allowed my- 
self to lend-lease my casting rods, reels, 
plugs and etc. to a friend who was going 
on a vacation trip, and kept only a flyrod 
and a few lures with which to lure the 
finny dennisons whiles he was gone. 

Having thus in so foolhardly a manner 
burned my britches behind me, it left me 
out on a spot when Orv reported that he 
had uncovered a lake where there were 
bass as long as your arm, but you had to 
fish them with a casting rod, on acct. of 
the nature of the tureen, trees and snags, 
not permitting you to flay the lake with a 
flyrod, and would I like to try it? 

But I was never one to be bilked by 
details, so slashing through this unsur- 
monotable obstacle with one fell blow I 
walked to the dime store, as the hr. was 
growing late and there was no time to 
borrow an outfit, and bought a rod, reel 
and line for a total outlaying of less than 
$1, cash, my wife and a slick encyclo- 
pedian salesman who doped me into buy- 
ing a set of books having divided almost 
everything else that was left of my weak- 
ly stupend, as I call it. So early the next 


a.m. at dawn, there we were on the bank 
of the lake, ready to fish. 

Mayhaps a less ingenuous person would 
of run into trouble putting that outfit to- 
gether, but not me. They were giggling 
like a pair of historical giggelos after I 
hauled out my tackle, but turning my 
back in icecold scorn on my jibbering 
mismates, I calmly went about my work. 
The rod was in two sections, which 
screwed together as if made for the pur- 
pose, which I suppose they were, although 
not exactly of a match, as when screwed 
tight, the guides did not line up true. 

When they saw I was dead in earnest, 
Fritz said: “I will gladly lend you the 
loan of my extra rod and reel, having no 
use for them, as I am not ambiguous.” 
But I only told him, “I am not inter- 
ested in your marital statistics. I will use 
my own, thank you.” 

By then I was fastening the reel on its 
seat, which I accomplished it by using my 
knife to pare away part of the grippe, and 
then broke off a couple of matches for 
wedges to hold the reel solid, it was a 
very workmanship job. 

When I had disuntangled the line and 
put it on the reel and not forgotten to 
knot a hunk qf leader above my yellow 
wooden plug which cost me 23 cents plus 
sales tax, and all ready to go, some time 
had lapsed, and Orv was already battling 
a fine fish of the order Microptopus. 

That whitted my appetite, and as he 
landed his fish, I sniffled the air like a 
warhorse eager to advance into the affray 
and show those two fine fellows that the 
race is not always to the swift. A % block 
down the bank I saw a spot where a log 


was laved by the waves, and with hope 
spurning me on, I hurried towards it, but 
maintaining a simblance of outwardly 
calm. 

I noted out of the cornea of my eye that 
my two fellow Waltonites, as I call them, 
were watching with great expectationcy, 
so I put extra care in my cast, remember- 
ing the fine points of the art. Wrist flex- 
able, elbow close in at the side, reel han- 
dle up, point rod tip towards target, bring 
rod back, and let her go, using the spring 
of the rod. 

But alas, instead of the plug sailing way 
out beyond the log as you might right- 
eously expect, it inscribed a short ark 
whiles the reel buzzed like a timber rat- 
tler with an acheing fang, and the yellow 
plug plunged into the water with a dis- 
enheartening splash, and hobbled to the 
surface at best only 5 yds. away. 

FRITZ and Orv did not say anything. But 
they did make solmds. One of them whis- 
tled and the other one took his clue and 
made a noise which is called a bird, but 
not like any bird call with which I am 
familiar with. 

Untaunted by my disfortune, I started 
to peck away at the lashback on my reel, 
whiles I explained: “It always takes a 
fellow a little while to get use to a new 
outfit. I’ll bet you did not do any better 
or even that good when you first started 
using your tackle.” 

“No,” said my ( Continued on page 72) 


"Mon was meant to stay on land 
and let the fish have the water." 



Shotgun Etiquette 

By Fred Etchen 

Nationally Famous Shooting Instructor 


I N this article, the last of this se- 
ries on shotgun shooting and safe- 
ty, I am going to enumerate some 
of my pet hunting hates. In doing 
this, I am not trying to get some 
grudges off my chest. My object is 
merely to put across a point or 
two of hunting etiquette. In many 
years of hunting I have found that 
these hates are not peculiar to me 
alone. They are harbored by vir- 
tually the entire hunting frater- 
nity, strangely enough also by 
those whose thoughtless offenses 
against the unwritten laws of 
courtesy in the field have spawned 
and nurtured these “hates.” 

Most hunters don’t deliberately 
set out to be bad sports. They de- 
sire the respect and friendship of 
their fellow hunters as much as 
any man. Yet this type is always 
with us, many of them, possibly, 
because they never have been 
taught the error of their ways. 

The hunter should always keep, 
this little maxim before him: 

It is just as important to be a 
good sportsman in the field as it is 
to be a good shot. Probably it is 
more important. 

In their zeal to kill, and inci- 
dentally display their shooting 
prowess, many hunters are apt to 
forget the little niceties of the 
field. They overlook the fact that 
the same values obtain there as in 
all other walks of life. Thus, the 
man who favors his shooting part- 
ner, even though just a little — in a 
word, who carries ordinary cour- 
tesy into the field — is always re- 
garded more highly than the man 
who is freely acknowledged to be a 
great shot but takes advantage of 
every opportunity to kill game and 
“to heck” with his shooting partner. 


Wrong. (Top) Gun is carried 
carelessly and top side up 
across the shoulder, barrel 
so low a quick swing could 
bump the head or face of a 
shooter walking behind. 


Correct. Gun is slung over 
the shoulder upside down. 
Barrel is pointed upward 
slightly, high enough to 
miss a gunner in the rear. 
Fred Etchen is in front; 
left to right, behind, are 
Walter Snider, Matt Kelch 
and Harry Schomerus, man- 
ager of the Lincoln Park 
Gun Club, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of five I would know and he 
would know that he really did not 
shoot at what fell. 



A SPORTSMAN who will kill a 
reasonable amount of game and 
who sees that his hunting partner 
has an equal chance to kill game 
is the man I want to hunt with. 
The man who is an excellent shot 
and in his smart way tries to hog 
the deal by shooting at everything 
that gets up can hunt alone, as far 
as I am concerned. 

In many cases our true sports- 
man is not the best shot. But even 
though he kills a few less birds, 
he has the greater satisfaction of 
knowing that he has contributed 
to an enjoyable day afield for his 
hunting pals. Even though he is 
the finest shot in the county, the 
true sportsman would rather see 
his shooting pals kill game than 
kill it himself. This doesn’t mean 
he should come back from a hunt 
empty-handed. Courtesy in the 
field doesn’t mean an Alphonse 


Three comfortable and perfect gun 
positions as the hunters start to 
walk across a field. Though each 
position is different, any of the 
guns can be brought quickly to the 
shooter's shoulder for rapid work. 


How right-handed and left-handed 
shooters should pair off in the 
field. The right-hander should be 
on the left, the left-hander on 
the right. This gives less inter- 
ference and trouble with cross- 
firing. Each shooter should shoot 
only at game that is on his side. 


And now for a few pet hunting hates. 

Don’t you hate to go hunting with a 
man who runs on ahead when he finds a 
dog on point, flushes the game and takes 
his shots? Wouldn’t you much rather hunt 
with a man who, seeing the dogs on a 
point, will call his fellow hunters so that 
all of them have an equal chance when 
the game is flushed? The latter man is 
what you call a sportsman and, inciden- 
tally, a friend. 

Don’t you hate to see a duck hunter 
shooting at ducks clear out of range? 
Maybe he kills one once in a while but he 
wounds many and he gives no one else a 
chance to get a shot within reasonable 
range. This hunter can, and does, spoil an 
entire hunting trip for all the gunners 
around him. But he either never learns, or 
doesn’t care. He is roundly hated by all 
good sportsmen. He ruins more hunts than 
drouth and disease and predators put to- 
gether. 

Don’t you hate to go hunting with a 
game hog? That’s what I call the man 
which shoots at everything in sight, never 
giving his shooting pals a chance if he can 
help it. This man is always shooting game 


out from under the other fellow's gun, 
and as often as not he’ll brag about it. 
Let’s put the Indian sign on this man, not 
only for our own peace of mind and a 
fair chance at the game, but to conserve 
the game supply. 

And don’t you hate to go hunting with a 
man who claims everything that falls? I 
have hunted with people who would fire 
at everything in sight and claim every- 
thing that fell, even though four times out 


and Gaston act. The good sportsman can 
usually come in with a bag limit or as 
much game as the other hunters because 
his fellow hunters will usually extend to 
him the same courtesies. 

Now let’s talk about the farmer or 
rancher who, if he does not under the 
common law really own the game we 
shoot, at least produces it on his land. This 
necessity of hunting on another’s land 
certainly involves ( Continued on page 58) 
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The Kid 
Goes 


Frank Sargent, over 85, and 
but slightly over 1 00 pounds, 
found the thick cover suited 
to his short-range ex-flint- 
lock, handled with affection. 


"Back in those days it was a 
rifle — or rather, the near- 
est thing they had to rifles 
then. It was a flintlock, and 
had about a foot more barrel." 


Ringnecking 


By R. M. Blackman 


■ RANK SARGENT, a lean, wiry young- 
ster of 85 years and but slightly over 100 
pounds, hopped nimbly out the right door 
of the parked car and quickly drew his 
ancient firearrti from its lengthy canvas 
case. Carl Sheets slid out the left side, 
paying no attention to ' the enthusiastic 
nimrod, nor the arm he would use on 
ringnecks. 

“The old gun has quite a historical 
background,” Frank was saying, half to 
himself. 

I studied the expression on the wrinkled 
face of the slight hunter, as he enjoyed 
the feel of the arm, and pointed it at vari- 
ous objects. It was evident that his feeling 
for the gun was very close to affection. 

“It had a part in the taking of Quebec,” 
he continued. 

“It had a part in the taking of Q-U-E — 
W-H-A-T?” Carl asked in surprise, as he 
came running around the front of the car. 


“It had a part in the taking of Quebec,” 
Frank repeated. “In those days it was a 
rifle — or rather, the nearest thing they 
had to rifles then. It was a flintlock, and 
believe it or not, it had about a foot more 
barrel.” 

“Ever kill a ringneck with it?” Carl 
asked. 

Frank’s answer of “Oh, yes — occasion- 
ally” was not very convincing to Carl. 

“It’ll be an interesting experiment to 
watch,” Carl decided, as we started out. 

We had agreed to hunt a field of ma- 
chine-husked com first. Very seldom is 
such a field a good place for a hunter to 
use a small gauge or any short range gun. 
The field had been so well cultivated that 
there was scarcely any grass or weeds 
among the flattened com stalks. But 
Frank, like any good soldier, was game to 
do his best with the equipment at hand. 

Frank took off briskly, walking out to 


the end of the line agreed upon, and with- 
out the least hesitancy, started across the 
cornfield. 

“He’s an interesting old chap,” Carl re- 
marked, “must be close to 70 years old . . . 
Look at ’im leg it across that field.” 

“One of the most interesting characters 
I’ve ever known. That kid will be 86 his 
next birthday, and don’t take too much 
comfort in my statement about his age, 
because we’ve got a strenuous half day 
ahead in matching his- stride.” 

Frank was nearly half way across the 
field, Carl and I were far to his rear, when 
we heard the dull black powder B-O-O-M 
of the ex-flintlock. Partly hidden by a 
cloud of smoke, we could see Frank, but 
unfortunately he had failed to stop his 
speeding ringneck. He quickly went to 
work with his reloading, and when Carl 
noted this activity from the distance, he 
turned to me and laughed. 
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Carl picks up his bird. "Now, 
he said, "that should take care 
of that white-collared boy. They 
oughta be room in there for an- 
other one." He got another one, 
and then another, completing his 
legal bag limit of three cocks. 


and. draw up even before starting across 
the field. 

We had gone nearly across the field 
without any ringnecks showing up, and 
then from a little knoll about 75 yards 
from the end of the field, three cock birds 
flushed and went rocketing away over the 
flattened cornstalks. A little later two 
cocks and a hen went up, and from a point 
50 yards in front of Carl and me, a single 
cock swung out into a wide curve. Carl 
and I saluted the single bird with two 
guns each, but he was not the least bit 
delayed or injured. 

“And still some hunters argue they kill 
’em with a .410,” Carl remarked. “I’d have 
to see it done.” 

“It’s possible, but not probable,” I an- 
swered. “Conditions would have to be just 
right, and they’re not right very often.” 

W E reached the end of the cornfield 
without anything of importance happen- 
ing. We promptly swung around where 
Frank had been, as he was headed back 
toward the other end of the field. In mak- 
ing our last trip through the flattened 
stalks, we speeded up in order to over- 
take Frank. We couldn’t seem to gain a 
step, for Frank had maintained his speed 
till he was getting dangerously near a 
patch of unhusked com. This patch was 
about 12 rods square, and was in a low 
spot where it had been too wet for the 
machine to operate. It just wouldn’t do to 
let him in there ( Continued on page 87 ) 


“Glad the kid does 
not have an auto- 
matic, or he’d run us 
down in less’n an 
hour,” Carl said. 

By the time Frank 
had his charge accu- 
rately measured, well 
rammed and primed, 
we were about 20 
yards ahead and to 
the right of his posi- 
tion but, looking 
around, I noted that 
he was again under 
way. 

Near the end of the 
field, three cock birds 
shot out about 50 
yards ahead of Carl 
and me. Carl let go 
two ineffective blasts, 
and the situation was 
still unchanged after 
I had fired my right 
barrel. But when I let 
off my left barrel, in 
a 60-yard attempt, 
feathers flew and my 
ringneck dropped 
with a thump. 

“He’ll stay put,” Carl remarked, but 
Frank merely turned his attention our 
way momentarily and increased his speed 
toward the end of the field. 

I picked up my bird near the end of the 
com rows, and although we immediately 
swung around Frank’s position, he was 
already in the lead and gaining. I wanted 
to see this eager outdoorsman make a kill 
but, in such open cover with some wind 
and such wild flushing birds, it seemed 
near the impossible. 

“Look at ’im go, Carl!” I called, as the 
fast-stepping nimrod seemed to increase 


speed step by step. 

“We’ve got to lay 
our ears back and get 
down to business,” 
Carl decided, putting 
on a bit more speed 
in order to gain a few 
yards. “Hope some- 
thing flushes ahead of 
’im, so he’ll have to 
give Old Quebec a 
re-fill.” 

Frank was perhaps 
75 yards from the end 
of the field, and we 
were at least that far 
behind him and to his 
right, when four hens 
flushed ahead of him. 
Ten yards farther on, 
two cock birds took 
the air about 40 yards 
ahead of Frank, who 
fired very quickly. 
This time, he drew a 
few feathers from one 
of the pair. 

While the re-load- 
ing operation was in 
progress off to our 
left and ahead, Carl 
and I finally drew up 
even with the busy hunter, then con- 
tinued slowly toward the end of the field. 
When we stopped to wait for Frank, three 
hens flushed a short distance behind us, 
and a little later, two more. 

At the end of the field Carl held 
the inside pivot, while Frank and I 
swung around to his left. I waited 
for Frank to come in behind me 


Three birds in the hand are 
worth many in the cornfield, 
especially on windy days, or 
whenever they flush wildly. 
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Mrs. Sutton with her big fish. Dr. Sutton is standing at the left. 

GRANDMOTHER 
Tries the Panuco 


By 

TaMPICO is the leading port of Mexico, 
and is situated on the north bank of the 
Panuco River, about six miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico. The city owes much of its 
prominence to the fact that four of the 
most productive oil fields in the country, 
the Ebano, Panuco, Huasteca and Tuxpam, 
all lie within less than 100 miles of its site. 
These fields temporarily are practically 


Dr. Richard L. Sutton 

deserted, but it is only a question of time 
until they are again in production. 

The city is located in the southeast cor- 
ner of the State of Tamaulipas, and to the 
sportsman it is important because it is the 
base for some of the best fishing and small 
game shooting on the entire North Amer- 
ican Continent. The Panuco may rightful- 
ly be considered the Winter Capitol of the 






The Panuco is sparkling, 

The tarpon leap and play. 

The sun is high, the cloudless sky 
Proclaims a perfect day. 

Their brief siestas ended. 

The boatmen cease to nod. 

There's work to do, for more than two, 
When Grandma swings a rod! 

— Mexican Holiday 
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tarpon Kingdom. The best months are 
February, March and April, although May 
sometimes can be included. 

Good tarpon fishing also is to be had 
at Vera Cruz, Tuxpam and Tupilco, but 
when it comes to record fish, the Panuco 
easily holds first place. Owing to its ac- 
cessibility, particularly by air, Tampico is 
destined to become headquarters for Sil- 
ver King enthusiasts the world over. 

The cost of an airway ticket from 
Brownsville is little more than the taxi 
fare from Corpus Christi to Port Aransas. 
Living expenses in Mexico are minimal. 

In ADDITION to tarpon, giant snook are 
to be found in both the Panuco and the 
Tamesi, while just off the mainland, red 
snapper, mackerel and similar panfish 
abound. It is truly an angler’s paradise. 

Acting on the experienced advice of my 
old and dear friend, the late Dr. John 
Alexander Lowe Waddell, bridge engineer 
and sportsman, I first investigated the 
possibilities of the Panuco in 1920. Since 
then I have made several fruitful visits to 
this territory and have never been disap- 
pointed. 

Through the kindness of Senor Pancho 
Pier, the premier big game angler of Mex- 
ico, I was so fortunate as to procure the 
services of Captain Rodolfo Peralta, of 
Tampico, who is not only the most skilled 
and able tarpon fisherman that I have ever 
met, but is also a gentleman of the old 
school, courteous, cultured, kindly and 
hospitable. It was a lucky day for me 
when I won the friendship and esteem of 
Rodolfo Peralta. 

At Tampico, one generally employs an 
English speaking cicerone, such as Cap- 
tain Peralta, who, in turn, engages a boat- 
man to take care of the problems of navi- 
gation. On paper, this may appear compli- 
cated, but in reality, one secures excellent 
service, the use of a fine 24-foot boat, to- 
gether with a motor car, and good com- 
pany, all for the astounding total of $12 a 
day! Visitors from the United States were 
never more welcome in Mexico than at 
present, and for this reason I felt sure that 
my little 1943 expedition was going to 
be a successful one from the moment I 
stepped on the plane. 

My wife, who has always been the lucky 
angler in our family, planned to join me 
later. Before she arrived, I had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining, in succession, Dr. 
Andrew L. Skoog, the famous neuropsy- 
chiatrist of Kansas City, who not only 
psychoanalyzed the fish, but also succeed- 
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Dr. Andrew L. Skoog and tarpon. 


ed in running up a score of about two to 
my one for every day of the week he 
stayed. 

I found Dr. Skoog practically free of in- 
hibitions, an important factor in dealing 
with Panuco tarpon. He who hesitates is 
lost, and if you do not succeed in hooking 
a fish the instant it touches a hook, you 
had as well call it a day, and start looking 
for another victim. 

M Y SON-IN-LAW, Lewis Moore, of Me- 
Allen, Texas, came next, and he, too, 
taught the Silver Kings a much needed 
lesson. 

Mr. Leo Edward Owens, of Carmel by 
the Sea, and Harlingen, followed Lewis, 
and I picked up a lot of good ideas from 
him. Mr. Owens proved to be as expert 
with the rod and reel as he is with the 
editorial pencil, and, like the fine sports- 



Tony, the boatman, and Captain Peralta. 


man he is, when he hooked a tarpon he 
invariably turned it loose. A noble exam- 
ple for the neophyte. 

The local newspapers had been very 
kind to us and, when Mrs. Sutton arrived, 
everyone was interested. Her aureole of 
white hair and her tan slacks created a 
sensation on Main street. At the airport, 
Senora Peralta headed a reception com- 
mittee, and when the band struck up, 
Mama’s fellow passengers were greatly 
impressed. On the previous day, I had 
snagged a couple of nice, plump six and a 
half footers, and these beauties, properly 
arranged, decorated the entrance to the 
airport. 

In April, the best fishing is to be had at 
“Tarpon Bend,” 18 miles up the River, and 
at “Little Africa,” just below the Bend. 
We spent much of our time at these two 
locations, leaving our boat at the nearby 


pumping station, in charge of one of our 
men at night. 

The fish strike only spoons, or plugs, 
and bite only during the afternoon. I have 
wasted hours trying to feed them mullet, 
at all times of the day. 

In order to facilitate matters, we would 
have luncheon in ( Continued on page 58 ) 


The beautiful fish means food for a 
week for this peon and his family. 




Lewis Moore of McAllen, Texas, and Captain Peralta on the fishing launch. 


4 Methods 
of Dressing 
Wild Ducks 

By Wayne M. Judy 


Wild DUCKS of the various species enjoy two distinctions 
that can be credited to no other game birds on the American 
continent. These two distinctions, both of them justly deserved 
are, first, that they furnish far more shooting pleasure than any 
other bird that flies, and second that they are responsible for 
more cuss words than all other game birds combined. The en- 
joyment supreme comes in the blind when a flock of bluebills 
or mallards set their wings over the decoys. The cuss words 
come at home in the basement, woodshed, or garage when the 
ordeal of dressing is taking place. In the blind you say, “Why 
didn’t I get more?” and in the basement, “Why did I get so 
many?” 

No magazine article, even with illustrated instructions, can 
remove all of the grief from dressing ducks, for it is, in so many 
words, just a dam hard job. Some sportsmen say they enjoy it, 
but even these few undoubtedly have their fingers crossed 
when they make such a statement. The writer of this material, 
being one of those in the vast majority of duck hunters who 
never was in love with the job, decided to collect all of the 
information that he could about the various methods used and 
perhaps in some way he could evolve a scheme that would help 
remove the black marks from the grand sport of duck hunting. 

Four different methods collected from various sources were 
studied and very patiently tried out and the conclusion reached 
was the one started out with, that there is no easy method, but 
that in some cases one method worked better than the others. 
This being the case, all four methods experimented with will 
be described with the hope in mind that some place in this 
material, duck hunters will find a few ideas that will take away 
at least some of the difficulties encountered between the blinds 
and the roasting oven. 

The first method, and perhaps the most often used, is that of 
first dry picking and then scraping after the bird has been 
dipped in paraffin. It has very definite advantages over the 
other three ways and perhaps should be recommended as the 
best method in common use. 

The feathers are first removed by hand plucking. Use a roll- 
ing -movement with the thumb and first finger and remove as 
much of the down as possible. When this is completed, pull out 
all of the larger feathers and then cut off the head and wings. 
A pair of tin-cutting shears will be found easier for this job 
than the commonly used knife. 

After this rough picking is completed, the birds, if not al- 
ready cold, should be allowed to cool thoroughly before dipping 
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1. Roll the feathers off between the thumb and the first finger. 




2. After dry picking, submerge duck in paraffin and withdraw. 




5 . After picking, use blow torch to singe the duck conveniently. 


For wet picking or steaming, submerge duck in steaming water. 
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3 . After the paraffin is cold, it should be scraped off with knife 4 . Tin snips excel knife for cutting off wings, head and legs. 




wish to go to the trouble of heating water 
and melting paraffin. One caution: do not 
try to remove pin feathers with the flame, 
for if it is held in one spot even for a 
short period, it burns the skin and pos- 
sibly the flesh. The pin feathers in all 
cases should be removed with a pair of 
tweezers or a knife. 

The third method, and one preferred 
by many above all others, is that of wet 
picking or steaming. Ducks, because their 


in the paraffin. In preparing 
the paraffin, it is not at all 
necessary to melt an entire 
kettle full as is so often 
thought. This is one of the 
reasons why this method of 
dressing ducks has been 
classed by many as being 
too expensive to use for 
just a few birds. 


O NE bar of wax is enough 
for several birds and, in 
fact, can be used over and 
over again. The secret of 
this operation is first to 
heat a kettle or bucket of 
water until it is steaming 
hot, and then drop in the 
paraffin. The paraffin melts 
at once and being lighter 
than water, forms a film 
over the top. This film 
should be at least one- 
eighth of an inch thick. As 
soon as the wax is melted, 
hold the duck by its feet 
and submerge until entirely 
covered to the knee joint. 

Immediately after dunking, the bird 
should be slowly withdrawn, and it will 
be found that the duck is completely in- 
cased in a coat of cold, hard wax that, 
when scraped off with a knife, takes with 
it all of the down, fuzz, and most of the 
pin feathers. 

After the wax has been removed, the 
bird is ready to be drawn. This operation 
is the same no matter which plucking 
method is used. Simply remove all the 
entrails, heart, gizzard, and 
lungs the same as ■ in any 
fowl. Be sure to save the 
gizzard and liver for they 
add much to the giblet 
gravy or stuffing. 

After drawing, wash thor- 
oughly with water, using, 
if possible, a garden hose so 
that the force will com- 
pletely clean out the body 
cavity. To further remove 
all traces of blood and to 
improve the flavor of the 
ducks when cooked, they 
should now be allowed to 
soak in cold water to which 
has been added a generous 
pinch of salt and baking 
soda. 

The second method of 
dressing and one which is 
not commonly used is that 
of dry picking as clean as 
possible and then singeing 
or burning off the fuzz with 
a blow torch. This method 
is recommended if the birds 
are killed late in the sea- 
son when they are past the 
pin feather stage. The bird 
should be first dry picked 
as clean as possible, and 
then singed with the clean 
blue flame of a blow torch. 

You will find that this re- 
moves the remaining fuzz 
and down like magic. This 
method is especially useful 
if you have just two or three 
ducks to clean and do not 


/. Step one in skinning a duck is to remove the feathers and skin from 
the breast. Advantages are speed and elimination of pin feathers. 


feathers are waterproof, 
cannot be scalded and pick- 
ed like a pheasant, grouse, 
or quail, but if steamed can 
be picked very nicely. This 
method can be described as 
the best, if the cleaning 
must be done in a place 
where loose feathers float- 
ing around would bring 
down the wrath of friend 
wife. If using the steaming 
method, simply wrap the 
entire bird in a burlap bag 
and submerge in water that 
is steaming hot, but not 
boiling. Leave it in the 
water for between three 
and five minutes, depending 
on the temperature of the 
water, and then remove and 
pick as fast as possible be- 
fore the duck gets cool. A 
little experimentation may 
be necessary because if the 
duck stays in the water too 
long, or if the water is too 
hot, the skin will tear when 
the feathers are pulled. 

The last method to be described and the 
one used the least often, is that of skin- 
ning. When this procedure is used, the 
skin and all the feathers are removed in 
one operation. Simply start by cutting a 
small place through the skin at the base 
of the neck on the breast side. Hold the 
bird by the head with one hand, insert 
the fingers of the other in the cut and 
pull toward the tail. With most species of 
ducks, just one pull is all that is necessary 
to skin the entire breast. 
After this first operation is 
finished, place the thumbs 
on the breast, the fingers on 
the back and just push the 
bird up and completely out 
of its own skin. The wings 
can then be cut off where 
they meet the body, or if 
desired, can be skinned out 
and saved. 

If ducks are thin, or if 
they are young and tender, 
the meat sometimes has a 
tendency to tear when pull- 
ing the skin off. If this is 
the case, it may be neces- 
sary to cut a little with a 
sharp knife or razor blade 
at the place where the tear- 
ing starts or at the point 
where the flesh meets the 
skin. This tearing only hap- 
pens on the breast and is 
easily overcome with just a 
few strokes of the knife. 


There are certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages that 
should be kept in mind 
when deciding whether or 
not to prepare ducks by 
skinning. The advantages 
are speed and the elimina- 
tion entirely of the pin 
feather menace. Ducks very 
definitely can be dressed 
faster by skinning than any 
other way in common use. 
As for the pin feathers, they 
( Continued on page 78 ) 
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The most notable of Alaska's big game is the 
giant moose, Alces gigas, largest of the deer 
family. The antlers sometimes attain a spread 
of six feet. Photo by Frederick W. Hoi lender. 
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This band of Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep 
appears at ease, perhaps sensing that their 
habitat in Jasper Park, Alberta, is pro- 
tected. Jasper is the largest game preserve 
in Canada. In normal times, the surrounding 
country attracts big game hunters from afar 
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Just before these Canada geese went south 
with the flock, they were photographed on the 
shore of Flathead Lake, northwestern Montana. 
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Designs of duck boats vary with locale. Here is an 
old-timer doing service on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. 




Two Philadelphians go 
gunning for ducks up 
the Delaware River at 
Tinicum Creek. Joe 
Maguire holds up the 
ducks for all to see, 
but Frank Kohler, the 
man with gun, may 
have shot them. Joe 
built the duck boat. 
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This American wapiti in Lamar Valley, Wyoming, 
has a magnificent rack of wide-beamed antlers. 


A lake trout of 47 pounds 
must have been a weighty 
problem for Mr. Clayton 
Shupp when he landed it 
from Munising, Michigan, 
waters. While the world 
record lake trout weigh- 
ed more, most fishermen 
are satisfied with any- 
thing over five pounds. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service photo 


You are playing with tire it you violate any ot the regulatior 
ing the taking, possession and transportation of migratory 


"The Agents Will Get You!" 


An Editorial 


y/ T 

I HE AGENTS will get you if you don’t watch out!” 
Yes, sir! U. S. Game Management Agents are like a 
peppy bloodhound with a keen nose! They will follow the 
slightest lead as surely and persistently as a good hound 
follows the two -day old scent of the escaped convict. 
They love cold trails, and follow them for weeks and 
months to the final lair of the pursued. Starting with no 
information other than an automobile license number, 
they have convicted violators guilty of shooting on Fed- 
eral refuges. A chance remark in a public place has 
brought to the bar of justice the principals in a goose- 
shooting violation in another state. One little slip in the 
well-laid plans of an organized gang has resulted in the 
fine and imprisonment of market hunters and their cus- 
tomers across half the nation! You are playing with fire 
if you violate any of the regulations governing the taking, 
possession and transportation of migratory fowl. “The 
Agents will get you if you don’t watch out!” 

What’s that? They’ll never get you because you never 
violate Federal regulations? Well, maybe so, but we will 
lay you ten to one that you don’t know the law of the 
land well enough to take full advantage of your legal 
shooting rights and yet stay out of trouble indefinitely! 

Do you know when a duck stamp is required and when 
it is not? If you are over 16 you must have a federal 
stamp to hunt ducks, geese or brant, but you do not need 
a stamp to hunt coot, rail, doves, or woodcock. Remember 
too, that you must validate your duck stamp by signing 
your name in ink or with an indelible pencil across the 
face of it. It is unlawful to hunt waterfowl with a stamp 
that has not been validated, and the penalties for this 


seemingly trivial offense are severe. This bears watching. 

If you live in a state that permits you to hunt on your 
own land without a state hunting license, remember that 
this exception does not apply to the federal duck stamp. 

A farmer, shooting waterfowl in his own pond, must have 
a duck stamp. 

Do you know that you are not permitted to bring home 
from Canada' — or Mexico — more ducks than our regula- 
tions permit you to possess, even though the laws of our 
neighboring nations allow you to take and possess a 
greater number? 

Do you know that sinkboxes are prohibited, but that 
the term “sinkbox” is held not to include a box or barrel 
or other contrivance placed on shore, on the bottom of a 
marsh, or a barrel weighted down in water off shore and 
sunk in the mud or held in place by driven stakes? The 
term sinkbox is held to be any floating device, especially 
the type formerly used on the Atlantic Coast, which was 
really a sort of boat built to accommodate one or two men 
and which was anchored in water of some depth and 
weighted down with heavy material so that the top of the 
sinkbox rode very close to the surface of the water. The 
sinkbox was usually anchored in open water and a “set” 
of decoys made around it. 

Do you know that you can- pursue waterfowl in a row- 
boat, canoe or other hand-propelled craft for the purpose 
of “jump-shooting,” but that you can not use these crafts 
for the purpose of “driving” birds over some shooting 
point or to concentrate them in some spot where they 
will have to fly back over you? This may seem like a fine - 
distinction, but there is a dis- (Continued on page 84) 
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DRY 


^Jaul ^onM- 


a gentlemen's whiskey since 1865 


The DRY. x ess of Paul Jones Whis- 
key . . . like the dryness of champagne 
. ..permits you to enjoy the full flavor, 
the full richness and mellowness of 
this truly great American whiskey. 
See for yourself, the next time you try 


this superlative dry Paul Jones. 

If you can’t always get Dry Paul 
Jones . . . please be patient. We are 
trying to apportion our prewar stocks 
of Paul Jones to assure you a continu- 


ing supply for the duration. Our dis- 
tilleries are now 100% in the produc- 
tion of alcohol for rubber, explosives, 
and other war materials. (Our prices 
have not been increased— except for 
government taxes.) 


A blend of straight whiskies— 90 'proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 



WEATHERPROOF 

FABRIC MADE 
WATER-RESISTANT BY 

You are at the prow of a Merchant Marine 
on the icy Atlantic. The wind is howling . . . 
biting . . . penetrating. The salty, frosty sea 
mist sprays its stinging dampness all about 
you. Yet you are warm. 

Although crude rubber is mostly limited to 
War needs, a remarkable War Emergency 
inner coating, still made with real rubber, 
has been developed by Du Pont; which for 
all practical purposes will keep you reason- 
ably dry in rain, snow or sleet. That is why 
even in these wartimes, I can still give you 
a Buck Skein worthy of its name. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all sold out) and I'll 
rush your Jacket to you at once. Carrying charges prepaid. To my old 
Buck Skein customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, Mothers and 
Sweethearts, I haven't many Buck Skeins, so give where they are 
needed most. 

BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Manufacturer;. 

212 Fifth Ave., Dept. J- 13, New York 10, N. Y. 

See that I get your Buck Skein Joe Jacket immediately. 

Color: “Iceland” Blue □ “Honey” Brown Q 

SIZE: Measure Chest over shirt, have tape under arms not tight 

Here’s my $5, check □ or money order □ 


WEATHERPROOF 

FABRIC! 


Name.... 

Address. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED! Here’s why: 
Between the Buck Skein 
fabrics, DuPont 
sprays a thin 
film of precious 
rubber.* 


Vit ? 1 *? V . ictory * On the battlefront it is needed 
u* *11 1° make a, rplane gas tanks puncture-proof against 

bullets. Yet Uncle Sam has granted me Rubber. Why? Because these Jack- 
ets are War Workers Jackets. And Rubber sprayed under the fabric makes 
Buck Skein a miracle of water-resistance. Because the supply is so limited, 
please remember ... when buying ' 


ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY 


TX7HAT I have attempted to tell you on this page is the inside story of 
Buck Skein and why it will keep you dry and warm. These Jackets are 
portrayed so true to life that you can almost feel how soft and pliable the 
Buck Skein fabric really is. 

I hope you will excuse me for cutting up the Jacket a bit for the sake of 
illustrations, but, believe it or not, all those layers of rubber, see are as 
thin as tissue. It is this yery inner construction that retains the natural heat 
of your body and keeps you real warm. So warm, in fact, that a secret vent 
hidden in the pocket acts as a “cooling system," to carry off perspiration 
when a man’s working hard outdoors. Whereas bundlesome layers of clothes 
slow you up, Buck Skein’s freedom speeds you up for Victory and keeps you 
well. And it wears like the hide of an armored tank. It took thousands of rubs 
on the laboratory’s emery wheel to wear through. Yet Buck Skein is so soft, 
so pliable, so light. No matter how many times you wash it, Buck Skein 
comes up smiling as of old. It won't shrink or fade. 


OWARM FOR 
WAR WORK 

Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein for his 
flight to the South Pole. What a proof of 
warmth! Several layers of inner rubber in- 
sulation, as illustrated, are your barriers 
against icy blasts. Only 2> 2 pounds! A light- 
weight Jacket for heavy War Work and 
heavy winters. 


© Watertight Seams 

The inner seams (shown in the X-ray dia- 
gram) are sealed tight. Bound with water- 
repellent tape. This secret Patented 
construction prevents ordinary leakage. 

© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth. 
Workproof! Winterproof! 

Q Windproaf Chest Protector 

By buttoning one flap over the other you 
get a double Buck Skein thickness across 
your chest — and double protection against 
the cold. A two-way Collar for Style or Storm. 

© Air Flow Pockets 

The Jacket is so warm that it needs a vent to 
allow air to circulate and carry off excess 
perspiration. This pocket slit permits you to 
reach your inner clothing pockets without 
unbuttoning the^ Jacket. The underarm pits 
are "air-cooled" by six eyelet ventilators. 


REG. U. S. PAT OFF* 





OVEN BISCUITS — In case you have a 
camp oven, biscuits may be made from 
the same prepared flour mixture used in 
Fryin’ Pan Biscuits by merely adding ad- 
ditional shortening — about V 4 to V 2 tea- 
cupful and blending thoroughly before 
adding water to moisten. Cut into rounds 
or squares as desired after rolling dough 
about Vz" thick, or make into a single 
large “flatcake” with top criss-crossed 
with a sharp knife. Before putting into 
oven, coat top with bacon grease or evap- 
orated milk (undiluted), and bake until 
nicely browned. Try to wait until it’s 
done before eating — a difficult thing to do 
once you catch the aroma from the oven. 


This blazing fire is right for pictorial purposes only, but you get the aroma. 

What's Cooking 


We 


f HETHER your next trip is a week- 
end jaunt, an over-night hunting or fish- 
ing trip, or a longer stay in the deep 
woods — don’t think you have to rough 
it to the extent of living on “sow bosom 
and beans.” A little mechanical ingenuity, 
knowledge of camp cooking, and previous 
preparation will result in variety in your 
camp menu which you may recall with 
regrets many a time later when dining 
on fine linen with silver. 

Camp food — particularly in fall and 
wiftter — can well be a bit richer than one 
is accustomed to in daily city life; and 
somewhat heavier foods are easily as- 
similated in the more rigorous outdoor 
existence. Here are a few recipes worth 
remembering: 

HUSH PUPPIES — When frying fish, 
save the deep fat in the pan, and make 
these succulent tidbits to top off the meal. 
Chop a small onion very fine and mix 
with 2 cups of coarse yellow cornmeal to 
which about Vz cup flour has been added 
as a binder. Salt lightly. Moisten with 
water, mold into balls an inch in diam- 
eter and drop into the smoking hot fat in 
which the fish were fried. Remove when 
nicely browned all over. Boy, oh boy! 

* * * 

CORN CAKES — An old standby, easily 
made, always welcome. When taking corn 
meal along, prepare it by adding 1 part 
flour to 3 parts corn meal. Add 1 teaspoon 
salt, 4 heaping teaspoons baking powder, 
and 1 heaping teaspoon sugar per quart. 
Carry in silk bags or friction-top tins. To 
prepare, add only water or diluted evap- 
orated milk to form a stiff batter. Drop 


By Clyde Baker 

by large spoonfuls on skillet with bacon 
fat, almost smoking hot. Turn when bub- 
bling all over, and brown both sides. With 
bacon or sausage — or nothing else at all — 
there won’t be no leavin’ s!” 

* * * 

FRYIN ’ PAN BISCUITS — Prepare your 
flour, as a matter of convenience, before 
leaving for camp. To each quart of flour 
add 6 heaping teaspoons good baking 
powder, 1 Vz teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, Vz cup powdered whole milk 
(Klim) and V 4 cup good vegetable short- 
ening. Mix all ingredients except the 
powdered milk, blending in the shorten- 
ing thoroughly and 
work through sifter re- 
peatedly; then add the 
powdered milk and sift 
once more. Pack in 
friction top tin cans 
and keep in cool place. 

Add cold water to a 
sufficient quantity of 
this mixture to make a 
stiff dough. Avoid 
kneading — mix barely 
enough to moisten 
through. Work into 
small cakes V\ inch 
thick, and fry in iron 
skillet over live coals, 
propping the skillet a 
few inches above the 
coals. Fresh bacon fat 
is best for frying. Turn 
when necessary, 
browning both sides. 

You’ll come back for 
seconds, brother! Boiling the kettle 


SQUIRREL MULLIGAN WITH DUMP- 
LINGS — Three or four young squirrels, 
cleaned and unjointed. (A real epicure 
will include the heads, with eyes re- 
moved, heads carefully cleaned, and 
skulls cracked. No flavor on earth equals 
that of squirrel brains, and the tidbits of 
meat from the heads!) 

Put into large pot or kettle filled with 
water, and simmer until partly tender. 
Salt to taste, add plenty of coarse-ground 
black pepper, a large onion sliced, two or 
three slices smoked bacon, a few potatoes, 
and anything else you like or have in the 
way of vegetables or seasoning. Keep 
adding water as it cooks down too thick, 
and cook slowly until the meat falls off 
the bones. Remove all bones. 

For the dumplings: Take the required 
amount of the prepared biscuit flour pre- 
viously described and mix to a stiff batter 
with diluted condensed milk or water. 
A well beaten egg, if available, or a heap- 
ing tablespooful of dried powdered egg, 
will improve the dumplings. Bring the 
stew to a brisk boil and drop in the 
dumpling batter by large spoonfuls, cook- 
ing under cover only until light and 
tender. This is the most delicious dish 
on earth — bar none! 

* * * 

DRIED BEEF — Dried beef is an easily 
carried, nutritious, tasty, and valuable 
camp food. It usually comes in sealed 
packages, and sliced very thin; but for 
the long trip, have your butcher obtain 
it for you in the solid piece. It keeps 
well even in hot weather if covered and 


is always a pleasant break in the trail day. 
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kept moderately cool, and may be made 
into many delicious camp dishes. 

* * * 

DRIED BEEF HASH— Cut off desired 
quantity, about % inch thick. Chop fine; 
parboil in pan for two or three minutes 
to remove excess salt; pour off water, 
brown the beef in bacon fat. Remove 
meat to another pan; cook finely chopped 
pre-cooked potatoes and onion in same 
grease until nearly done; add 1 well 
beaten egg, or tablespooriful of egg 
powder, mixed with water; add the dried 
beef, stir all together, and brown well in 
the pan, lifting and turning frequently. 
Good eatin’. 

* * * 

DRIED BEEF SAUTE— A tasty snack 
when you come in hungry. Shave off 
thin slices, and brown quickly until crisp, 
in a very little bacon fat. Goes swell 
with hot oven biscuits. 

* * * 

CREAMED CHIPPED BEEF— Saute as 
above, remove from grease, and blend 1 
or 2 heaping tablespoonfuls flour into 
grease, until well browned. Remove 
from fire, add Vz cup water and stir until 
flour is well blended. Add slowly, stir- 
ring all the time, Vz cup water mixed 
with y 2 cup evaporated milk, heat until 
it simmers. Add the dried beef, drench 
with black pepper, and (if available) a 
dash of paprika, dash of onion salt or 
slice of onion, and simmer for five min- 
utes, or until the gravy is thick. Serve 
on top of thin, well browned Fryin’ Pan 
Biscuits. Plenty good! 

* * * 

BACON — Bacon is best carried to camp 
in half or whole sides, well wrapped in 
waxed paper, and you should choose a 
slightly heavier piece of bacon than you 
would for home use. 

The thin, crisp, “fried to nothing” bacon 
of the breakfast table has no place on the 
camp menu, particularly in cold weather, 
or on long, hard trips. Here the extra 
nourishment of heavier bacon is essential, 
and the extra fat extracted in cooking 
will prove useful for other dishes. 

Slice bacon 14 inch thick, and brown 
carefully in a hot skillet, turning fre- 
quently, and pouring off excess fat. Two 
or three such slices per man provide the 
piece de resistance of a satisfying and 
strengthening meal. If it has a tendency 
to curl up when cooking, nick edges with 
knife. Be sure that the fat portions are 
well browned on both sides — they will 
then be just as tasty as the lean, and once 
the flavor of bacon so cooked is known, 
it will be preferred to that of half 
charred, paper-thin strips which so many 
think they like. 

* * * 

CORNED BEEF— Corned beef, in % 
or 1-pound sealed cans is an excellent 
thing to take to camp. Sliced cold, it 
makes an excellent quick snack when 
you’re too hungry to cook; sliced cold, or 
sliced and browned quickly in a little 
bacon fat, it makes an excellent sandwich 
to slip into your pocket for the day’s 
hunt. Crumbled, browned in fat and 
mixed with finely chopped fried pre- 
boiled potatoes and onions, it makes a 
Corned Beef Hash to write home about. 
But the best corned beef I ever tasted, 
I afterward named “Cawn-Willie Kain- 
tuk.” 


CAWN-WILLIE KAINTUK was eaten 
in France during the latter part of World 
War I. We were past the railhead above 
St. Aignon, had missed two meals the day 
before, and here it was time for breakfast 
and our field kitchens had not arrived. 
So, since we had not yet received emer- 
gency rations, and since, having gone to 
the expense of bringing us that far, it 
seemed foolish to let us starve, we were 
diverted to a colored regiment. As we 
stood in the chow line in the cold, gray 
dawn, a very, very dark-skinned Suthe’n 
Ge’mman came strolling along, licking his 
mess pan as assiduously as any terrier. 
Gathering our strength we called to him, 
“Hey there, Black Boy, what you all got 
to eat this morning?” He rolled his eyes 
toward us as he replied in a slow drawl — 
and in a tone suggesting that he had been 
giving the same answer for weeks: 
“Cawn Willie” — and went on polishing 
the pan with his tongue. Well, at least 
that sounded better than if he had said 
“Slum,” so we took heart to inquire fur- 
ther: “How much are they dishin’ out?” 

Again the eyes rolled, and the same slow 
drawl replied, “Spoonful” — and the pan 
polishing was resumed, with gusto. 

But the “spoon” in question proved to 
be a great cooking spoon with a capacity, 
when heaped, of nearly a pint; and the 
“Cawn Willie” as prepared by that big 
black Kentucky mess sergeant was a 
thing to speak of with bated breath. 

Here is the formula: 

Flake corned beef (canned) as fine as 
possible with a fork; brown lightly in 
little grease and with constant stirring; 
sprinkle with brown sugar, reduce heat, 
and stir until sugar just begins to brown 
in pan; add water to partly cover, season 
to taste with salt and black pepper, and 
simmer, with constant stirring, until 
water is evaporated. That’s all. Not 
much to read about — but WHAT a dish 
to eat! We polished our pans too. 


Sports Afield — November, 1943 

FISH BAKED IN CLAY— Ideal for a 
2V2 to 3-pound bass — or in fact, ANY fish 
of suitable size. Remove head, fins and 
tails; split down belly and clean inside; 
drench inside with flour, a very little salt 
and black pepper, and a thin strip of 
bacon. Close, rub outside with bacon 
grease, drench with flour, or flour and 
cornmeal mixed. Lay on a piece of well- 
kneaded, clean clay, free from sand or 
rocks and moistened to a consistency of 
stiff dough, then pressed out thick. 
Cover with a similar piece of clay, mould 
firmly in hands, and pinch edges tightly 
together all round. Lay on a deep bed 
of clear bright coals, and cover with coals. 
Keep covered and keep coals renewed 
until clay is baked hard. Crack open the 
clay shell, and learn for the first time the 
heavenly flavor of a fish cooked to per- 
fection! 

* * * 

DOPE — It would be sacrilege to close 
a list of camp recipes without mentioning 
that famous old northwoods dish — that 
last emergency dish when there is no 
game, provisions are running low, and 
you’re down to a hunk of dry salt pork 
and the makin’s for a few flapjacks. 
First you slice dry salt pork % to % 
inch thick, cut the slices into cubes, and 
parboil as many times as necessary to 
remove excess salt. Pour off water, and 
while stirring the pork cubes, brown 
them in pan until very crisp. Remove 
from fat and set them aside, keeping as 
hot as possible. Stir flour into the grease, 
blend well while browning, being careful 
not to burn, add water, or diluted evap- 
orated milk, to make a thick gravy. Sea- 
son with black pepper — little, if any salt 
will be needed. Keep hot while you 
make the flapjacks — thin and well 
browned. 

Stack the flapjacks on pan, add a layer 
of the browned pork cubes, and pour the 
gravy over all. Wow! 



HERE'S WHAT WE CAN CALL FISHERMAN'S LUCK. These four giant walleyed pike 
totaling 28 lbs., 13 oz. — the largest weighing 1 1 lbs., 1 oz. — were taken in less than an 
hour near Devil's Gap, Lake of the Woods, Canada, by Parke Brown, Chicago newspaper 
editor. Left to right, guide Norman Kelly, Mrs. Parke Brown and Parke Brown. A short 
time later Mrs. Brown caught a 9V2-pound walleye. 
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* ONLY FIGHTING DOLLARS COUNT . . . BUY MORE BONDS 


On many fronts „ . in many way- . . . large, capa- 
cious rubber boats serve out Navy and Marine 
Corps. Before launching they 
ages”, easily handled, stowed, transported; Quick- 
ly the hulls can be unfolded . . . swiftly their com-, 
partments are inflated to plump buoyancy . . . 
motors are secured on special stern brackets... . . 
and they’re set to go! 

In a brief period a fleet of them can be readied for 
duty. With load capacity of several tons, they are 
used for rearming and refueling operations at ad- 
vance bases. In landing operations, such a boat car- 
ries eighteen men, battle equipped, 
through heavy surf and over coral 
reefs. Highly maneuverable and 
amazingly light in draft, they can 
be operated in shoalest waters. 

They are driven by powerful, full- 
reversing Evinrude "Lightfour” 


motors specially developed for this service. 

B To meet dgg^yaried requirements of amphibious 
warfare on every front,' Evinrude engineers have 
perfected numerous new developments and appli- 
cations of -outboard power, many of which have 
advanced the peacetime outboard motor into new 
fields of usefulness. Today these developments — 
and every motor we build — belong to America’s 
armed forces. After Victory they will be yours. ..for 
your greater enjoyment of every hour on the water ! 

EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 

Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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John (top) and Skipper, 
his black and white pointer, 
and Andy, the author's old 
lemon and white pointer. 


and cut across to intersect the hot beam 
Skipper followed. 

“Ho Major!” John abruptly halted this 
contemplated grand larceny. “Hold it you! 
Whoa! O. K., Skipper, go on.” 

Such a situation, I submit, is saturated 
with many of those elements which make 
a bird hunter’s short life worth while. I 
love them. So does Johnnie. With a word 
to Nip he authorized the eager pup to 
close up behind Skipper and grinned 
chummily across at me. I forgave him all 
his late tenacity of purpose and grinned 
back. 

Nudged by my knee, Andy moved halt- 
ingly up. Major, eyes now on John for 
instructions, now on Skipper, kept paral- 
lel pace with Skipper’s progress by re- 
strained bursts of speed. The pup, all 
business, hung on Skipper’s heels. 


Quail hunting has elements that make a hunter's life worth while. 

By-passed Birds 

By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


JoHNNIE turned out of the road and 
stopped at the top of a long slope down 
which descended straight rows of well- 
seeded kaffir corn. At the foot of the slope 
ran a deep draw, black with brush. Up 
the slope beyond ascended more orderly 
rows of standing feed, every stalk of 
which was top-heavy with grain. 

It was perfect quail country. Too per- 
fect. The only discordant item in the 
scene was a puffing, panting steam shovel 
which was throwing up huge windrows of 
ragged ridges at the top of the far slope. 

I didn’t approve of the place and said 
so. “This is the last day of quail season,” 
I told Johnnie. Sixty-six hunters have 
stopped right here already this year. They 
saw what we see, and, I’ll bet, half of that 
sixty-and-six have combed that draw and 
those fields from end-to-end.” 

“Unless,” said Johnnie, getting out with 
a determined air and reaching back in for 
his gun, “they saw that rumbling, grum- 
bling steam engine and didn’t get out.” 

“Well, I vote we go on,” I persisted. “It’s 
too good to be true this late in the season. 


I know where there are three coveys.” 

But Johnnie is stubborn. Without wait- 
ing for me he followed the dogs into the 
feed. So, since he had the car key and 
there wasn’t much else I could do any- 
way, I trailed along. 

We found no game in the first field. We 
found none in the brushy draw. I hadn’t 
expected to, and was busily cooking up 
some “I told you so” sarcasm to let loose 
when Skipper, Johnnie’s veteran black- 
and-white pointer, lifted his nose high 
and began edging cautiously left. 

That lifted nose of Skipper’s is a sure 
sign of running quail. My old lemon -and - 
white pointer, Andy, took note of Skip- 
per’s stiff-legged stalk and froze in his 
tracks. 

“Uh huh! I thought so!” John said sat- 
isfiedly, and called in his pup, Nipper, the 
better to supervise Nipper’s further edu- 
cation in the art of finding and fetching 
bobwhites. 

John’s Major, a huge horse of a liver- 
and-white pointer, came galloping, nearly 
ran over Andy, plowed to a stop, stiffened, 
realized suddenly that Andy was only 
backing, followed the direction of Andy’s 
eyes, saw Skipper’s slow threatening-to- 
point-at-every-step progress, relaxed, 
went around Andy, who did not budge, 


The dogs crowd around 
John during the short 
stop for noon lunch. 
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“SOME TONGUES SHOULD BE CAN NED f- 

say the 5 Crowns 


Seagram's 5 Crotvn Blended W'hiskey. 86.8 Proof. 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


When o gossip spills a rumor. 

He's committing just the "hloomer" 

That will benefit some unsuspected foe — 

Hence a patriotic nation 
Will protect the situation 
In the manner that we illustrate below! 
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Presently the pup got a whiff of quail. 
The effect on him was electrical. Sud- 
denly transformed from spectator to par- 
ticipant, he quit eyeing Skipper — forgot 
him entirely, it seemed — and tensed on 
his own trail, which swung right from the 
one Skipper followed. 

“Ha!” cried John, elated at this. “See 
that pup do that? Good boy, Nipper! Nice 
work! Steady there, fella! Not so fast! 
Whoap!” 

The pup forged ahead as John talked, 
slowly, cautiously, every muscle in his 
body astrain. Simultaneously with John’s 
“whoap” he came down at trail’s end. No 
experienced dog could have done it 
neater. 

In the meantime Nipper had kept on 
after the running covey. 

“Only one bird here,” John concluded. 
“Skip’s after the bunch. There! Skipper’s 
caught up! O.K., Skipper! Hold it.” Turn- 
ing to me: “You take this single. I’ll go to 
Skip. Ho! Major!” Major displayed signs 
of a pardonable urge to get in on the rise. 
“Back Major! Back right there!” 

Major backed right there. I stepped 
around solid-as-a-rock Andy, and with a 
soft word to the pup, passed him. John 
hurried to Skipper and thus we raised our 
first covey of the day. 

More than a dozen birds were strung 
out ahead of Skipper. The pup’s find, a 
single, as Johnnie had reckoned, went out 
first, clucking wildly, a perfect right- 
angle target. The pup was fetching it to 
me before John began to shoot. 

Three quick reports from John’s 16- 
gauge, and the other three dogs brought 
John three dead bodies, one each. The 
covey disappeared up-slope in a smother 
of smoke which rolled down from the 
belching smokestack of the steam shovel. 

In this fog we promptly lost all the dogs 
but Andy, who hunts close. I came upon 
Major first, beyond the feed field, screwed 
up in a letter C around some sumac 
which grew among scattered hackberry 
trees. 

“Yoo hoo, John!” I sang out. “Here they 
are. Major’s down on them! No, he’s back- 
ing! Nipper’s got them in those briars!” 

“No, he hasn’t,” John’s voice came back, 
from beyond the briars. “The pup’s back- 
ing Skipper. Skipper’s holding ’em away 
over here.” 


So it proved and right then we pro- 
ceeded to enjoy another interesting drama 
enacted by our four pointers. 

“Come through,” John directed me. 
“Speak to Major if he wants to move up. 
Don’t let him get ahead of the pup. 
Where’s Andy?” 

Andy, as usual, was at my knee, stiff as 
a stove poker, eyes glued on Nipper, the 
only dog he could see. Andy is a consci- 
entious backer. 

Eight birds went out in a wad. Three on 
my side bounced high. I caught the right 
one still going up, purposely raked the 
middle one with the edge of my shot pat- 
tern, while it slowed to change directions, 
and half-severed a hackberry tree, around 
which the third bird ducked. 

J OHN shot but once. This shell saving 
by John was so unusual that I was driven 
to curiosity 

“They took timber on me,” John ex- 
plained. “Smart birds. I showered down 
bark with bird the one shot I got. Where 
did they go? Those derned John L. 
Lewises made so much smoke just then 
that I couldn’t tell.” 

“They scattered all over the side of that 
new strip-pit dump. Look! There goes one 
over the top now, right toward the shovel! 
There’s another!” 

We stood and counted five quail scram- 
ble up the bare slope of dirt, slate and 
horseback, so new that not one spear of 
vegetation had as yet begun to grow on it, 
and flip over out of sight. 

“Eight and three make eleven,” John 
calculated aloud. “About three more in 
here somewhere. All right, Skip, get go- 
ing. Birds!” 

Andy found the three, but they wouldn’t 
hold. Up they went, before we could get 
near, over the new dumps, down and they 
were gone! 

“Well that’s that!” said John. “They’re 
educated. They deserve to -get away.” 

“Now,” I suggested, back at the car, 
“let’s go get those three coveys of mine.” 

“You don’t like the place I picked, eh?” 
Johnnie couldn’t resist one dig. 

“Sure I liked it.” I meant it too. “But 
that was luck, pure and simple. Give me 
more protected, less public places, where 
I know there are birds. I’d — ” 

John laughed, cranking up. 


Sports Afield — November, 1943 

“Yes, you’d have taken one look at that 
open shooting,” he said, “one more look 
at that noisy steam shovel so near by and, 
just like every other hunter but us has 
done so far this year, would have gone 
right on.” 

Which was true as gospel. 

“Turn here,” I directed, a couple of 
miles along our way, my three coveys in 
mind. Instead, John stopped. 

“See anything?” he inquired. 

“I do,” I said, half-disgruntled anew at 
his persistent disregard of my wishes. “On 
my right I see a busy filling station and a 
heavily-traveled crossroad. On my left a 
well-used school house, to judge by the 
beaten down yard. On my front a huge 
galvanized-iron hay barn and — ” 

“And,” John caught me up “in your 
rear a double row of hedge and a kaffir 
corn field.” 

“Boy! What a place for bobbies!” I en- 
thused, eyeing that dense- with- under- 
brush, feed-flanked hedge. “I’d like to 
find one like that back somewhere more 
private, away from so much traffic.” 

But it is too open, too easy of access by 
busy people, too close to two surfaced 
roads. All of which hard, common sense 
facts I pointed out to John. No use to 
waste time here, I argued. 

“All right,” Johnnie conceded the ac- 
curacy of my assertions. “But me now, 
I’m going down between those hedge rows 
a way. If you and old Andy were to be 
outside that south hedge when I send a 
covey through, you might have some fun.” 
“Maybe,” he grinned at me around the 
turtle deck, lifted, at the moment, to let 
the dogs out, “the other sixty-and-five 
figured again like you do and didn’t stop 
here either.” 

NOW I have hunted bobwhite quails 
many times in many places. Until that 
day I had had sustaining faith in my 
ability to recognize likely localities for 
bagging that gallant little game bird. 

Before we had gone 200 yards Andy 
began acting suspiciously and John began 
sounding the same. 

“Whoa there, Major!” John’s voice 
boomed across the hedge. “Not so fast 
there, Big Boy. O.K., Skipper, go on. 
Careful, Nipper. Steady.” 

Listening to John I concluded that birds 
still harbored in that hedge and, watching 
Andy’s acute interest in a hot trail, I con- 
cluded further that those same birds had 
recently been feeding in my immediate 
vicinity. 

Major, nose to ground, came through 
the hedge about the time I arrived at this 
decision and confirmed my conclusion. 

But the birds weren’t in the kaffir. 
Skipper found them between the hedges. 

“Here they are,” John announced, “in 
some blackberries. Where are you?” 

I disclosed my whereabouts, cautioned 
Major and Andy and stopped opposite 
John’s voice as he asked: 

“Ready?” 

“Ready.” 

“Here goes!” 

Away they went. A roar of wings. A 
burst of gunfire. 

I like such situations. Seven brown bul- 
lets burst through the hedge. One struck 
a branch not 10 feet from my face, hung 
an instant with wings whirring, backed 
out and disappeared. 



"Of course the fish are big here. Why shouldn't they 
be? We've fed 'em $20 worth o' minnows in two weeks." 
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Sports Afield — November, 1943 

Two made abrupt turns and started ' 
down the hedge. Pickings! I shot that pair 
before they got going well. The remaining 
four headed straight out into the corn. 

I took a long lead on one and was 
lucky. It spun over and over as it went 
down. The others sped on and settled in a 
line well out in the corn. 

John joined me with two dead birds. 
“Pretty thick in there,” he apologized. 
“Tough shooting. Missed one. Any stop in 
the corn?” 

I painted the picture for John and we 
went after the three. 

Old Andy is a bear cat on singles. He 
was frozen fast on the first one when we 
located him. One by one the other three 
dogs fell into formation alongside him. 
John talked to them while I took a pic- 
ture. 

WHEN flushed, Andy’s find, a single, 
went past me like a freight train past a 
tramp, waist-high, barely six feet away. 
Startled, I stepped back. Elated, Johnnie 
chuckled and shot it. 

“Ha! Ha!” he laughed. “Fooled you! 
O.K., Skip, go get it. Fetch. Atta boy!” 
The pup, with John and me at his 
haunches, trailed the second of the trio 
some little distance to find Major already 
pointing it. 

“My bird,” John claimed, closing in 
from the left. It’ll go this way.” 

“My bird,” I claimed, closing in from 
the right. “It’ll go back to the hedge.” 

It did neither. It hopped high, its wings 
beating a terrific nerve -shattering clatter 
on corn leaves, and dived between us. 
We both swung around, both waited, both 
shot. The bird fell. 

“Andy’s gone,” I said when Major had 
retrieved. “Probably got the last one.” 
“Skip’s gone, too,” John said. “Maybe 
he’s on it.” 

Both of us were right and both of us 
were wrong. Skipper and Andy, with Nip 
between them, were radiated around a 
patch of frosted foxtail, when we hunted 
them up, like spokes in a wheel, heads 
in, tails out. Major crept up, where a 
spoke was missing, settled down and 
completed the circle. 

“First time I ever saw that done,” de- 
lighted John. 

“I would be out of films at such a 
time,” I begrudged my inability to pre- 
serve the picture in perpetuity. 

A few moments of tense contemplation 
and John pushed past Skipper’s nose into 
the foxtail. 

The bird went John’s way. 

“Thanks” he said and took it. As sim- 
ple as that. 

“Now,” inquired John, starting down 
the road. “What do you say now about 
public open places late in the season?” 

“I think that one was pretty swell,” I 
admitted. “That makes twice we’ve hit the 
jackpot today, but we can’t do as well 
next time, so let’s go get those three cov- 
eys I’ve been saving. We hardly scratched 
them last Sunday.” 

“Huh!” commented John, turning 
around in the road, “some people sure are 
hard to convince. O.K., let’s go get yours. 
But they’d better be good.” 

Now if I were a quail I’d try to pick 
out just such a home as my three men- 
tioned coveys lived in. A wide, hidden 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Arms and Ammunition 

Major Jim Crossman, Editor 
Major Charles Askins, Acting Editor 


Judging Distances Correctly 

By Major Charles Askins 



BIG CANADA GEESE are apt to fool the hunter whose experience on gauging 
distances has been obtained entirely or mainly from ducks. An old honker will 
not seem half as far away as he really is. 


It IS a comparatively easy matter to 
judge distances along the ground, within 
shotgun range, especially stationary ob- 
jects of recognized dimensions. Even 
birds a-wing, that fly low, nearly always 
pass a tree or something else that will 
afford us a basis for calculations. But 
with birds of unknown size, passing over- 
head, the matter assumes different pro- 
portions. 

In upland shooting, where the birds 
generally rise near us, the matter of esti- 
mating distances need not concern us ser- 
iously. To be sure some shots will be 
missed through an incorrect lead due to 
badly judged flight, but such chances 
will not occur often enough to make a 
great difference in the size of the bag. 

When wildfowl are in question, how- 
ever, the subject is one that cannot be 
studied too closely. Ducks frequently 
maintain a line of flight so regular that 
striking them could present no great diffi- 
culty if we knew how far they were away 
from the gun and exactly what lead to 
give them. Nine misses in ten upon the 
marsh are caused by faulty lead, which in 
turn must be attributed to poor judgment 
of distance or speed of flight. 

Expert gunners estimate the distance of 
their mark, first, by knowing the kind of 
bird that is coming in and the size that 
it should appear at a given time. This 
makes it imperative that we should al- 
ways be able to recognize the species of 
fowl that is approaching, be it teal, mal- 



EXPERT GUNNERS know the size of the 
bird that is coming in. 


lard or pintail, for we cannot reckon 
nearness by size unless the size is well 
known. Secondly, the closeness of wild- 
fowl can be approximately figured by 
keenly observing their markings. The 
shooter may say that he knew the bird 
was within range because he could see 
the white on its cheeks or the bars on its 
wings. The third method is to observe the 
apparent time required for the fowl to 
pass the gun. A bird that is well out will 
seemingly be much longer in passing 
than he would if he whistled by your 
head. 

One of the first things for a wildfowler 
to learn is to recognize the kind of duck 
that is approaching while it is yet at a 
distance. Until he can do this simply 
by the manner of the bird’s flying he 
cannot hope to do a great deal of execu- 
tion. This is true for more than one rea- 
son, but the particular one which con- 
cerns us now is the necessity for judg- 


ing the bird’s range by its size and ap- 
pearance. The novice quickly comes to 
know that a mallard shows markings 
about as far as he can be killed, but if 
he is looking for trimmings of chestnut, 
white and green, and a little black teal 
whizzes by at half -gunshot, he will never 
believe that it was within reach. 

N EVER-THE-LESS, when experience 
has taught us to recognize at sight the dif- 
ferent species of fowl there is no better 
key to the mysteries of unknown range 
than the markings of the birds. So many 
yards away we can distinguish the drakes 
from the ducks. A certain nearer approach 
and the chestnut and white of the mallard 
drake’s breast no longer blend. Close up 
the very eye of the bird may be seen, 
or the curl upon his tail, and then even 
the tyro knows that his mark is within 
easy reach. 

Judging the distance of wildfowl by the 
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e ‘A and Eagle’ 

Has Learned to Fly 


Impassable roads? Mountainous territory? An urgent need to 
move fighting men, supplies and even jeeps by air? Our armed 
forces have found the answer. It is one of the thrilling new 
developments of the war — the use of gliders, which are now 
being produced in imposing numbers. 


* * * 

Can skilled metal workers and cabinet makers turn quickly 
from manufacturing refrigeration equipment to making glider 
parts? Yes indeed! 


Our Refrigeration Division volunteered long ago to help 
Uncle Sam build gliders. The shops that once made equip- 
ment for ice cream and frozen food dealers the country over 
were revamped completely and old and new workers trained 
INCIDENTALLY, our Refrigeration for this important enterprise. 

Division was created many years ago 
as a result of experience gained in 
making millions of tons of ice to pro- 
duce the world’s most popular beer. 

In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, 
Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber • Aluminum 
Munitions • Medicines • B Complex Vitamins • Hospital Diets • Baby Foods • Bread 
and other Bakery products • Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds • Batteries • Paper • Soap and 
textiles — to name a few. 
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markings is probably the mode most 
commonly practiced. It is usually very re- 
liable, though to be sure atmospheric con- 
ditions would have an influence. In rainy 
or foggy weather the colors might blend 
when the bird was nearly on top of you. 
And, by the way, estimating the distance 
or size of the flying game in a fog is al- 
most impossible. 

The apparent size of the mark also gives 
the gunner a very good line on its vi- 
cinity to the gun. When the bird looms 
up as big as a balloon you know that he 
ought to be within gun shot. It is here 
that a man’s eyes often deceive his rea- 
soning. After killing a mallard at 40 
yards, he permits a teal at 35 to escape 
because he fully believed it to be out of 
range. In like manner, impressed with 
the appearance of the ducks, an old Ca- 
nadian honker will not seem to be half as 
far away as he really is and a lot of for- 
bearance is needed to keep from cutting 
loose while he is yet two gunshot lengths 
off. A safe plan with the big bird is to let 
him come just as close as he will. As a 
matter of fact, that is a pretty good plan 
with any kind of waterfowl larger than 
a teal, for almost invariably they are not 
so close as they appear to be. 

With very small birds the opposite 
might be true, as for example a quail at 
40 yards looks a long distance off, and 
many would pronounce him from 50 to 60 
yards away. This accounts for the most 
of the 60-yard shots on quail that we read 
about, the bird really being under 40 
oftener than not. 

Judging the distance of the target by 
the rapidity with which it approached and 
passed the gun would be reliable if a 
man had his bump of matheses highly de- 
veloped and nothing else to do. The fowl 
being above our heads with its markings 
showing clearly, should it seemingly re- 
quire a long time to pass out of range, 
so that if need be a half dozen shots 
could be fired at it, we can safely assume 
that it was quite out of gunshot to begin 
with. 

Correctly estimating the distance of 
the mark will not avail us much unless 
we can at the same time closely calculate 
the speed of flight. The lead that would 
kill mallards right along will miss every 
teal that wings past us; or if by accident 
the beginner first learns to connect with 
the teal, he will be disgusted at missing 
the slow-flying greenheads and pintails 
while apparently hanging right over his 
head. Indeed, the expert gunner is often 
dismayed to find that he cannot change 
his swing to adapt it to a slow-moving 
mark after becoming accustomed to a 
speedy one. He perceives at once that 
he should do so, but shooting instinct 
and habit betray him. It is often laugh- 
able to see a crack shot lead a rabbit 
three feet too much, when bunny hops 
up among the scattered quail. 

The ordinary manner of estimating the 
lead for a bird is not in feet, as might 
be expected, but in lengths of the bird. 
For instance, at 50 yards, 10 feet appears 
a very short distance, but a bird that is 
known to be 12 inches long seems very 
small also; nevertheless, by taking 10 
of his lengths we can safely assume that 
we are 10 feet ahead of him. This rule, of 
course, pertains to any distance, while by 



CORRECT JUDGING of distance is the key 
to good marksmanship in waterfowl shoot- 
ing. But few eyes are good at gauging air- 
line distances and the hunter must call in 
other factors to aid him. 


attempting to work in feet we will find 
that the eye will deceive us with every 
varying range. Not one inexperienced 
shot in a dozen can come closer than two 
feet to estimating the distance apart of 
two poles at 50 yards, not to mention 
measuring off 10 feet in the air with noth- 
ing to serve as a guide or comparison. 
Despite this, the novice may guess off 10 
lengths with a sufficient accuracy to in- 
sure a kill. 

After a time the final dependence of 
every veteran shot comes to be shooting 
habit. He glances at the flying quarry, 
swings upon it, and pulls when he feels 
he is right, with deadly results. The feel- 
ing of where to hold becomes so strong 
that no manner of reasoning or instruc- 
tion would change his point of aim. This 
is not from any form of instinct, but sim- 
ply because he swung so and killed many 
times before. He finally does it all without 
second thought, or first thought either, 
and should you ask him how much he 
led, he wouldn’t remember, either feet or 
lengths. Perhaps he might declare that he 
didn’t lead at all, or barely shot in front; 
this because his mind was on other things. 

Humanity is so constituted that it 
must learn things slowly, through a pro- 
cess of reasoning, and reason only can 
lay a sure foundation for the so-called 
shooting instinct. If there is any royal 
road to success in wing shooting, I have 
never known anyone to strike it. Practice 
and study — you will never become per- 
fect, but you can become quite expert. 


Shotgun Handling 

I HAVE been wondering how this man 
and that handled many different guns, 
and if he shot them all equally well. My 
guns are liable to be stocked to order, and 
should shoot to the same aim, except they 
do not seem to. 

Let me illustrate, with a theoretical 
case. Blackbirds, of course, are protected 
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by the federal migratory bird act, but 
suppose I shoot at one sitting on the limb 
of a tree or on the ground, and hold right 
on him, he is a dead bird; but I have a 
couple of guns, Winchester pumps, which 
if I fire at a sitting bird at 25 yards will 
throw the whole pattern right over the 
top of the bird. 

I can remember such things happening 
back in live pigeon shooting days. These 
were shot from three traps, usually, in a 
segment of a circle, distance either 25 or 
30 yards from the gun. Now and then 
when the trap was sprung, with a clang, 
the pigeon just walked out. It might be a 
wild pigeon and it might be a tame one, 
and was liable to happen in either case. 
When it did, the shooter had the privilege 
of shooting it on the ground, and at the 
same time calling it “no bird.” But he 
might elect to shoot at it on the ground, 
in which event it was “no bird” if he 
killed it. But if he missed it he had better 
use his second barrel quick, because if 
that bird got away, it was a missed bird. 
It was best not to shoot at a bird on the 
ground, but have it scared up and let it 
go, then he got another in its place. I 
often wondered how a bird could be 
missed on the ground, but later I found 
out, and discovered that it was in the gun. 
Those guns were not made to shoot at 
things at rest, but at flying objects only. 

ONE of the things I learned when I got 
to shooting was that the gun which would 
just smother things when sitting might 
miss them altogether when they were fly- 
ing. If I were shooting these guns all the 
time I got to know that, and if I had one 
that shot center when the object rested, 
I knew that I had to hold high when he 
was flying. Not very high, you under- 
stand, but I might shoot under a flying 
bird from four to six inches. It did not 
make so much difference what kind of a 
bird it was. One day a quail got up and 
headed straight for a little oak bush about 
five feet high, with a fork in it about 3% 
feet up. The quail was headed exactly for 
that fork, and I shot precisely at the quail 
and the fork too. The quail dodged the 
bush and went on about his business. I 
went up and found my whole pattern in 
that bush a little below the fork. There- 
after I killed four of these quail just by 
holding full on, or a little over the top. 
There was nothing wrong with these 
guns, except that they did not shoot quite 
where I expected them to. 

In further experimenting with my two 
pump guns, 20- and 16-gauge, I discovered 
by shooting at a stationary target that my 
guns were shooting from four to six inches 
high at 30 yards, and at longer distances, if 
the object shot at were at rest. Then I 
knew why my live pigeon shot, in the old 
days, had missed a pigeon on the ground. 
Later I tried my pump guns at birds fly- 
ing, and did not have to shoot low, but 
right at them, or in front of them as the 
case might be. I hit game with more 
certainty with those pump guns than any- 
thing else I had. The 16-gauge was bored 
for 35 yards, the 20-gauge for 30 yards, 
and I could kill up to 40 yards, and it did 
not seem to make much difference which 
gun I was shooting. I used No. TV 2 shot on 
doves, quail and snipe, and No. 6 shot on 
ducks. The 20-bore shot No. 6’s better 
than it did anything else, but the 16- 
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AWARDED 
DETROIT PLANT 


MORE GAME OX YOUR TARLE 
THERE'S MORE FOOD FOR 
THE F1GHTIXG MEN 


BEEpfKEZE 

TRADE MARK REG U S PAT OFF 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Deepfreeze Division: 2355 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 


• The annual game kill in this country of 435,000,000 pounds 
of game and fish is sufficient to feed an army of 5,000,000 
men for more than 77 days. 

Your fishing and hunting trips can supply many pounds of 
game and fish for your table, can help relieve the national 
food crisis ... if you have provision in your home for storing 
your kill in prime-fresh condition. 

Hundreds of sportsmen today are among the most en- 
thusiastic users of Deepfreeze, the first successful home 
freezer, built by the world’s largest manufacturer of sub-zero 
quick freezing food storage units. Within the limits of the 
game laws, they freeze and store venison, wild-fowl, upland 
game, all kinds of fish for “out of season” eating. 

It is good game conservation and patriotic food conserva- 
tion to prevent waste and spoilage of your game and fish. 

Right now Deepfreeze units are available only under certain 
priority conditions. When the war is over you can have one 
in your home, to make better use of your game kill than ever 
before, to get double enjoyment out of your gunning and fish- 
ing trips. It’s something to look forward to. 

SEND 10tf FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving complete in- 
structions in simple, non-technical language on how Deepfreeze conserves 
food. Latest information from Government sources and technical bulletins. 
Learn now how to live better for less. Edition limited. Write today! 


• Cartridge cases, airplane nose and 
tail gun turrets, blood desiccating units 
and industrial freezing equipment 
are among the war products Motor 
Products Corporation is proud to be 
making to help speed our final victory. 


READ WHAT SPORTSMEN USERS SAY 


“I do considerable hunting. In my Deepfreeze I preserve fish, birds and 
other wild meats.” ... “The Deepfreeze was originally acquired to 
keep game and fish shot or caught during the season for later use. Now 
we use it for most everything.” . . . “We have moose, venison and fish 
and are able to keep this meat through the year.” . . . “Formerly when 

t l was hunting for trophies, practically all the meat of elk, deer, 
moose, pheasant, partridge, ducks, etc., was going to waste. Today 
- it rests securely in my Deepfreeze.” 

THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY TODAY WILL BUY YOUR DEEPFREEZE TOMORROW 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 

Interested in after- victory sales of Deepfreeze? 
Inquiries invited now for postwar planning. 


ONLY MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION CAN MAKE DEEPFREEZE 
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A nasty machine gun emplacement threatens the men of our 
anti-aircraft battery. Something has to be done about it. So 
snipers come up, pick their positions, and go to work. They 
can’t get very close — but the Weaver 330 Scopes on their rifles 
give them a clear picture of enemy activities — a clear picture 
that is translated into sudden death in the machine gun nest 
every time a head is exposed for an instant. The Weaver 330 
Scope is helping our men on many fronts today — helping 
to make their shooting vastly more accur 
ate, just as it helped you in your hunting. 
Happy hunting to the boys at the fronts! 

WEAVER 

MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R. WEAVER CO. 

Ask your dealer for the Weaver Scope you 
want; there are many still available in the 
sporting goods stores throughout the country. 
If you don't find what you want, write us. 




These Mountain-Made 
Clothes Keep Me 
WARM and 
WELL PROTECTED 


Buy More War Bonds! 


The famous Woolrich mountain-made hunting clothes 
have gone to war, too — keeping Uncle Sam’s construc- 
tion and operation gangs in Alaska, Greenland, Iceland 
and other cold climates warm, comfortable and well 
protected. To take care of civilian war workers is our 
first job, just as it has been in many previous wars 
during our 113 years of service. Therefore, the supply 
for our sportsmen friends is limited. If you cannot get 
just what you want from your dealer, don’t blame 
him — after Victory he will again have a complete 
stock for your selection. 


WOOLRICH 

WOOLEN MILLS, Woolrich, Penna. 
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gauge was about as good with any size 
I put in it. 

When I am shooting at birds flying past, 
I would say that the gun should shoot 
around from four to six inches high. I 
do not notice either that I miss more quail 
with these guns that shoot at least four 
inches high. Doves require more attention 
to their line of flight, if they are coming 
into a water-hole where they mean to 
alight. 

Shot Velocities 

The average gunner is liable to consid- 
er the flight of charge of shot from gun 
to game as instantaneous; like the Negro’s 
“smoke wagon,” “When it starts it’s thar,” 
but science comes along with facts that 
are not to be denied. In standard loads 
No. 7 shot flies over a 40 yard course at 
the rate of 850 feet a second, and during 
the time the pellets are on the way a 
speedy sprinter would move over four 
feet and be entirely out of danger. If the 
shot charge were in the shape of a great 
black ball we could watch it move up to 
and strike the target. At the 200 yard 
butts the writer had often curiously ob- 
served the bullets in their flight to the 
target, noted their curve at a little past 
mid-range, and could tell within a few 
inches of where the lead would land — 
this was rendered possible by the burning 
lubricant on the missile which left behind 
a faint blue smoke. 

It is sufficient to say that some species 
of wild fowl get up speed only six times 
slower than that of the shot charge. Keep- 
ing this in mind, we can better appreciate 
the necessity for the. utmost practical ve- 
locity of shot, not only for the reason that 
less allowance would have to be made for 
rapidly flying birds, but because penetra- 
tion on game is directly dependent on ve- 
locity. 

I have stated before that shot could be 
given a much higher velocity than is now 
standard, and many progressive sports- 
men are demanding such ammunition. 
Gun builders and cartridge firms are al- 
ways busily experimenting with a view to 
meeting this demand. They are very re- 
luctant to change the standard velocity 
of their cartridges, however, because they 
are regulated scientifically to suit our 
present system of shotgun boring. If shot 



LT. DAVE HENRY, who won the Missouri 
State Trapshooting Championship in 1938, 
'39 and '40, is now a commando on active 
duty in Australia. 
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charges are to be given a higher velocity, 
then gun builders must set the pace by 
inventing some new system of boring that 
will permit a high rate of progress of 
shot through their tubes without ruining 
the pattern. 

The standard velocity of shotgun 
charges has been fixed at 1,050 feet over a 
20-yard course, and much experimenting 
has led the cartridge people to conclude 
that this is about the highest velocity con- 
sistent with even the regular patterns. To 
be sure, many guns will make a good tar- 
get with a higher velocity charge, but 
others will not and the manufacturers are 
forced to remember the weakest link in 
the chain. Higher velocity charges would 
greatly simplify the problems of wing 
shooting and the demand for them will 
become insistent. 

Manufacturers endeavor to give all 
their loads of whatever gauge and size 
of shot approximately the same initial 
velocity; when the shot charge is reduced 
they load a less amount of powder to 
correspond. Of course the large shot re- 
tain their speed for a longer time, the 
difference in speed of No. Ts and No. 10’s 
at 40 yards being 175 feet. This does not 
mean that the larger shot would be 175 
feet in advance of the smaller, but the 
big pellets would be 18 to 20 feet in ad- 
vance, and when they might strike the 
game the small shot would pass behind. 
All of which emphasizes, not only the 
need of a high muzzle velocity, but also 
the use of a size of shot which will re- 
tain this velocity to the greatest extent 
up to the maximum range. 

Taking No. 7’s as a basis for calculating 
velocities, we find that with mean velocity 
of 1,050 feet over the first 20 yards of the 
course, this has fallen to 850 feet at 40 
yards, and 750 at 50 yards. Experiments 
have proven that it takes a velocity of 
750 feet to kill live pigeons with No. 7 
shot, and nearly as much for quail. We 
could therefore fix upon 50 yards as the 
limit of range for No. 7 shot whatever 
the gauge or load, though of course they 
might occasionally kill at longer dis- 
tances through luckily striking a vital 
part. No. 8 shot could only retain this 
necessary 750 feet of killing velocity up 
to 45 yards which could be fixed as a 
maximum range of No. 8’s. Smaller shot 
would be still more restricted down to 
30 yards for No. 10 shot on quail. Duck 
shot, No. 6’s and No. 5’s, should main- 
tain a killing penetration up to 60 yards. 

Naturally the larger the shot, the 
greater their execution even with like 
velocities, which would lead to the infer- 
ence that relatively large shot should be 
used in all instances, and so they should 
except for absolute necessity of main- 
taining a sufficient density of pattern. A 
rifle bullet is more deadly than any size 
of shot, yet is perfectly useless in wing 
shooting, for in order to kill you must 
first hit. It is usually considered that 
three shot pellets or more are essential 
to kill, the chances being that one of 
them will reach a vital spot and produce 
instant death. Less than this number may 
mean a cripple, no matter what the size 
of shot or its velocity, and hence we must 
not sacrifice pattern even to secure in- 
creased penetration. 

As had been shown, the size of the shot 


has much to do with both its velocity over 
the range and killing power, but the 
maximum size of shot that can be used is 
limited by the gauge of our gun and the 
way it is bored. 

We return to the original proposition 
of large shot, big bores and heavy 
charges as being necessary to execution 
at long range. The prime factors of power 
are: pattern, velocity and size of shot. 
We might reverse the order and say the 
size of the shot which it will handle ef- 
fectively limits the 12-bore to 50 yards, 
the 16-bore to 45, the 20-bore to 40. 

Progress in gun boring has now reached 
a standstill from the fact noted that pat- 
terns cannot be maintained with charges 
much in excess of the standard 1,050 feet 
over a 20-yard range. If this difficulty 


can be overcome and shot given a speed 
several hundred feet higher than is at 
present possible, power will at once be 
greatly augmented, the 16-gauge becom- 
ing as effective as the present 12-gauge 
and so on. 

It is not believed that any permanent 
limit has been reached in the boring of 
shotguns, or that some system of boring 
will not finally be developed that will 
permit velocities while still retaining and 
even improving patterns. The matter is 
in the hands of sportsmen who can stimu- 
late ingenuity by making their wants 
known. A manufacturer might say, “We 
do not make more powerful weapons be- 
cause the present output is good enough 
and meets every demand.” But that is 
neither progress nor history. 



ACME PHOTO 



DEAD BIRD!” DEAD SHOT. ..DEAD JAP 


precious eyes, Ray -Ban lenses are 
being used by the armed forces to 
protect that eyesight — in pilot train- 
ing, on Ferry Command, at ships’ 
lookout stations, plane spotting 
posts, for tank crews. Ray-Bans es- 
sential for civilian work, are avail- 
able on prescription only. 


Skeet shooting is an es- 
sential part of Army and 
Navy training for Air Force gunners. 
To protect their eyes, student avia- 
tors wear Ray-Ban sunglasses — 
favorite of skeet shooters before 
the war. In full sunlight, their eyes 
are relaxed, comfortable — glare- 
producing rays cut to a minimum 
by Ray-Bans’ filtering glass. Vision 
of the target is sharp, clear, because 
Ray-Bans transmit most of the light 
useful for seeing. 

Wherever sun-glare can harm 


BAUSCI^ & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. 


ITER, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 185} 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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"Don't boil heem — soap heem 
easy, wash heem gentle— and 
dry heem slow and easy." And 
Henri's right. ..he and his fel- 
low woodsmen have washed 
their Chippewa shirts this way 
for more than fifty years. 

Created to meet the needs of the men of the 
North Woods, you still see rugged Chip- 
pewa 100% New Wool shirts, stags and 
pants on the "river-boss" as he jams his 
caulks into the whirling logs of the spring 
drive and on the town banker starting out 
for his week-end shooting. 

Sportsmen everywhere have 
adopted these great garments. 

Thousands of fishermen and 
hunters enjoy their warmth, 
protection, freedom of action 

and devil-may-care swagger, 
ong, finely made, long wear- 
ing and good looking, Chippewa 
Woolens are completely right 
for all out-of-doors activity and 
all-weather comfort. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO. 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

SHIRTS • STAGS • PARKAS • COATS • PANTS 


CHIPPEWi 


OOLENS 
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Trajectories of Hunting Cartridges 


I AM writing this with the idea of mak- 
ing the story useful to the ordinary deer 
shooter, along with game larger than 
deer. What we are trying to get at as 
nearly as we can, is, if our rifle is sighted 
in for 100 yards, where will the bullet 
land, at 200 yards, provided we have to 
shoot that far? We will also take in what 
would happen if a marksman had long 
shots to fire with one cartridge or an- 
other. 

We are going back to Charles Newton’s 
time. He was leadihg most of us 20 years 
ago. The factories have caught up with 
him now, but it took them a long time to 
do it. Newton made a rifle for me, 20 
years ago. The best cartridges of today 
have little on that rifle as it was at that 
time. Neither is there anything now ex- 
actly the same as the cartridge Newton 
made for me. Its standard bullet weighed 
129 grains, backed by a heavy powder 
case and heavy powder charge. Newton 
told me to use a 140-grain bullet, if I 
wanted to and had game which made 
that weight of bullet desirable. I shot 
some bullets of 140 grains, but for my 
purpose, which was just an occasional 
deer to shoot, I did not need a ball 
heavier than 129 grains. I loaded that 
129-grain bullet up to velocity of 3,300 
feet 

THAT was the kind of rifle I had been 
looking for for a long time. I sighted it in 
at 100 yards, then 200 yards, then 300 
yards. At 100 yards the rifle would shoot 
into a 2% -inch ring, at 200 yards into a 
2% -inch ring, and at 300 yards into a 4- 
inch bull. I had the rifle mounted with a 
Weaver 3-power scope, with crosshairs, 
and I just practiced up and down the 300 
yard line. I could assume that some kind 
of a target was 125 yards away, and could 
shoot about as close to the center as 
though the target were but 100 yards 
away. 

I never liked to shoot prone as it 
seemed to strain my eyes. I dug a hole 
for my feet, so that they were about a foot 
lower than my body. Then I put in a side 
rest for either knee, and padded it. The 


back of the rest was also padded and 
built up at just the angle I wanted. I 
could usually see where the bullets were 
striking up to 150 yards with the rifle 
scope, and at 300 yards with a more 
powerful scope. I used to test out the 
security of my position by sighting in, 
then looking away for an instant and 
firing. Usually I struck pretty close to 
where I expected to hit when doing that. 
That was the only real rifle rest I have 
ever had, and it was far better than 
shooting prone. Even with every advan- 
tage of position, I did not do perfect 
shooting, and concluded eventually that 
I could group a bit closer if I cut down 
my velocity to 3,000 feet, but I did not 
intend to do it. 

I USED to go about through the woods 
shooting at spots on the trees, maybe 150 
yards away, maybe 400 yards off, just 
estimating the distance. In doing this 
kind of unknown distance shooting, I did 
not change the scope at all, but just re- 
lied on holding the crosshairs under or 
over the mark, as might look necessary 
to me. I saw a great white spot on a big 
black oak tree, and stopped where I 
found a good position to shoot from, 
possibly 500 yards from the mark. I got 
a good shooting position with my back 
to a tree, and shot at that white spot. 
I placed the crosshairs two feet above the 
mark. I did now know if that two feet 
was right or not, it being just a wild 
guess; neither did I know what two feet 
ought to look like, even through the 
scope. 

What I had in mind was that some day 
I’d want to shoot 500 yards at a deer, and 
I wanted to know where I would hit. I 
held what I estimated was two feet above 
the mark and fired. When I got to the 
tree I found my shot about a foot low. 
I might have scared a deer with that shot, 
but I would not have touched him. I 
went back to my shooting position and 
fired three shots, every one striking the 
big white spot on the tree. Now I could 
kill a deer at 500 yards, but it happened I 
never saw a deer at 500 yards. 



NEAR MONTICELLO, MINNESOTA, this unusual sign, forbidding cemetery privileges 
to sportsmen, sounds like the final word in "Safety first." 
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AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 
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How flat would the old Newton shoot 
at 500 yards? I do not know. I know it 
would shoot a bit less than six inches 
high, midway the 300 yards, say about 
5V2 inches high, the highest point being 
at about 170 yards. The bullets I shot 
were slightly on the beaver-tail order. 
Just to denote the difference, the old 
Winchester .405 shot 12 inches high mid- 
way the 300 yards. 

T HE modern cartridge that came the 
nearest to equalling the Newton .257 is 
the Springfield with 150-grain bullet. It 
has a 6-inch high trajectory over the 300 
yard course, but would be losing speed 
pretty fast over distances beyond 250 
yards. The bullet is too light and too 
blunt to keep right on traveling up to the 
.257 Newton bullet. The modern Magnum 
.375 cartridges are more like the Newton 
as I had it, but are of larger size and far 
more powerful than the .257 Newton, 
even when the Newton was loaded with 
140-grain bullet. These Magnum car- 
tridges run in muzzle velocity from 2,860 
feet for the .375 with the 235-grain bullet, 
down to 2,720 feet for the 270-grain, and 
2,540 feet for the 300 -grain bullet. These 
bullets (the 235-grain, 270-grain and 360- 
grain) have muzzle energies running 
from 4,270 foot pounds to 4,300 foot 
pounds, 4.440 foot pounds being the energy 
rating for the 270-grain bullet. These 
cartridges are amply heavy for any game 
found in Alaska, and are far better 
adapted to African shooting than any 
cartridges we have had up to the past 
few years. 

The trajectories are very flat, 2.5 inches 
high over the 200-yard range, with 7 
inches high over the 300-yard range. 
Only a few English cartridges have 
higher energy at the muzzle, and these 
come in larger bores, and would not 
retain their striking force at any great 
distance. 

Now for the sake of shooters who will 
plan to do some big game hunting when 
the War is over, I will give some space to 
the Winchester H. & H. Magnums. There 
are three of them, and if any one of them 
won’t kill any game found in Africa, I’d 
like to hear how it happened. People 
who could kill elephants, rhino, lions, 
buffalo and anything else that came along 
with a .405 Winchester, with 300-grain 
bullet and velocity of 2,220 feet, should 
have little trouble with a Magnum, with 
velocities running between 2,540 feet and 
2,860 feet, with bullets weighing the same 
as the old .405 Winchester, in the ele- 
phant bullet, and energies going 1,000 
foot pounds higher. The lightest of these 
bullets, the Magnum .235 grain, would 
kill an elephant, and would come pretty 
close to tearing a lion’s head off. 


The Japanese Rifle 

THE Japanese Yen 38th Model rifle is of 
Mauser pattern and differs from typical 
Mausers in the following manner: The 
striker and cocking piece are made in one. 
The striker is of large diameter for two- 
thirds of its length, and is bored to a 
depth of 4.2 inches from the rear to take 
the main spring. A cocking toe is formed 
on the rear end. In the interior at the rear 
end are cut two longitudinal guide 


grooves, disposed at right angles to one 
another, in which a stud on the locking 
bolt moves. 

On the rear of the bolt the usual cham- 
fered recesses are cut, in order to with- 
draw the striker from the fired primer on 
the rising of the lever of the bolt. As there 
is no bolt plug, these recesses are cut 
somewhat deeper than in typical Mauser 
practice. 

The locking bolt is in the form of a 
cylindrical cap on the end of the bolt, 
with a stem that fits into the striker and 
bears against the main spring. It can be 
placed in the safety position only when 
the action is cocked. |To lock the action 
the locking bolt is pressed forward and 
then turned to the right, the movement to 
the right being limited by the travel of 


the stud, on the under surface of the lock- 
ing bolt, in a groove in the body. By 
pressing forward the locking bolt the 
main spring is compressed, and by turn- 
ing the locking bolt a small stud on the 
rear part of the stem, which had engaged 
with a guide ledge on the forward end of 
the locking bolt, engages with a stud on 
the bolt, which is thereby locked. The 
locking bolt is held by the weight of the 
main spring with a stud on the rim of the 
locking bolt forced into a recess in the 
groove at the rear of the body. When the 
locking bolt is disengaged the weight of 
the main spring is transferred from the 
point of the stem of the locking bolt to 
the circumferential rib on the bolt, which 
engages with the rib on the inside of the 
cylinder of the locking bolt. 


Send your soldier "Good Pictures” ... of the old familiar 
scenes . . . the home place, the best girl, the old fish in’ hole, 
sister Mary’s new baby, the puppy now a dog, the cabin up 
the river ... all the happy scenes of home sweet home. That’s 
what counts a thousand miles from nowhere. 


Make the most of your present 
camera. Take good care of it, and 
conserve vital film by making each 
picture a good picture. After Vic- 
tory Argus will make new cameras 
. . . employing the new techniques 
and extensive experience acquired 
in War Production. 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
BUY WAR BONDS 


“food 'Pictwtea " 

Make ihe best use of your present 
equipment — learn more about 
lenses— films, filters and composi- 
tion. Send 25c today for this 56- 
page booklet. 
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Appreciate Now Your 
WigwaM Socks 


The Hand Knit Hosiery Company is now, 
and has been, in 24-hour daily production 
for our Armed Forces — both Army and 
Navy. 

Consequently, if you find your dealer 
should be sold out of our products, you will 
know why we may not be able to replenish 
his supply right away. We have simply been 
forced rigorously to "ration” trade require- 
ments. 


While we have — so far — been able to 
take care of the trade’s normal require- 
ments, the constantly increasing demand 
for WIGWAM products cannot be fully 
met — and can’t be until after the war is won. 



All of which means that those of you who 
bought pre-war WIGWAM Socks are able 
today to appreciate more than ever the 
value of quality — for their enduring wear 
should enable you to en- 
joy their comfort for a 
long time to come. 


Style shown here 
is "OTTER”— the 
finest Hunter’s 
Sock possible Will out 
last many pairs of 
socks. Uniform quality 
of yarn properly spun 
for comfort and 
Soft, fleecy lining forms 
cushion for foot, absorbs 

Stitch courses and 
seams won’t im- 
print the foot. 

Just the socks for 
tender feet. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


He may be one of the fortunate few still to have 
some WIGWAMS available. If so, you’ll be lucky. 
But don’t deiay — see him today. And be sure to 
look for the WIGWAM trade mark. 

* ★ * * 

Our Athletic Socks are adaptable 
for many uses and regular wear. 

They are standard in many great 
universities. Ohio State’s famous 
football Coach, Paul Brown, has 
given them the finest sort of testi- 
monial. Athletic Socks are popular 
for fishing, or any outdoor wear, 
where minimum cost is desired. 


Horace Lytle, Nash Bucking- 
ham and many others of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Sportsmen al- 
ways wear and "swear by” 
WIGWAM Socks. 




CLEAN SOCKS LAST LONGER 

Wash your socks often — with care — to conserve 
their long life. Learn how to do it properly. Read 
directions in free booklet titled Speaking Of Foot 
Comfort. Write us for your copy today. 

HAND KNIT 
HOSIERY CO. 

Huron Street 
SHEBOYGAN, WISC. 




SERVICE TO SHOOTERS! These 1 3 men represent almost 200 years of experi- 
ence in the arms and ammunition industry. Headed by Clyde C. Mitchell, noted 
trapshooter, and all shooting experts, they make up Remington Arms Co.'s 
Products Service Division, which will visit Army camps and Navy bases to in- 
struct service men. Left to right, Jack Abell, Billy Hill, Al Riehl, Hap Holaday, 
Gus Peret, Charlie Grisham, Clay Threeton, Wilbur Cox, Neal Hendricks, Ross 
Miller, Harold Purdie, Les Webb, Bill Leftwich. 


The knob of the bolt lever is egg- 
shaped. 

A bolt cover is provided. It is semi- 
circular in cross section and is retained 
in guide grooves on either side the body, 
in which it moves. It encases the whole of 
the top of the body when the breech is 
closed. The bolt lever passes through a 
hole in the cover and draws the latter 
backwards and forwards. 

The magazine and trigger guard are not 
in one piece. The box is made of sheet 
steel and holds five cartridges in two 
columns. In other respects it is similar to 
typical Mauser magazines. 


Shotgun Etiquette 

(Continued from page 25) 
the exercise of good sportsmanship. 

I believe that the hunter should always 
first contact the farmer or rancher before 
he hunts on his land. Remember, it is his 
land, with valuable stock, crops and 
fences. He has made possible the exist- 
ence of the game you wish to shoot. Make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
him before you start to hunt. Do not hunt 
on any portion of the land he tells you not 
to. Watch out for the stock and do not 
scare it. Don’t shoot at game when some 
of his stock is within range beyond it. Re- 
place fence gates as you found them. 

When you are through hunting the 
farmer will appreciate it if you offer him a 
small portion of the game you have killed. 
Certainly he is entitled to a share of it. 

The farmer and rancher should be taken 
into consideration more by hunters than 
they have been in the past. The future of 
our hunting rests largely with these men. 
If you can, by the simple means of re- 
specting his property and his feelings, 
teach the farmer or the rancher to feel a 
bond between him and you and your 
friends, you can virtually assure the fu- 
ture of your hunting and that of your 


sons. And you can make your hunting 
easier and more agreeable, not only for 
yourself and your friends, but for others. 
You will provide an incentive for the 
landowner to harbor and build up the 
game supply. In the last analysis, he is the 
only one who can do it. 

Now let’s speak briefly of etiquette that 
makes for safety on the trap and skeet 
field. Always be careful of your gun and 
how you handle it. Do not carry your gun 
over your shoulder unless you carry it 
upside down, as shown in one of the illus- 
trations accompanying this article. It is 
better still to carry your gun in your bent 
elbow, or in one or both hands, as illus- 
trated. I have seen minor accidents caused 
by a shooter who, while carrying his gun 
over his shoulder in the upright position, 
hit another shooter in the face or on the 
head with the end of the barrel when he 
turned quickly. 

When you are through shooting, always 
dispose of your gun carefully. Place it in 
the gun rack. Do not lean it against a seat 
or chair or wall or lean it on the counter. 
Outside of the ever present, though may- 
be remote, possibility that the gun may be 
loaded, it can easily be damaged if it is 
knocked over. If this happens, even though 
you may be on the other side of the room, 
you can rationally blame nobody but 
yourself. 


Grandmother Tries the 
Panuco 

(Continued from page 29) 

town, and Captain Peralta would pick us 
up in his car at one o’clock. We would 
then drive to the boat, and fish from two 
until dusk. 

As a rule, we presented our tarpon to 
the hungry little folk whose huts studded 
the banks of the river, and who were al- 
ways begging us for fish. I should imagine 
that a section of a tough old warrior, so 
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filled with bones that it resembled a 
healthy pincushion, might prove pretty 
hard going, but not to a hungry family of 
12 or 14 children who had been subsist- 
ing for the most part on tortillas and fried 
cactus, the poor man’s “beefsteak,” for 
weeks. Tough or tender, we heard no 
complaints. 

Mrs. Sutton’s first fish was exactly 80 
inches long, and it fought like a wildcat. 
The slender, supple Calcutta rod bent and 
twisted and weaved like a boa constrictor 
suffering from paralysis agitans, but little 
Mama gave her quarry not an inch of 
slack, and after 10 minutes it was easy 
to pick the prospective winner. In order 
to expedite the battle, we slipped a light 
harness over her shoulders, and the way 
she succeeded in yanking that fish out of 
the water would have won the admira- 
tion of my old friend, Zane Grey. Twenty 
minutes of toil and perspiration, and she 
had the big boy alongside, hors de com- 
bat. A swift and skilful pass with the 
gaff, and the prize was won! Mrs. Sutton 
had previously caught a lot of tarpon, 
and had won her golden spurs on black 
marlin in Australia and thresher shark 
in New Zealand, but few fish ever gave 
her the thrill that that one did. 

From then on, there was no stopping 
her. After she got far in the lead, she 
would sometimes insist that we swap 
chairs, or that I try her rod or her 
spoon, but when we changed locations, 
so did the fish. Apparently, they were 
always hungriest on her side of the boat. 
Her best tarpon, a slender and lovely 
seven-footer, leaped nearly a dozen times. 
It fought with its mouth tightly closed, 
and refused to acknowledge defeat until 
totally exhausted. This beautiful speci- 
men, skilfully mounted by Hilton, of 
McAllen, will later adorn the waiting 
room of the Tampico airport. 

On our last day, Captain Peralta and I 
were trolling, while Mrs. Sutton took a 
nap, below. Business was far from good. 
For some reason, we had not had a touch 
for over an hour. The Skipper and I were 
growing impatient. I dozed in my chair, 
and just at that moment I imagined that a 
huge, grizzled old tarpon stuck his head 
out of the water and gruffly enquired, 
“Donde Esta’ La Abuelita?” (“Where is 
the Little Grandmother?”). Which I con- 
sider the compliment supreme. 


The Most Dangerous Game 

(Continued, jrom page 19) 
notoriously poor for almost any purpose. 
Ml rifle sights are considerably better, 
both for adjusting and using. The front 
sight is a broad blade, easily seen, and the 
rear peep is big enough for most light 
conditions. The peep can be adjusted both 
for windage and elevation by turning the 
correct knob, which clicks for minute of 
angle changes. 

The sniper can get along very well with 
either the ’03 or Ml iron sights and he 
doesn’t have to sit back and twiddle his 
thumbs waiting for special equipment to 
come to him. Very few men can outshoot 
the Springfield or Garand. 

But to get the most value from his 
training, the sniper should have a good 
scope sight on his rifle. He could choose 
a high power target-type glass if he 
wanted the utmost in accuracy, but he 


would handicap himself with a long, re- 
latively fragile glass, not well suited to a 
rough life in the field. His best bet for all 
purposes is one of the fine hunting-type 
glasses made in this country. Scopes like 
the Noske, Alaskan, Weaver 330 and such 
will be just about right. We said back in 
the beginning that sniping was much like 
big game hunting, so these scopes, tested 
by thousands of hunters, should be O.K. 

A well made glass, with plenty of field, 
long eye relief and good illumination is 
what we want. Power should be around 
2Vz to 4X, but not over the latter figure 
for general use. The higher powers are 
larger and heavier, if you keep good illu- 
mination, and they are more subject to 
mirage and shooter-shakes. 

The scope should be held in a solid 
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mount and I’m rather inclined to believe 
that it should be mounted on the left side 
of the receiver. The scope should be offset 
to the left enough to permit the use of 
iron sights and to permit clip loading. 
This is almost essential on the Ml rifle, 
since you have to load the Ml magazine 
with a complete clip. The scope should be 
as low and as close to the receiver as pos- 
sible, while still permitting clip loading. 
I’ve always been a firm disbeliever in this 
sort of mount for the hunter, because the 
scope is not held in as natural a position 
as when mounted right low on top of the 
receiver. But the sniper’s glass may get 
smacked up on occasions, and it may be a 
matter of life or death to get off aimed 
shots. So I feel that he should have his 
iron sights readily available. In this sort 


ROCHESTER/ N. Y., U.S.A. 


YESTERDAY . . . . 

For over 40 years 
sport-loving 
Americans turned 
to Wollensak for 
binoculars, sport 
glasses, telescopes, 
spotting scopes. 


TODAY . . . Wollensak optical skill is de- 
voted to producing weapons of War ... the 
gun sight shown in the official U. S. Navy 
Photograph above . . . lenses and shutters 
for aerial photography . . . binoculars and 
other precision optical instruments, widely 
used on the many fighting fronts. 

TOMORROW . . . The many fine Wollensak glasses 
will be available again — in greater quantities than 
ever before, improved by today’s skill and preci- 
sion in manufacture. 
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Were Pionnwo_* 


M aybe you won’t see that lake < 
stream this year that’s been a par 
of your vacation for a long, time. Well, 
W a lot of other fellows in our armed forces 
u -will have the same trouble. In fact, it’s one 
s of the things they’re fighting for. i 

' At home, we’re fighting too, individu- A 
ally and collectively — men and manu- & 
facturers. Along with other outdoor names, £ 
famous Pendleton Woolens are serving a gm 
Restric- SB 


1 new trade — the fighting 

tions do not allow us to dcx ribc our war 

production, but we can say — it’s main- 
taint’d Pemileton quality — the finest for 
our forces, the finest for you. k 

So, like the mountains, streams and M 
Hy woods, Pendleton virgin wool shirts, out- 
W door clothing and blankets are "reserved AM 
u for the duration.” When this war is over, 
f you will see many old friends — and among 
' them — Pendleton Woolens — that have M 
been outdoor America’s favorite for gen- 
erations. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Pendleton 


VIRGIN WOOL SHIRTS 



-you will again find on your 
Dealer’s shelves, an ample stock of 
Marble’s Outing Equipment to help 
you enjoy your new freedom and 
every hour you spend in the open. 

MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 

Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Sportsmen s Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 
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of war, he may also find himself in a tight 
spot where he has to clip-load if he is 
going to live. So, while the offset mount 
isn’t the best from a shooting standpoint, 
it seems like the best bet, all things con- 
sidered, under conditions of this war, pro- 
viding it is low and close to the receiver. 

With such a position, the mount need 
not be quick-detachable, since the scope 
will not have to be removed from the rifle 
very often. A quick-detachable mount 
would be desirable, providing the scope 
returned to its zero each time. 

The reticule in the scope is another de- 
batable question, but I think it should be 
a broad post, tapering at the top to about 
a 4 minute of angle flat. This will be easily 
seen under nearly all conditions. The 
scope should be sighted for about 400 
yards and the sniper should be taught to 
hold off at other ranges. A 400-yard set- 
ting with present M2 ammunition means 
that he will have to hold about one foot 
low at 100 to 300 yards, but this shouldn’t 
be too d:fficult. It will be more satisfac- 
tory than trying to change the sights every 
time. At ranges much over 400 he will 
have to hold high, which isn’t so easy. 
But at these longer ranges, there are so 
many unknowns, such as wind, range 
estimation, etc., that there will not be 
many hits made. Experienced rifle shoot- 
ers may be able to make hits at longer 
ranges, but the sort of sniper we’re going 
to get in this present army will not have 
that experience and ability. If our sniper 
can be trained to hit consistently at 400 
yards and under, he’ll be an extremely 
valuable man. 

Our man should usually carry a pair of 
field glasses with him. He’ll find that the 
field glasses are easier to use and will 
show him more than the scope on his rifle. 
Since one of his big problems will be to 
pick up targets, he should have the aid of 
the glasses. In the last war, the sniper 
usually had an observer with him, to 
study the area and pick up targets. That 
is still a good idea where it’s practical, 
but our man will be on his own a great 
deal of the time. 

HlS other equipment will depend on his 
mission and where he is going to be work- 
ing. It should, however, be the absolute 
minimum in amount to keep from making 
a pack horse out of him, since he may 
want to do considerable unobtrusive mov- 
ing around. A knife, cigarettes, water, a 
little food and such items may be carried 
at times, depending on the particular job 
in hand. 

So far we’ve been thinking of our sniper 
being used on “average terrain,” as the 
army puts it. “Average terrain” generally 
is a term you use when you don’t want to 
pin yourself down as to the type of coun- 
try you’re talking about. For certain par- 
ticular types of country the sniper’s equip- 
ment and training would ideally be dif- 
ferent than for other kinds of ground. So 
we might expect the sniper in Africa to do 
considerably shooting at extreme ranges, 
while in Guadalcanal two or three hun- 
dred yards might be a long shot. The ideal 
African equipment might be a .300 Mag- 
num with a 6-8 power target scope, but it 
takes a mighty good man to get the most 
out of such a combination. 

In heavily wooded or jungle country 
the peewee .22 cartridge would be a swell 
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thing for sniping use. Where ranges are 
quite short a good rifleman with a silenc- 
er-equipped .22 rifle could collect a lot of 
scalps — and could probably lead a long 
and healthy life. 

The high-power enthusiasts will turn 
up their noses at the idea of this kid’s 
gun doing a job in combat, but don’t let 
anyone fool, you — that .22 cartridge is a 
right serious proposition when it rambles 
through your vitals. Nope, it isn’t as dan- 
gerous, perhaps, as the .30 cartridge, but 
it will turn a lot of Jap toes up under the 
right conditions. 

The .22 cartridge is mighty quiet and 
nearly-recoil-less. In the jungle it would 
be plenty hard to locate a concealed .22- 
armed sniper. With a silencer on the rifle, 
there would be practically no report to 
give away his position. The high speed 
bullet makes some racket, but the low 
velocity stuff can hardly be heard. 

A good, accurate .22 autoloader, equip- 
ped with a silencer and with a low power 
scope, would be dynamite on patrols in 
the jungle. The patrol probably wouldn't 
have any idea trouble was brewing until 
men started to drop. With the high rate of 
fire of the autoloader, the sniper should 
be able to do a pretty good job of house- 
cleaning before the boys knew what hit 
them. 

A couple hundred yards is probably the 
maximum useful range of the .22 in these 
conditions. Depending upon wind, visibil- 
ity, accuracy, shooter ability and other 
factors, it may be considerably less. But 
ranges in the jungle are normally short — 
or so they tell us. 

Folks who are used to stalking ground 
squirrels, woodchucks, prairie dogs and 
the like with small bore rifles should find 
Jap hunting in the jungle comparatively 
easy. 

But regardless of whether you have a 
hot-shot with a bull-gun in his hands, or 
a uniformed squirrel hunter armed with 
a .22, if he is properly trained, he is going 
to do a tremendous amount of damage. 
When he’s trained so he can pick out 
targets, get to good firing positions and 
then smack his target right in the middle 
with his first shot, he’ll be a deadly sniper 
— and a darn good man to have on our 
side. 

"There's Nothing Much to 
Deer Hunting" 

(Continued from page 11) 
ered that the bunch had been moving 
pretty fast when they appeared and that 
he had emptied his rifle in their general 
direction, hoping for some results. Now he 
was tracking in the hope that a blood spot 
would tell that he had registered a hit. 

Dick soon came up and we followed the 
trail. Dick said to me that there were 
seven in the band, including one very 
large buck, and that he had got a sight of 
him at quite a distance, too far for a shot. 
For a half-hour we followed the trail of 
the band, then stopped to talk it over. The 
deer had ceased running but were still 
very definitely “travelling.” They had left 
the brook-valley and were moving up 
through the lower slopes of a ridge to the 
northward, toward country mostly heav- 
ily timbered with evergreens. 

We decided that the only thing to do s 
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GUNS TELL 
THE FACTS 

with HOPPE’S No. 9 


This gun cleaner gets out all of the 
primer, powder, metal fouling and 
any rust and provides a sure test 
to prcve they're out when they’re 
out. You can't go wrong with 
Hoppe's No. 9 unless you want to 
cheat yourself. Try It. At gun 
dealers or PX stores, or send 1 Oc 
for sample. Valuable "Guide to 
Gun Cleaning" FREE upon request. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, iNC. 

2326 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Colt's team ol expert 
craftsmen for 42 years, 
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sion that means higher 
scores on the shooting 
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It’s a mighty exclusive pistol 
team that stages a meet every work- 
ing day at Colt’s. They’re masters 
of their craft and steeped in the 
tradition of Colt precision. The 
bull’s-eye they hit is often limited 
to a few ten-thousandths of an inch 
— a fraction of the diameter of a 
human hair. 

These skilled hands working to 
fine limits make possible your 
bull’s-eyes on the range. Gives you 
confidence, doesn’t it, to have a Colt 
in your hand — assuring that you will 
do your best! 

The next time you face a target — 
remember the team of master crafts- 
, men who have hit their pin-point 
\ bull’s-eye time and again while 
\turning out the precision target re- 
volver in your hand — hitting their 
bull’s-eyes so you and your team 
will hit yours. They’re as proud of 
your high scores as you are. 


COIT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WOOL 

SOCKS 



Give your feet the same warm protection that Uncle Sam 
gives our armed forces — RIPON WOOL SOCKS. They 
are knitted from top quality wool — extra heavy in weight 
— and are reinforced at points of wear. To assure highest 
quality we make our own yarn. You get the utmost in 
service and warmth when you buy RIPON Brand. See your 
Sporting goods dealer. 

RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 

Since 1880 

Write for Catalog 

We manufacture a 
complete line of wool 
hunting socks, sport 
socks, ski and skating 
socks, wool mittens, 
leather ski mittens, 
leather shooting 
gloves, etc. Write for 
catalog. 
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LAIRD and COMPANY 
Scobeyville, New Jersey 
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^ Build it around a Heatilator 

- FIREPLACE 

that Circulates Heat! 

You'll enjoy the peace and relaxation of 
camp life more than ever after the war. So, 
plan your post-war camp around a Heatila- 
tor Fireplace. Enjoy Heatilator's circulated 
heat that thoroughly warms every corner 
of the room, and even adjoining rooms. It 
will enable you to use your camp weeks 
earlier in spring, later in fall, and for winter 
week-ends. And the Heatilator Fireplace is 
correctly designed— eliminates the common 
causes of smoking. 

Heatilator Available After the War 

Right now the manufacture of Heatilators 
has given way to important war production 
— no more can be made until peace comes. 
But, go right ahead with your plans. Heati- 
lators will be available 
soon es building starts. Write 
now for complete details. 

HEATILATOR, INC. 

561 E. Brighton Ave., 

Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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was to continue together on their tracks 
until we came to such a locality that we 
might again plan some driving, or circling. 
Of what followed in the next few hours I 
will not ask a reader to go through the 
interminable details. 

Twice we had them located and two of 
us took stands, while the other went and 
jumped them out, but each time the deer 
went by unguarded ways, unseen. Finally, 
at noon, we were very tired. The weather 
had turned warm and we had done 15 
miles or more in slippery snow through 
swamp, laurel thicket, or low pines, and 
we were about all in. Van said he did not 
think he could go on. He had had a fall 
during the morning on a slippery rock 
and was walking lame. I, too, felt fatigued, 
though I hated to quit. We were at the 
edge of a pine grove that the band had 
just passed through. They had gone out 
into a great open brush-land area on the 
hillside before us. We decided to give it 
up and started walking along the edge of 
the pines, Dick saying that an old lumber 
road was not far eastward, by which we 
could make our way more easily to the 
valley. We soon struck this road and 
started to follow it. 

This old road went down hill through 
the scrub oak in a westerly direction so 
that it was at a backward angle to the 
edge of the pines through which we had 
recently passed. Looking across the scrub 
toward the pines after a few minutes, 
Dick and I realized at the same moment 
that we were where the tracks of the deer 
should have crossed this road. We stopped 
and compared notes in whispers. 

Dick said: “You two stand right on this 
road, one here and one down hill a couple 
of hundred yards. I’ll go back and come 
through the brush. Those deer are prob- 
ably lying down in the sun between here 
and the pines.” 

But Van wouldn’t let him do it. He said, 
“You two have done all the work all day 
and you’re more than twice my age. I’ll 
backtrack and jump them out.” 

To Van’s proposal that he go back to 
where we had left the trail of the band 
Dick and I assented, reckoning his lame- 
ness would best be treated by keeping up 
the use of the muscles. We were all on 
edge, our fatigue forgotten, for the situa- 
tion was the best of the whole day. All 
took place quickly. We were out in the 
open, in the warm sun of noon, and there 
was no discomfort in waiting and watch- 
ing. Van must have made his way back to 
where we had given up the trail, on the 
pine-grove edge, in less than 20 minutes. 
I was crouching so that I could see close 
to the ground through the brush, as I al- 
ways do in scrub oak land, and saw the 
moving legs of running deer coming my 
way. I cocked the rifle but they veered off 
to my right. A moment later I heard the 
report of Dick’s piece. He was down hill 
from me at a bend in the old road, not in 
sight. I hurried to him and found him 
standing over a splendid buck which was 
all piled up in a heap against a cut bank. 

Dick had taken his stand in this spot 
where the road gouged a little way 
through a depression so that he could 
crouch, hidden, against the bank on the 
side from which they came. He said that 
the big one was leading and that he had 
come so as to almost jump over him and 
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his shot had been at less than 20 feet. All 
the rest of them had kept on without the 
least attention to the shot, and gone pelt- 
ing off through the brush down toward a 
swamp in the valley to the north. 

This put quite a different level to our 
spirits, the more so that it had been such 
a quick and unexpected culmination to 
our long, discouraging chase of the fore- 
noon. After a few minutes we decided 
that it would be best for Van and me to 
stay with the deer, dress it out, and wait 
for Dick, who would go for the little Ford 
truck several miles back where we had 
left it at dawn. Our forenoon’s movements 
had been circuitous and the brook-valley 
where we had made our first drive was 
only about three miles to the west. After 
we had cleaned the deer Van and I 
dragged and carried it some hundreds of 
yards down the old road to where it was 
less grown up with saplings, and near 
which we thought Dick might get the car. 

He finally appeared, having brought the 
old machine to where our old road joined 
one still in use, another pretty rough lum- 
ber road. We had to drag, or carry, the 
buck some distance, and when we finally 
had him loaded aboard we were good and 
ready to rest and eat the hearty lunches 
which Mrs. Dick had packed under the 
truck seat, and drink steaming coffee from 
big thermos bottles. By the time we had 
eaten, it was nearly three o’clock. 

Van agreed that it was worth another 
try, so we tramped back up hill to where 
the band had last been seen, Dick leaving 
his rifle in the car, the law of the state 
forbidding one to carry a rifle in the 
hunting season after having shot and 
tagged a deer. The trail showed that they 
had fanned out somewhat, after the leader 
had fallen, but had come together in the 
swamp at the foot of the hill and seemed 
to be skirting the foot of this rise, and 
moving westerly. Dick said that he thought 
they were pointing back toward the coun- 
try where we first had jumped them. 

“You two had best make your way back 
to the truck as fast as you can. Drive back 
the way I came and you will come out on 
a regular farm highway. Turn right on 
that, and in about a mile you will come to 
a rise, from which you will see the west 
end of this swamp, where it ‘tongues’ out 
into brush land. I think these deer will go 
out that way. I’ll wait a half hour after 
you leave here before I start, and I’ll try 
and drive them out.” 

This stage of our afternoon hunt so 
filled me with disgust that, even though it 
is several years ago, I almost hate to write 
of it. We carried out Dick’s directions ex- 
actly. From where we left the truck on a 
hillside we could get a clear view over the 
swamp and make a good estimate of the 
lay of the land. Right at the west end of 
the heavy, dark timber, where it “tongued 
out” into hard-wood, a clearing with many 
piles of cord wood showed where a big 
cutting had been done the previous win- 
ter. We hurried down to this, Van taking 
stand besides a woodpile on the north of 
the clearing, I doing the same on the 
south side. And it was barely ten minutes 
after we were located before that bunch 
of white-tails ambled right out into the 
open before Van. I could see the show as 
if it were on a stage. He emptied his mag- 
azine. From where I stood it seemed as if 
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the deer, which were only walking as he 
opened fire, were within 50 or 60 yards of 
him, but he failed to hit hair or hide. 

Dick quickly came through. He said 
that a single deer, a small buck, had 
dashed back into the swamp, running 
within 15 feet of him where he followed 
along on the trail of the band. This shoot- 
ing had effectually scattered them. Three 
stayed together and we followed their 
trail north for a little way to where they 
turned up a ravine, drained by a small 
seepage brook, which cut into the hill 
north of the swamp from which they had 
but just come. 

I claim that it was at this moment that 
I had one of those hunches which seem to 
come to the aid of children and incompe- 
tents at times, to enable them to keep on 
living, and enjoy some of the advantages 
which smart folks really earn. 

“Dick,” I said, “isn’t this the place we 
were shooting woodcock one day a couple 
of years ago, the old Lambert place?” 

“Sure is,” he answered. “The old house 
stood on top of this hill, abandoned for 
years and burned by lightning finally. The 
road where you left the car leads up to it.” 

“Van,” I said, “we’ve got one more 
chance. That gully those three deer went 
up leads into a swale which goes up the 
back of that hill and it’s a natural deer- 
run. If we hurry back to the truck and 
drive as far up hill as we can, we might 
get ahead of them for I’ll bet they are go- 
ing to cross just about where the old place 
was.” 

“It’s a good guess, Colonel,” said Dick. 
“I was thinking that myself, but it’s only 
a chance.” 

“Chances, in this game, are what you 
j always try,” I replied, and we started as 
I fast as we could to get back to the road 
and the car. 

Dick drove, and in five minutes we 
came to where what had once been the 
driveway of the farm turned aside from 
the dirt road. It was grown up to sap- 
lings but one could easily make way along 
it. As we jumped from the car Van offered, 
“Colonel, you’re crazy. These deer are as 
wild as hawks,” but I hurried on, letting 
him follow. 

I was just in time, too. I came out into 
the opening which had once been the 
dooryard of a big farm, now growing up 
to birch and brush, and three deer that 
were walking along the other side of the 
open space stopped and snapped their 
heads up at gaze. The first was a good 
buck. I fired before he could gather him- 
self to go. It was only about 50 yards and I 
dropped him in his tracks. Beside me Van’s 
auto was spouting and, by the mercy of 
accident, this time he connectedL The sec- 
ond of the trio was down and plunging. 

With my eyes only on my own deer I ran 
forward, working the lever of my rifle, in 
case he should not be finished and might 
start to rise. But the one bullet, through 
fore shoulder and spine, had ended it. 
Then I turned, in time to see Van’s deer 
lunging to its feet while he was nervously 
trying to jam shells into his magazine. 
Plunging, and frequently falling, this one 
got over the tumble-down remains of a 
stone wall, and off into the brush down a 
declivity beyond. I hurried after Van who 
had succeeded in reloading his rifle. It 
was a large doe, fortunately legal in the 
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state, and it was evidently badly hit and 
not capable of going far. Nevertheless ex- 
perience with wounded deer has taught 
me never to be certain in this matter. It 
had gone all of three hundred yards be- 
fore we saw it lying down under a small 
white pine on a slight rise before us, its 
head nodding. We were not 20 yards away. 

Van stood staring and I said, “Hurry 
and finish it. She’s going to get up again.” 

And then, for the first time in a long 
life of hunting, I saw an exhibition of a 
form of buck fever of which I had heard 
but never before witnessed. Van brought 
the rifle to his shoulder and, aiming into 
the ground not 15 feet before him, he pro- 
ceeded to empty his magazine again. The 
five bullets made one hole in the snow not 
bigger than a 12-gauge shell. As he began 
to fire, the deer- made a spasmodic effort 
to rise. I brought up my Winchester and 
put in a quick mercy shot, breaking its 
neck and ending the business. 

Then i turned to look at Van. He stood 
with his empty rifle, his eyes glassy, wear- 
ing a strange wooden expression. I shook 
him by the arm and he relaxed. Then a 
sort of silly grin succeeded and he spoke 
so that all the world could hear him: “I’ve 
got him! I’ve got him!” 

To this day I have never told him other- 
wise. He had not been conscious of my 
shot fired from within 10 feet of him. Per- 
haps the deer would have died there, or 
he would have got her eventually. It was 
20 minutes of 5 o’clock, getting nearly 
dark, and again turning cold, and it would 
not have been possible to make a long 
pursuit had she taken to her feet in one 
of those long spasmodic runs again. Her 
left fore shoulder had been broken by his 
bullet and she was thus three-legged, to 
all intents and purposes, yet a three- 
legged deer may go far if it once recovers 
from first shock of the bullet. 

It was long after dark before we had the 
three deer hanging in Dick’s barn and 
were resting after finishing one of Mrs. 
Dick’s hearty New England suppers. The 
buck which Dick had shot was of 10 points 
and of very regular but not heavy antlers. 
Mine was a six-pointer, a young deer, but 
round and fat Van’s big doe, we agreed, 
was as good venison as any of them. As a 
day’s hunt, for three men, it was an un- 
usual bag and we sat before the open fire 
recounting, as hunters will, the episodes 
of the day which had led to one or an- 
other impasse, centering especially in the 
mistakes and bad luck of the forenoon. 

As Mrs. Dick joined us, after finishing 
her work in the kitchen, Van was saying, 
“It’s a lesson to me that you’ve got to 
keep at it in this deer hunting business. I 
was tired and sore and wanted to quit 
about noon, and, as a matter of fact, we 
had not begun the real hunt then. We 
were out before dawn but shot two of 
them on the edge of darkness, at night.” 

Mrs. Dick regarded him a bit quizzical- 
ly. “Why, Mr. Van,” she said, “I thought 
you said last summer that there was noth- 
ing to this deer hunting business. ‘Just go 
where they are and shoot them.’ ” 

We all sat silently for a moment, and 
then all burst out laughing. Van laughed 
with us and flushed a little. 

“Maybe I thought that way then, Mrs. 
Dick, but that was a long time ago. I’ve 
grown up since.” 
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With the Skeet and Trap Shooters 

Jimmy Robinson, Editor 


No Sport Quite Like Trapshooting 

Handicap Race Is Grand American's Greatest Attraction 



CAPT. MAC ALLEN, former ad man for Western Cartridge (third from left), 
instructs aviation cadets at Foster Field, Texas, in the principles of deflection 
shooting on the post's skeet range. 


XhERE is no major sport quite like trap- 
shooting. Overnight a trapshooter can win 
the Grand American Handicap, which car- 
ries national publicity and a big cash purse. 
No other sport can offer these rewards to 
a newcomer. It takes 
years to make a 
great golfer. The 
same thing is true 
of hockey, baseball, 
billiards or any 
other sport. 

Trapshooting’s 
greatest attraction is 
the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap race. No shooter has ever 
repeated. You will hear them argue that 
the world’s championship should be de- 
cided on the National Championship race 
of 200 targets or the All-around tussle. 
This may be true, but the Handicap is and 
always will be the feature of the big trap- 
shoot. Once a shooter breaks 49 out of 50 
at his local gun club, he figures he can do 
it at the Grand American. That is the rea- 
son why the Grand American Handicap 
race attracts the big entry at the Grand. 

We won’t have much trouble in select- 
ing the captain of our 1943 All -America 
Trapshooting Team. Herschel Cheek of 
Clinton, Ind., took care of that himself at 
the Grand American. He won the Class 



CAPT. Kl STEINER is a member of the 
Air Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Before the war Ki owned his own gun club 
at Thunder Lake, northern Minnesota. 


AA championship, was a member of the 
Indiana State team champs and climaxed 
the week by winning the All-around 
Championship. It gives us great pleasure 
to name Cheek captain of our annual 
team. He is a very popular fellow with 
everybody, never boasts about his shoot- 
ing and is a credit to the sport of trap- 
shooting. 

Glad to see George Gillette of Sturte- 
vant, Wis., get at least a chance to shoot 
off for the Grand American Handicap. 
George, you will recall, broke 24 out of 
25 in the shoot-off, took third place in the 
Grand. He is one of the real boosters of 
trapshooting, shot 8,000 registered tar- 
gets last season. Without sportsmen like 
George Gillette, trapshooting would die a 
natural death. 

Upsets galore featured the 1943 Grand 
American. Just two gunners repeated, the 
records show. They were Rudy Etchen in 
the Doubles and Roy Foxworthy in the 
Sub-junior. All new champions is a 
healthy sign for any sport. People tire of the 
same old champs, year after year. In win- 


ning the Women’s title, Florence Mos 
again proved herself the great shot that 
she is. Here is a girl who has been up 
with the leaders, year after year. She is 
a better shot than 85% of the women gun- 
ners who have won the Women’s cham- 
pionship in the past. Nothing flashy or 
boastful about Florence. Just a real good 
shot, one of the best that this field has 
produced. 

N OBODY can predict the future of Grand 
Americans until the war is over. Maybe 
it will be possible to have shells for the 
Grand American next year. The War De- 
partment wants to keep the American 
people gunminded and action around any 
gun club is much better than action 
around a night club. So, don’t be sur- 
prised if Uncle Sam opens up and de- 
livers a few shotgun shells to the trap- 
shooters next year. Athletics are a part 
of war and why shouldn’t we have trap- 
shooting just as much as baseball? 

I was asked by a trapshooting fan the 
other day if any records were broken at 
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S/SGT. C. D. MILLER (extreme right), skeet instructor at Blackland Army Fly- 
ing School, Waco, Texas, teaches skeet to (left to right) Capt. Thomas H. 
Schnebly, Lt. William Baker, Lt. Robert Gibb and Lt. William Kinzie. 


the Grand American this year. Yes, just 
one. I don’t recall any woman winning 
both the Grand American Handicap title 
and Grand American Preliminary handi- 
cap the same year. Skipper Winski turned 
the trick this year. 

Only one man has won both feature 
races in the history of trapshooting. He 
was Russ Barber of Paulina, Iowa, who 
won both titles at Indianapolis in 1905. 
Russ copped the Grand American Han- 
dicap with 99 out of 100, the Preliminary 
with 98. Several years ago in Long Beach, 
Cal.. Russ was chatting at the Long Beach 
club with Charlie Flannigan, me and 
several others. “I just couldn’t miss that 
year,” said Russ. “Just before I boarded 
the train, my wife placed a four leaf 
clover on my gun stock.” 

Bobby Lee Stifal, 17, great little shot 
out of Casey, 111., has an unique record at 
the Grand American. He manages to win 
one title each year. Three years ago, 
Bobby copped the Sub-junior. Last year 
he banged out 195 out of 200 to carry off 
the D class championship and this year 
he won the Junior title with 99 x 100. A 
fine boy and a great shot. 

If you are a 95% shooter, you have a 
chance in any race at the Grand Amer- 
ican. Take a look at these averages: 
Champion of Champions L. E. Smith, 
95%; Orla Booher, our new Amateur clay 
target champion, 95%; J. R. Hinkle, Pro- 
fessional champion, 93%; Jasper Rogers, 
Grand American king, 85%, and Jimmy 



GEORGE GILLETTE, Sturtevant, Wis., shot 
8,000 registered targets last year. He tied 
for the Grand American Handicap with 97. 


Sabata, Preliminary winner, 91%. These 
targets are based on the 1942 averages. 

Bill Fienup, that fine sportsman out of 
St. Louis, who wears that big smile, still 
had the smile at the recent Grand, but 
there was something missing. It was the 
first time in years that Bill came to the 
Grand by his lonesome. Sons Ray and 
Wilbur are in the Armed Forces and 
what a pair of real boys for Uncle Sam! 
Can’t remember ever meeting a more de- 
voted dad who coached both of his boys 
to be good shots and AA sportsmen. 

If YOU happened around the press tent 
at the Grand some evening about 9 P.M., 
when the newspaper boys were finishing 
their daily work, you might see two en- 
thusiastic sportsmen looking over the big 
score board. These two veterans of trap- 
shooting never miss the Grand American. 
They are the backbone of the Uhrichs- 
ville, O., gun club. One is P. A. Romig. 
The other is J. R. Carson. The latter has 
been president of the Uhrichsville gun 
club for 40 years and is still going strong. 
Both shoot traps because they love the 
smell of gunpowder and the outdoors. 

The A.T.A. has been lucky in selecting 
presidents. All have been great since the 
days that Frank D. Stoop of Spokane took 
over the first job of this kind in 1923 
when the amateurs decided to run the 
trapshooting sport. This year is no ex- 
ception. Ralph Jenkins is at the top post. 
Not only is Ralph a good business man, 
but year in and year out he is one of the 
toughest all-around shots in the nation. 
Besides helping Indiana win the State 
Team race, Ralph broke 199 out of 200 to 
take second honors in the North Amer- 
ican Clay Target Race. 

Ray Loring will remain as manager of 
the Amateur Trapshooting Association, 
which is taken for granted. There is only 
one Ray Loring. He has been visiting 
trapshoots for over 40 years and can fig- 
ure out a program quicker than any man 
in the business. I once heard Fred King 
at Pinehurst say: “Ray Loring is the kind 
of a man that I would like at the head 
of my business.” Never excited, no matter 
how tough the going, Ray Loring makes 
the perfect manager for the Grand Amer- j 
ican, where 1,000 trapshooters gather with , 
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1,000 different ideas of how to run a big 
shoot. 

When this war is over, you’ll see some 
of the great names of skeet at the Grand 
American. Once they get a touch of 
Grand American pots, they always come 
back. A couple of years ago Walter Tul- 
bert, the Detroit skeet shooter, won the 
Grand American. This year Tulbert was 
the Michigan state trapshooting cham- 
pion. 

Sgt. Dick Shaughnessy, formerly of 
Boston, greatest skeet shooter of all times, 
tried his first Grand this year. Broke a 99 
in the singles, a 96 from 21 yards to win 
the Service Men’s Preliminary Handicap. 
We have watched Dick shoot from the 
day he first visited the Nationals at 
Cleveland, when he was 13. Next year he 
won the National Skeet Championship 
with 248 out of 250. He has proved to 
himself that he can really hit trapshoot- 
! ing targets and you’ll hear more from 
this boy after the war. 

No Grand American would be complete 
without Billy Harris, hard working West- 
J ern Cartridge professional. Billy, head of 
I the Trap and Target section of the Sales 
Promotion department, received a 40- 
year pin from Spencer Olin, Vice Presi- 
dent of Western, recently. Just four other 
employees — Joe Rowson, W. A. Rampen- 
thal, E. T. Kennedy and R. C. Faris — have 
been with the company 40 years. Homer 
Clark, winner of the Illinois State Trap- 
shooting championship this year, has a 35 
year record. F. W. Olin, Western’s found- 
er and president and grand sportsman, 
has 50, which is tops. 

For a moment, the press boys at the 
Grand American didn’t know whether 
they could hold their annual sports writ- 
ers’ shoot or not. There were no shells. 
Suddenly, while pecking away at the old 
j typewriter, I heard some one whisper in 
my ear. It was President Gordon Hight. 
Said he: “Come up to my locker and I’ll 
I give you enough shells to hold the sports 
writers’ shoot. I will also give a war bond 
to the winner.” But this is only part of 
my story. Mr. Hight found that he didn’t 
I have enough shells for his own shooting 
. and the sports writers, too. Said he: 
“Take them anyway, Jimmy. I would 
rather have the boys enjoy themselves 
than shoot myself.” That’s what I call a 
real sportsman. 




MRS. IKE ANDREWS (left) and Mrs. 
George Cameron hold a sports cartoon of 
Lela Hall. Everybody at the Grand signed 
the cartoon and Johnny Mock mailed it to 
Lela, who has been ill. 

Missed at the Grand American this 
year by everybody, from the trap boys 
to the press tent, was likable Lela Hall, 
greatest amateur woman trapshot of all 
times. Lela is recuperating from a long 
illness at St. Mary’s Sanitarium, Tucson, 
Arizona. Thoughtful Johnny Mock, out- 
door editor of the Pittsburgh Press, 
brought a beautiful cartoon of Lela to 
the Grand this year, had everybody sign 
it and mailed it to Lela. Inscribed on the 
cartoon was “Hurry Back, Lela.” Every- 
body who signed it meant this very thing, 
for Lela has a friendly personality. 

Send Lela a little word of cheer. I am 
sure she would appreciate it. 


World s Greatest Shot 

Scottie Beverly broke more than 2,000 
straight skeet targets while instructing 
Uncle Sam's aerial gunners at Moultrie, 
Georgia. He fired 100 shots and bagged 
100 quail, over a period of weeks last sea- 
s6n. "Scottie Beverly doesn't miss very 
often!" declare experts who have watched 
him at the traps and in the field. 

Jimmy Robinson is writing the story of 
Scottie Beverly’s shotgun accomplish- 
ments. Watch for it in an early issue of 
Sports Afield. 



J. M. OLIN, vice president of Western 
Cartridge Co., receives his 30-year 
service emblem from his father, F. W 
Olm, Western's president and founder. 
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Answers to Sportsman’s Quiz 

(Questions on page 4) 

1. False. I. H. Fitzgerald, of the Colt manu- 
facturing company, states that the left- 
hand twist was used in the .45 auto- 
matic barrel merely because the com- 
pany was already tooled up for left-hand 
twist when they started manufacturing 
that arm, and points out further that the 
normal tendency of a shooter is to pull 
the gun toward the left, rather than to 
the right, when firing, and refers us to 
his booklet of police firing instructions, 
in which the shooter is taught to press 
the thumb firmly against the left side of 
the gun in an effort to offset this tend- 
ency. 

2. The roadrunner, a southwestern desert 
bird, has two toes pointing forward and 
two backward. The roadrunner's feet 
are large and strong for walking and 
running. 

3. The last statement. The porcupine never 
gives birth to five young in one litter. 
Usually only one. The other statements 
could be true. 

4. By immersing in water and massaging. 

5. Plug water outlets, to keep dust out. 

6. Warm it with your hand. Rubbing with 
snow or ice is likely to bruise and tear 
the tissue and gangrene may result. 

7. The striped bass, which is duplicated in 
virtually every detail by the iresh-water 
white bass. 

8. The bolt assembly is less strong. The 
Krag bolt has but one locking lug; the 
Springfield has two, thus can handle 
safely a heavier charge. 

9. Because with drag the lure produces a 
definite wake, revealing the lure to be 
artificial. Hence, the fish ignores the 
lure. 

10. A very old idea. There are sixteenth cen- 
tury matchlock guns in several well 
known American collections, including 
the U. S. Cartridge Company's with 
crude "swivels" for cords or straps. 

11. Hanging your coat on a nearby bush. 

12. Walking at a fast trotting gait. A dog's 
muscular development is such that at a 
last trotting pace, more muscles are used 
than in an easy running gait. 

13. To have dug deep into springs with 
soft bottoms. 

14. False. Drop shot, while it carries more 
feathers into the meat than chilled shot 
will, flattens and has greater shocking 
power. 

15. False. Bullhead catfish, for example, 
may live in hibernation in the mud for 
some time and then revive when the 
pond becomes filled with water again. 

16. Approximately 11. 

17. Wildfowl hunters. "Kee-men" are volun- 
tary workers with Ducks Unlimited (Can- 
ada), whose duties are connected with 
the preservation and increase of duck 
populations. 

18. False. The Federal migratory bird regu- 
lations do not permit the taking of ducks 
with .22 caliber rifles and pistols. Mi- 
gratory birds may be taken only with 
shotguns not larger than 10-gauge, fired 
from the shoulder, and with bows and 
arrows. There is a 3-shell limit on re- 
peating shotguns, either hand-operated 
or auto-loading. 

19. Because considerable more foot-drag 
was shown. Bucks show more foot-drag 
than does. 

20. Repitching. 




Have you received your copy 
of Hodgman’ s Handy Book ? 
If not, send 10c for it today. 
Address Dept. S. 


In times of peace, men float 
bonds. But in this fight to a finish, the War 
Bonds you buy float men — brave men of 
the air parachuted into the sea, gallant men 
of the sea torpedoed into the waves . . . 
where Hodgman Safety Vests, purchased 
by War Bonds, keep them afloat and alive 
until rescue comes. 

You can't buy Hodgman Safety Vests for 
your sailboat or yacht until peace arrives 
again. But the War Bonds you purchase 
right now will furnish them to save the lives 
of many valiant American fighting men. 
“Back the Attack — Buy War Bonds Now!" 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 

FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 



More Game! 

With the Merit Iris Shutter Eye 
J’iecu on your favorite rifle, you'll 
SJSWget the MOST out of it — maximum ar- 
mR fly curacy and efficiency — more game. In- 
^ c i, 0 i cc 0 f 12 click adjusted aper- 

while aiming assures clearest de- 
finition of sights anti target in a flash. If 
your dealer can't supply, write today for 
FREE CATALOG. 

MERIT GUNSIGHT CO.. Dept. Sll 
6144 Monadnock Way, Oakland, Cal. 


SMITH & WESSON 

(RswoIv&aa. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tNeur Vesiqns in 



Modernize Your Gun! 

Improve Your Score 

Most durable grips made. Positively unbreakL 

Smith & Wesson. Hi-Standard. Ortgies. Luger and Mausers 
in a wide choice of beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, 
onyx. etc. Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 

SPORTS, INC., (Mlrs.) 2850 N. Clark SL, Dept. B-11, Chicago, IIL 



Minute Man'GUN BLUE 


MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 

:! Can’t 
Simple 

process. Takes minutes. 

Q Free descriptive 

NEW METHOD MFC. CO. 

8ox SAM 131. New Method Bldg., 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 

New Win. Model 65. 32 20 WCF. open sights SSI. 50 

New live leather Gov’t I'/a" Sling Straps 1.25 

Swivels for above IVV sling straps per pair .60 

New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 

New Maqazines for .45 Colt Automatic 1.65 

New Magazines for .32 H. & R. Automatic 2.50 

Genuine Mills Web Belts. 16 & 20 gauge only. ea. I 50 
Regulation Holsters. .45 auto. 1911 Model 2.r5 

Crossman Pellets. 177 & .22 calibers, per M. 1.75 
High Speed Military gun bluer 1.00 

303 British Cartridges. Metal Point Bullet, per bo* ■ .50 
New Hammers for 1917 Colt. $3.95; Smith & Wesson 3.00 
• WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH • 
Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
B-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.O.D.'s) New York 
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Its hearty goodness, full- 
bodied flavor and subtly 
exciting cheeriness re- 
main distinctively 
~ omfort l 
Served straight as a liq- 
ueur or mixed, makes 
any drink a better drink. 
Avoid imitations; insist 
on genuine Southern 
Comfort. 

FULL 100 PROOF 

Southern Comfort 
goes further and 
gives new piquancy 
and zest to your fa- 
vorite drinks. Try 
making an Old 
Fashioned, Man- 
hattan or fii-Ball 
with Southern 
Comfort. You will 
be pleasantly sur- 


Colorfully illustrated 
new 32-page book, telling high- 
ly interesting story of historic 
drinking vessels. Write us for 
free copy. 


Sold at better bars, hotels and package stores 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 



DEFIES COLD • New methods of 


treating outer coverings to increase resistance 
to dampness, new construction of openings to 
seal out icy winds — these are some of the war- 
born features you will have in your after-war 
Ta-Pat-Co. Entire production is now going to 
our armed forces, but when peace returns you’ll 
find this fine sleeping bag and other Ta-Pat-Co 
equipment at leading sporting goods dealers 



GREENFIELD ★ OHIO 

In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
Of Lite-Saye Equipment and Sleeping Bogs 


Dime Out 

(Continued from page 23) 
good friend Orv, whiles he walked over 
and looked at my reel. “I could not do 
that well. I do not think anything outside 
of a cuckoo could build a nest like that.” 

Then he hauled out a bass from some 
place of confinement on his person, which 
I admit it looked almost as big as the 3 
lbs which he claimed, and started stroking 
its back dorsal fin. It was a big tempta- 
tion, but I did not hit him, as he has at 
least 30 lbs. advantage. 

THERE is a little blank space in my 
memory right here, I do not exactly re- 
call just what did happen then, but lodgi- 
cal minds like me can always reconstruct 
an incidence. In fact, when I am reading 
a mystery story, I often have it solved 
before the author does, and sometimes 
better. 

I must of unwittedly twitched my yel- 
low plug, which was still floating near the 
log, whiles I was jabbing and pulling 
viscously at the tangle of line. Anyway, 
there was an awful splash, like a 250-lb. 
dairyman falling into a tub of buttermilk 
backwards, and a fountain of water 
spouted up into my startled face. With the 
true Walton spirit, I yanked back on my 
rod, and as I did my feet slipt and I sat 
down, calm and cooled in a ft. of water. 

But I am not one to take something 
sitting down. Quick as a flash of lightning, 
I was back on my feet, wondering why 
did things always have to happen to me 
and what was it anyway. 

You can’t blame me for saying in icey 
wrath to my two cronies who were stand- 
ing there with jaws agap: 

“What’s the idea?” because of course 
the finger of suspicion pointed at them in 
my f alldown. 

“Watch him! Don’t stand there blinking 
like an idiot! Give him line!” All of a 
sudden they were jumping up and down 
and hollering and laughing and pointing 
and a great light unlightened me, whiles 
I coolly took command of the little drama 
which was being inacted with me in the 
hero’s roll. 

For once again I had demonstrated my 
ability to overtake adversity against long 
odds, and there on the end of my line, on 
the very tackle which they had bemirthed 
so heartlessly, was a monster black bass, 
splashing and tugging and struggling 
against a master hand. 

“Be calm, now,” I said to myself as I 
girdled myself for battle. “Do not horse 
him in. Fishing is a game of give in take.” 

But, alas! Did you ever try to cope wits 
with a big fish under the serious handicap 
of a lashback without mentioning other 
factions? To one of lesser attainments 
than I it would of been a futle task, but I 
grated my teeth and prepared to fight it 
out on that line if it took all summer, as 
another noted man once said. 

“Give him line. Don’t let him get under 
that log. Keep your rod tip up.” Unco- 
herent and excitable bits of advise like 
that came from my admires on the side- 
line. 

“It’s easy, does it?” .1 said to myself. I 
gave him the but, as the expression is, but 
just a little, to see if he was tired yet. He 
wasn’t even a little weary. He was filled 
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with esprit de corpse, as the French say. 
Like the saying goes, his answer might of 
been, “I have just begun to fight, even if 
it takes all summer.” Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scored except a mad bass, 
I always say, and I was right again. 

Now my finny adversary took the bit 
between his teeth and dashed towards 
me, glaring like he wanted to chew a 
great mouthful of flesh off of the fleshy 
part of my leg, and fighting for tooth and 
toenail. 

“Do not give him slack,” my two 
stooges hollered through the spray, and 
suiting my action to their words, I reeled 
franticly on the dime store winch, which 
felt none too stanch. 

But you never can tell what a bass is 
thinking, because like a bullet in the blue, 
he swirled and zipped in the opposite 
direction. 

"Give him line!” I heard someone shout 
dimly amist all the commotion of battle. 
But he was quickly at the end of my rope, 
the bass I mean, in a manner of speaking, 
and again I was in the predicklement of 
not having any line to give him. But still 
I proved equal to rise to any heighth of 
emergency. Without an instance hesita- 
tion I Utterly ran into the water, follow- 
ing the bass into his own element, and no 
doubt surprising him greatly. 

But it surprised me too, on acct. of the 
water was deeper than I had bargained, 
and in two steps the 4th button on my 
vest, counting from the bottom, was cov- 
ered. and I was slowly being drug deeper 
into the murky deepth. 

A LESSER character than I might of 
given up the ghost of a chance in panic at 
the thought of a watery grave, but I only 
stilled my nerves as the cold water 
shocked me into sensibleness and realized 
I did not have on my water wings. “This 
will never do,” I said to myself. “Man was 
meant to stay on land, the fouls in the air, 
and let the fish have the water.” And 
forth with that, I started to back out, 
changing my stragedy and deciding to 
land my querry by other means. 

Back on bank, covered with algy, I let 
the bass have his head whiles I mapped 
out a new plan. By now he was very mad 
and the water was frothing and foaming, 
but at that, I knew at least one of us was 



"I hope it won't bother you if 
I splash around in here . . 
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getting tired, and I hoped the fish was, 
too. 

Firm on that belief, I decided his time 
had come, so I began to turn on the reel, 
and also the heat. Sure enough, he came 
in slow, and victory, the bass and the 
laurel were almost in my grasp. 

Alas, what fools these mortals! I reached 
out to stick my fingers in his gill and 
hoist him triumphant to the bank. But it 
was not to be so. My fine finned opponent 
boiled in a barrel roll, and with a galliant 
rush he was gone back towards his log. 
Of course he stopped with a jerk. The 
reel popped off its moorings. The rod 
folded into an ungraceful gothic ark. But 
still the line held. 

I will not disport the facts to hide my 
face. I was quivering like an asp in the 
wind. My advisors were yelling like 
red-faced ninnyhammers. The bass was 
straining like a tethered bull in a pasture 
full of heiffers. 

The time was right for action. And I 
am a man of action. 

■'Gangway,” I hollered. In the same 
breath I turned around, put that nefari- 
tous rod over my shoulder, and taking a 
firm grip on the reel in my good right 


hand, I took off up the bank, hurtling 
bushes in my path, like a cross between 
a cross country runner and a tidal wave. 

Twenty yds. away from the water I 
stopped. I had to. On acct. of the root on 
which I stubbed my toe and fell head 
long. But as I fell, I knew I had won. I 
had kept a tight line. I had not given my 
fish any slack. I had kept my rod tip up. 
And from the excited cheers of my gal- 
lery, I knew that my prize lay flopping 
his last, far out of his element. I had him, 
as you might say, between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

I picked myself up with a haughty air 
and stalked back to where Orv and Fritz 
stood agasp over a 5-lb. bass. 

"You and your dime-store tackle. Why 
if you fell in — ” 

I silenced Orv with an imperitous ges- 
ture. Coolly I bent over and cut the line 
with one fell slash of my knife. Then, 
carefully, I picked up my reel, lashback 
and all, and my misguided, disshapen rod. 
There was a solemn hush as I strode to 
the water’s edge. 

And with a magnificent heave, I threw 
the whole shebang far, far out into the 
lake. 


White-fronts Come at 
Daybreak 

(Continued from page 21) 
sight the birds in time and they coasted 
in on this wind so quickly that they’d be 
atop him before he sighted them. Even so 
he ought to hear their high-pitched 
"keow, keow, keow” calling, so unlike the 
honking of any of the species that wear 
distinctive white cheek patches. 

The wind rushed by with murmurous 
undertones, but only an occasional zephyr 
touched me or rustled the grasses about 
me. I thought back at the dozen good 
shoots Morgan and I had had during the 
fall, and felt pride rise in me as I re- 
viewed the nice bags we’d brought in. 
Eleven times we’d been out and eight of 
them yielded one or more geese; four 
times we brought in our limits of two 
birds apiece. But not one of them had been 
white-fronts. 

Several times our setups had been un- 
der the scrutiny of flocks of the wary 
white -fronts, but each time the birds had 
come in high and from this vantage point 
they could look right into our blinds. Two 
of those times I remembered distinctly. 
Their melodious calling had set me to 
busily swiveling my head around to lo- 
cate them, only to finally spot them 200 
or more yards in the air and directly 
above. By that time they’d been warned — ■ 
plenty, and no amount of calling would 
change their minds. 

Today, with the wind whistling through 
the upper air, they’d have little opportu- 
nity to inspect us — if their flight out of 
the Refuge went right over our blinds. 
And. if they swung around and came in 
upwind, as most decoying birds do, they’d 
have lost sufficient elevation so that we’d 
be practically invisible by the time they 
got in range of the decoys. Or so we hoped! 

I had taken my eyes off Morgan for a 
few minutes and now I glimpsed him vio- 
lently getting under cover, even dragging 
a single tumbleweed atop him as he dis- 


appeared. My head swiveled toward the 
lake and I opened my mouth so I could 
hear better. There was a dim line, barely 
above the swell of the ground, but it grew 
distinct with startling speed. And, a mo- 
ment later, I heard the first distant fluting 
calls. 

I lay back so fast my head hit the frozen 
dirt with a solid thump. Stripping the 
glove off my right hand I reached out for 
the grip of my gun, just so I’d have every- 
thing ready to go. My head swiveled slow- 
ly to the right and my gloved left hand 
came up to conceal my office-bleached 
face. I couldn’t see the birds, but I could 
certainly hear them! 

Then the first of them came out from 
under my hat brim, two that led the rest 
of the flock by at least 70 yards. Evidently 
they had taken off first and enjoyed a 
lead that the rest of the flock couldn't re- 
duce. They went right over Morgan but so 
high that I hoped he’d not make the mis- 
take of trying to knock one of them out. 
He didn't, and the rest of the flock flashed 
past, singing happily and warming my 
blood to the boiling point. With the wind 
behind them they paddled desperately to 
keep on even keel and in the space of sec- 
onds were almost out of sight over the 
rise in front of me. 

Cautiously I sat up, then came to my 
knees just in time to see them make a 
sweeping turn at the end of the field. 
Their sharp eyes had spied our decoys and 
they were coming back! I looked over at 
Mox-gan just in time to see him disappear 
into his blind. So we were both warned 
and it was now just a matter of nerve- 
cracking patience. 

I found myself panting like a pup after 
a hard run and took several deep breaths 
to steady down. I knew it would be a mat- 
ter of a couple of minutes before that 
flock could win its way within range, for 
they'd made their turn a half-mile away 
and white-fronts are notorious for cup- 
ping their wings and riding slowly in on 
adverse air currents. 

So, I slipped my fist under my -head to 


YOUR 

TROPHY 



MOUNT K 

HtmtinsjTrophies 

WHAT A HOBBY 

taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 

MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 

mounting your valuable tropliies of tlie huntl 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME ij'; 

first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 
QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 
fish, pets. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 
prized trophies w-ill quickly make you FAMOUS. 
TRY IT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 

WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 

rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 
ends, doorstops and many other useful articles. 

You can doaTHOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. T he free book explains this. 

I FflPN TH TAN furs soft and pliable and 
LCHnll III IHN learn NEW method to 
tan GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds of 
hides. Great spare time money maker. 

OFITS others. Many 
dents make $50 to $75 a month in spare time — 
some, much more. If you need extra money, do 
not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 

SEND COUPON TODAY 

for the Free Book — 

Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 

wonderful book, strange, unique. You never saw the 
like before. This book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap- 
pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 

or a postal will do. STATE YOUR AGE. 


FREE BOO 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

3928 Etwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Send me your free illustrated boc* 

Mount Game”. Also tell me how ... 

this fascinating : art easily and quickly by mail. 
No obligation. State your age. 




BEAN’S DUCK HUNTING 
PARKA 


We believe this will 
be the most popular 
Duck Hunting gar- 
ment we ever sold. 
Made of water re- 
pellent Poplin with 
“Nupel” woven cot- 
ton back also water 
repellent treated. 
Lining looks and 
feels like lambskin. 
Mr. Bean prefers it 
to lambskin. It is 
practically as warm, 
lighter weight, and 
not as stiff. Detach- 
able hood makes two 
garments. Color, 
Forest Green. Sizes: Small — Medium — Large — 
and Extra Large. Price $12. postpaid. Write for 
New Fall Catalog. 

L.-L. Bean, Inc. 

Mfrs 


Freeport 10, Maine 

. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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Inflatable decoys 

Made from compounded 
latex processed prior to 
restrictions. 

Limited Quantity! 

Genuine Dc<7»COYS, 
made and guaranteed 
by old, established 
company, overcome 
all disadvantages of 
old-style decoys. 

Weigh about 4 ounces. 
Carry 6 dozen in pock- 
ets or bag. Entire stock 
is of the improved de- 
sign which inflates 
through beak. Fool- 
proof. One puff in- 
flates. No complicated 
valves. Fast colors. 

Not Being Made for 
the Duration 

When the present small 
stock is gone no more 
DeawCOYS will be avail- 
able until our fighting boys 
are back from the Big 
Hunt. First come, first 
served. ORDER NOW. 



See your dealer or send 


SI. 25 for 




DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 

North Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 6 

Pacific Coast Representative PAUL S. LINFORTH 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif, 


GOOD NEWS 

For Piles — Colon Sufferers 


Learn facts about Rectal and Colon 
troubles; also associated ailments as 
indicated in the chart. 



You may now have a copy of a new 122-page 
book by asking for it with a postcard or letter. 
No obligation so write today. The McCleary 
Clinic, 1193 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No Heating Is Necessary 
^unstn ten° minutes for $1- 00 

Send lor Circular “What Gunsmiths Say' 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk SA-131 New Method Bldg., BRADFORD, PA. 


raise it sufficiently to glimpse them as 
soon as they cleared the curve of earth 
ahead of me, and waited. And waited. It 
seemed like an hour and nothing hap- 
pened. I didn’t even hear them, and their 
shrill calling - should be good for 200 yards, 
even against the wind. 

Then, suddenly, I saw motion along the 
horizon — far to the right. I rolled my head 
ever so slightly and saw the first birds of 
the flock less than six feet off the ground 
and heading right for the decoys. Their 
wings were set and they rocked gently in 
that rushing air, letting gravity pull them 
ahead and down. I rolled my head a bit 
more and saw the rest of the flock coast 
into sight; closer, but still out of range. 
But those leaders could not be more than 
30 yards from where Morgan was surely 
pressing himself deeper into the frozen 
dirt. 

T HE flock moved on another 20 yards, 
and, suddenly, I saw Morgan erupt out of 
cover against the skyline. His three-shot 
salvo rang out like machine-gun fire and 
I saw one bird drop cleanly, while a sec- 
ond gyrated wildly in the air as if desper- 
ately hit. But they dropped out of the tail 
end of that flock, not the birds that were 
nearest him. 

Then the whole flock broke ranks and 
turned away from the shooting, riding the 
urging wind to safety. Before I realized it 
they were riding down on me like a flock 
of swallows. Throwing all caution aside I 
reared out of that blind and swung to face 
them. The lead bird was at least 10 yards 
ahead of the flock and my gun muzzle 
picked him up, rode with him for a few 
feet, then swung ahead and the familiar 
thump of the recoil jarred my shoulder. 

He staggered and broke the smooth ac- 
tion of his wings, but kept on paddling 
and I led him a bit more with my second. 
At that shot he fell, head down and with 


Moose Hunting in the 
Northwest 

(Continued, from, page 16) 
good work low down through the shoul- 
ders. This bull had a 48-inch spread and 
a very pretty, symmetrical head with 
wider palms than usually seen on eastern 
moose. 

To revert from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, we pitched our tepee on the bank 
of the river where I had shot this moose. 
In front of the tepee door was a little pine 
about four feet high. The following morn- 
ing when I came out the door, there sit- 
ting on a diminutive limb of that little 
tree was a baby porcupine about the size 
of a red-squirrel. 

Two sub-species of the common Amer- 
ican moose (Aloes americana americana) 
are recognized. Aloes gigas, the giant 
moose of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, 
and Aloes americana shiras, the moose of 
the vicinity of Yellowstone Park, Wyom- 
ing. The record head is of the species gigas 
and measures — greatest spread 77%"; 
length of palm, right 15%", left 20"; cir- 
cumference above burr, right 8V2", left 
8V2"; number of points,’ right 15, left 18. 
The antlers are from the body of a moose 
found by Alaskan guides on the Kasilof 
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his feathers in violent disarray as the 
wind tore at them. Hastily I slammed the 
final load into the barrel and, swinging 
well ahead of a tailender, pulled again and 
saw the bird slant out of the flock and 
start rapidly losing altitude. 

I slipped three more loads into the gun 
and stood up, the better to watch that 
cripple down. It fluttered steadily lower 
until it seemed a sudden gust of wind up- 
set it and a plume of dust rose where it 
crashed to earth, nearly a quarter-mile 
away. With only a glance to locate my 
first kill, I started out after this one and 
found it — stone dead — a dozen feet from 
where it had first hit the ground. 

By the time I got back Morgan was 
driving the car in from the farmyard and 
I gathered the decoys in two piles for his 
pickup. The wind still blew in icy fury 
but, somehow, it didn’t seem so cold. Only 
when I got out my camera and took the 
pictures that appear on these pages did I 
realize how sheltered I’d been in the shal- 
low bowl of my blind. 

On the way home, late that afternoon, 
Morgan still wore a smug grin, and I knew 
it didn’t come from the dozen ringneck 
cocks that were slowly stiffening in the 
trunk. We’d dropped one of our geese at 
that farmhouse and received the enthu- 
siastic thanks of the housewife. Another 
went to Watson Beed, manager of the 
Sand Lake Game Refuge, for his timely 
hint that not all the white-fronts had hit 
the southward trail. 

And, when Thanksgiving Day rolled 
around and we gathered around a steam- 
ing platter of roast goose, I echoed the 
sentiments of one of my boys: 

“Anybody can have turkey for Thanks- 
giving, but it takes a hunter’s family to 
have wild goose.” 

And, I might add, especially white- 
fronted goose; the plumpest and most fla- 
vorful member of all the wild goose clan. 


River, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, October, 
1938. They were purchased by Mr. Wilton 
Lloyd-Smith and presented by him to the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, where they are now mounted 
on the head of one of the large bulls in 
the Alaskan Moose Group in that mu- 
seum. 

Previously the head recognized as the 
record was that in the Field Museum in 
Chicago which also came from Kenai 
Peninsula and has a spread of 76 J /2 inches. 

The record for Aloes americana ameri- 
cana came from Peace River, Alberta, in 
1922, has a spread of 73 inches, and is now 
in the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
Edmonton. The largest eastern moose was 



Heod from moose shot by F. C. Selous, 
MacMillan River, Yukon Territory. The 
author sketched the drawing after one 
made by J. G. Millais, English artist. 
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killed by Lazare Russell in Northumber- 
land County, New Brunswick, in 1916 and 
has a spread of 69"8 inches. 


Moose at Salt Water 

I STAND doubly corrected. In the Au- 
gust issue of Sports Afield I made the re- 
mark, relative to the distribution of moose, 
that I believed they never wet their feet 
in salt water. 

Promptly came a letter from Stanley E. 
Wallace of Bath, Maine, stating that in his 
section they frequently see moose on the 
clam flats and swimming in the salt water 
bays. He was with a party that shot a 
moose within 100 yards of the ocean in 
New Brunswick. 

And as if this was not enough evidence, 
Ted Handy of Seward, Alaska writes me 
that moose range right down to salt water 
on Kenai Peninsula: that moose have been 
known to swim across salt water bays, 
and that he himself has watched them 
feeding on salt grass and kelp for their 
salt content. 

What a distribution — over 4,000 miles. I 
do not believe any other wild animal has 
such an east and west distribution today, 
unless it be the wolf or otter. Probably 
the otter has the widest distribution of all, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Arctic Circle to Patagonia. I myself 
once shot an otter in Panama, and the fur 
was prime although short. 


Throughout all their great range moose 
are practically the same animal with the 
same habits. The moose of Kenai Penin- 
sula are larger with heavier antlers merely 
because the climate and food are more 
congenial. 

Mr. Handy further remarks that the 
Alaska moose respond to the call just as 
Eastern moose do, but that calling is rarely 
used in Alaska except for taking pictures, 
as they respond to the call only during 
the mating season when the meat is 
usually too strong for eating. My own ex- 
perience has been that the meat of bull 
moose is less strong in proportion to other 
seasons than that of other hoofed animals. 

There are firms in eastern Canadian 
cities that make a business of keeping j 
moose meat in cold storage, and shipping 
it to sportsmen as they wish it, and this 
includes almost entirely moose killed in 
late September, the height of the mating 
season. Sportsmen find such meat at least 
tolerable eating. But I don’t believe any- 
one would care much for bull caribou or 
a big old billy goat killed during the rut. 

I have tried both, but not very much. The 
fat of mountain goat killed at such sea- 
sons can be used: not exactly delicious, 
however, but usable for frying. Yes, I 
used it for three weeks once. 

I think that these letters have brought 
out some very interesting facts about this 
largest of all of our ungulata . — Townsend 
Whelen. 


Angling Jinxes Are Silly 

(Continued from page 13) 
eyes bugged out. 

"Limit!” shouted Harry. “You’ve got 
two!” 

After we had recovered from our as- 
tonishment, we explained to the tyro that 
he'd better divide his fish with his buddy 
or he'd be picked up by the game warden. 
He'd known only that the limit was 25 
and didn’t know about the 10 pounds and 
one fish pound limit for big fish. I’ll swear 
that bird didn’t have a single fish under 
a pound! 

"Where’d you get ’em?” demanded 
Harry. 

“Down the canyon.” he grinned. “Pretty 
tough getting out. Must have taken us a 
couple hours. The trail’s pretty slippery 
on account of the wet weather.” 

"What’d you use?” asked George. 

"Here it is. I don't know what you call 
it.” 

He showed a small plug, one trout 
fishermen ordinarily use in trolling from 
a boat. 

That’s fishing for you. Just when I’ve 
decided nothing counts like skill and hard 
work along comes a dub like this guy. 

“That settles it!” enthused Harry. “I’m 
gonna fish the gorge tomorrow if I have 
to use skis.” 

“And you may have to from the looks 
of the sky,” laughed George. 

Needless to say we didn't need an alarm 
clock. I woke up a dozen times, dreaming 
of a big trout pulling me into the water 
from a slippery rock. Snores of varying 
pitch showed both George and Harry 
would be fresh the next day while I’d 
probably be pooped for lack of sleep. 

I reached for my flashlight for the 
dozenth time. My watch said 3:30, so I 
shook Harry and George. 


“Get up, you bums! Think you’re gonna 
sleep all day? This is the last day of the 
season. Remember!” 

“Your watch’s fast,” growled Harry, 
sleepily. 

“Listen,” said George. 

I listened intently. 

“Just the river,” I said. 

“River, hell! Listen again.” 

Geoi'ge was right. No mistaking the 
gentle patter on the roof. I thought of that 
slippery trail out of the gorge and my old 
jinx blacked out any prospects of fishing 
for the day. 

Over coffee we weighed the chances for 
the day. 

“No need to gloat over you guys now. 
We’re here and we might as well make 
the best of it.” 

Harry and George were silent after I 
made that crack. 

“Maybe,” said George finally, “we can 
start in where we fished yesterday and 
work upstream to the gorge.” 

“Sure,” said Harry. “We can fish to the 
gorge. But no farther upstream. We can’t 
wade the river. And the canyon walls are 
too steep.” 

The drizzle kept up as we drove up the I 
highway to the bridge. 

“You guys can fish,” I said, when Harry ' 
stopped the car at the span across the j 
boulder-lined stream. “I’m gonna stay in | 
the car. I can read a book or catch up 
on some of the sleep I’ve lost.” 

“What the heck,” said Harry. “You’re 
cutting off your nose to spite your face. 
You and your silly superstitions!” 

“Well,” I replied, a bit guilty, “if I had 
a coat like you fellows I’d go. I’ll get 
soaked with just this .sleeveless vest.” 

“Oh, that’s O.K.,” laughed George. “I’ve 
got an extra coat in my duffel bag.” 

I was on the spot. So I took Geoi*ge’s | 




fa EASY-GOING 


The Russell Mocca- 
sin is a true, genu- 
ine moccasin, hand- 
sewed by skilled 
craftsmen from the 
finest leathers pro- 
curable. 

For comfort, easy- 
going, and all 'round 
protection, you can 
do your feet no bet- 
ter turn. Russells are 
made in feather- 
weight SINGLE or 
waterproof DOUBLE 
vamp construc- 
t i o n. W P B 
height limit 
10". Write 
for cata- 
log. 


NO FOOT 
TOO HARD TO FIT 


Are you hard to fit? Sim- 
ply draw the shape of 
your foot on a special or- 
der blank we will send 
you — and Russell crafts- 
men will do the rest. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 

933 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis. 



AFTER „ 

shooting 

YOUR 

deer 


Here, for the first 
time, is a concise, 
authoritative hand- 
book on how to dress 
out your deer — pack it 
to camp — get every 
pound of meat home 
sweet and fresh — how 
to age venison — proper 
care of hide to ensure 
its making best leather — and choice venison 
recipes. Even old timers will find this book- 
let interesting and instructive. Write for 
your copy today. Simply say "Send Book- 
let B. It s yours for the asking. 

IMPORTANT— D » ”<» forward any hides 

to us for tanning or manu- 
facture until you have written for and re- 
ceived up-to-the-minute information on what 
we can handle. This information will be 
sent with above booklet or on special request. 
MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
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WHAT DO YOU HAVE 
TO SELL OR TRADE? 


I highest crsh 

PRICES PAID 

' tor 

Cameras Ihiles 
Shotguns 
Outboard Motors 
Binoculars, Tietd Glasses 

and Other 
Sporting Goods 


What kind of sporting goods do you 
have that you would like to sell or ex- 
change? We pay the highest cash 
prices. During these times when new 
merchandise is so hard to get we are 
not trying to make a lot of money, 
but are trying to keep our customers 
supplied and satisfied. 

MOST LIBERAL ALLOWANCES FOR TRADE: 

If you want to trade your used equipment for new 
ffuararueedsportiriK goods merchandise. Gateway 
has what you want... and you’ll get it at a great 
saving. Write at once — tell us what you have 
to sell or trade . . . we’ll send you quotations 
promptly, without any obligation to you. 

FREE CIRCULAR ! We’ll be glad to send you 
our circular and bargain list. Our stocks are yet 
fairly complete: can fill most mail orders promptly. 

GATEWAY i£o° D R s T, c N o e 

“Home of 10,000 Bargains’ ’ 

2303 Gateway Bldg. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


When writing ti 
as a sportsman t 


?rs, it identifies you 
i SPORTS AFIELD. 


ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 

l Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
\ ing pains of these diseases when the 
S usual remedies have failed. Learn 
_ about a new trustworthy, modern, 

>n-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 4300, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



DUCK HUNTERS 

Nationally known duck 
calling course with 
phonograph record. 
Teaches the art of call- 
ing. Price $2.50. Crow 
railing record Price 
$2.50. Duck calls— 
Round barrel $2.50. 
i $3.50. Inlaid $5.00 A: $7.50. Decoys— A cata- 
nll of hunting tips. Price 10c. 

Quam, 3502-E-25 St., Mpls., Minn. 


coat and hit out with them for the stream. 
Oh well, maybe I could coax a few out 
with a spinner. Certainly after a night’s 
rain the stream would be muddier than 
ever. 

Imagine my surprise when we got to 
the stream’s edge to find it was low and 
crystal clear! 

“What the heck!” I demanded. 

Harry, who’s lived at the base of the 
west slope of the Sierra Nevadas most of 
his life and has fished virtually all the 
streams accessible to auto roads, had the 
solution. 

"An old habit of the Kings,” he laughed. 
"The rain’s turned to snow in the high 
country. That stopped the runoff over- 
night.” 

“That beats me,” said George. “I’ve 
never seen stream conditions change so 
quickly.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Harry. “I’ve seen 
the Kings muddy up and clear twice in 
one day. That’s why you’ve got to drive 
up here to find out how the fishing is. 
And that’s why I always tell my friends 
the stream’s clear. If it’s muddy I’ve got 
an alibi. I just tell ’em about how tem- 
peramental the Kings is.” 

I was beginning to doubt if my pet 
superstition applied to the Kings. Such a 
screwy river’s apt to throw off the law of 
averages. 

An hour later I didn’t have many doubts 
left. Although I’d worked every pool, 
riffle and foaming run with everything in 
the book from dry flies to plugs, I had 
caught only a couple of surface-feeding 
rainbows, neither over nine inches long. 

I’d worked so hard I decided I needed 
a rest, so I sat down on a wet rock, filled 
my pipe and enjoyed a smoke. At least 
my old faithful hod hadn’t gone back on 
me. 

I must have sat there half an hour. 
Then I recalled I hadn’t seen George and 
Harry for some time. Where had they 
gone? I hadn’t seen them pass me so they 
must be upstream toward the gorge. 

I worked upstream, fishing every spot 
that looked good. I’d about decided the 
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brown bivisible was the best, even though 
it produced only small fish. The big ones 
— kings size — must be lying too deep and 
too gorged with food to bother with any- 
thing, I reasoned. 

Before I realized it, I had come to the 
end of fishable water for the canyon walls 
were too steep to scale and the thin ledge 
gave no promise of a foothold. Especially 
on my jinx day. Even though I knew the 
trout were big and scrappy in the gorge. 

Still no sign of George and Harry. Had 
they climbed out of the canyon and gone 
back to the car? Maybe they’d decided to 
go back to Horse Shoe Bend and take a 
chance on the slippery trail down into 
the gorge. 

ANYWAY I figured it, fishing was over 
for the season. And my last day’s fishing 
a flop, as usual, I reflected sourly. I might 
as well go back to the war myself, I de- 
cided. 

I got a few feet up the rock slide when 
my foot slipped, and down I slid, first on 
my feet, then on the seat of my pants, 
grabbing at boulders as I went by, hoping 
to stop my fall before I tumbled into the 
deep, fast-moving run. 

No luck! Taking small boulders with 
me, I slid, rolled on down the mountain- 
side and plopped into the stream! To my 
surprise I landed on my feet and, although 
I got soaked by the splash, I was in water 
only up to my knees! 

Then I saw it all. The water had dropped 
so much during the night the stream was 
wadable. And on the other side was a 
ledge that might safely carry me to the 
gorge . . . and fishing! 

That’s where my buddies were! And I 
knew they were getting limits, too. 

The next half hour I forgot all about 
George and Harry for the strikes were 
coming fast and furiously on the bx*own 
bivisible I finally decided on. Forgotten, 
too, was the fact I was dripping wet. I 
was too busy casting to realize the sun 
had come out and, before I paused to 
reflect on the dampness, I was nearly dry. 

I came on Harry, unexpectedly, as I 
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climbed around a huge boulder just above 
the swellest pool I ever saw. He was at 
the edge of the riffle below the pool, his 
rod arched, and I could see he had on a 
good one. 

Before I could rush to his side with my 
landing net he’d slipped a finger into the 
giant Loch Leven’s gill and had him flop- 
ping out on the rocks in the shallow 

By-passed Birds 

(Continued from page 49) 
valley filled from brim to brim with kaf- 
fir cornfields, cornfields, cane fields and 
soybean fields, separated by brushy ra- 
vines, brushy fence lines, brushy Osage 
orange hedges and brushy old rock fences. 
And not an inkling of it was apparent 
from any highway. I have killed many 
birds in that little valley. 

I took John to the soybeans first. It had 
been a destructively wet fall. Few crops 
of any kind had been harvested. The fields 
were littered with shattered grain. That 
valley was a pai'adise for bobwhites. 

At the first brushy fence line John 
kicked an empty shell box. A new shell 
box. 

“Left here today,” he reckoned. 

He reckoned right. The soybean covey 
was scattered and mostly gone. We didn’t 
know this at first and afterward regretted 
the single which the pup pointed, while 
Skipper backed, and we both shot. 

We couldn’t locate the brushy stone 
fence covey at all. We wasted an hour 
there, finding only more fresh empty 
shotgun shells and tell-tale quail feathers. 

The pup must be credited with showing 
us the remainder we had left Sunday of 
the huge swarm which year alter year 
has wintered in the tree clump well out 
in a wheat Stubblefield. 

But that remainder was no longer ei- 
ther numerous or a swarm. Nip lined out 
beautifully on five wild runners. Skipper 
went around them and stopped them. Ma- 
jor settled down on a lagger ahead of 
John. Andy, tagging as usual, backed be- 
hind us. 

John connected with the quail Major 
had pointed, before he realized that only 
six birds had arisen. I did the same with 
one of Skipper's runners. 

“Somebody certainly slaughtered your 
three coveys since last Sunday,” John 
said, regretfully, when it was all over. 
“That’s enough for here. Too many. Know 
any other good places?” 

The accent on the “good” was pro- 
nounced. 


water. A dandy, better than 20 inches 
long, and fat! 

“How about your pet jinx now?” 
laughed Harry as he held up his prize. 

“Well, if I hadn’t fallen in I might never 
have got' any fishing,” I alibied. 

But maybe I’ve broken the hoodoo. 
Anyway, I won’t worry much about it 
until next October. 


I didn’t and said so. If hunters had 
found my hidden valley, there just seemed 
no hope. I begged John to do some more 
place picking and promised contritely to 
do exactly as I was told. 

We went to the car, had lunch, took 
some photographs, did some driving. 

Another steam shovel attracted our 
attention. John began to slow down. 

“Learned anything today?” he inquired 
suggestively. 

I had. I took one look at the brushy 
draw alongside new coal workings, with 
a cornfield on one side of it and a big 
hedge across its lower end and recited the 
lesson I had learned: 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” I said, “but 
maybe those other sixty-and-five bird 
hunters who have driven along this road 
so far this year took one look at that 
smoke -belching steam shovel and passed 
up another spot of virgin quail territory.” 
“You’ll do,” Johnnie complimented me 
with reservations. "You’re hard-headed, 
but you do learn — give you time.” 

The reservations were in order. Once 
more, I confess, it didn’t seem possible to 
me that quail could be found in such a 
prominent place, but having said that I 
had learned my lesson, I meant to try it 
out. Besides I wasn’t going to have John- 
nie laugh at me any more. 

I couldn’t believe it then and I can only 
with difficulty believe it now, but before 
I had walked a hundred yards down that 
draw I stepped plunk into the middle of 
18 big fluffy birds. For once Andy was off 
hunting the corn and John’s dogs were 
east of him in some kaffir. 

Andy came bounding at my yell and to- 
gether we marked that grand virgin covey 
down, scattered far and wide, beyond the 
hedge, right out in the open! 

Andy was frozen on the first of several 
singles before John, the other dogs and I 
got there. Singles! We had them. One 
right after the other until our bags were 
filled. We actually pulled those good dogs 
off point to take them home. All this on 
the last day of a 51-day quail season, 
mind you! 


Take Care of Dog's Eyes and Coat 


At this time of the year, many dogs 
suffer from inflamed eyes. Hunting dogs 
are perhaps the greatest sufferers, but 
even the average house dog is susceptible 
to this eye trouble. In early autumn 
grasses, weeds, and shrubs go to seed. 
As a dog gallops through them the im- 
pact sends a number of sharp-edged seeds 
into his eyes. It is almost as if a handful 
of sand were tossed into your own eyes. 
The seeds then work their way into the 
corners of the dog’s inner lids, causing a 
painful inflammation. 

Make it a practice during the fall 
months to take a few minutes each day to 
examine your dog’s eyes. Sponging them 


with a weak solution of boric acid and 
lukewarm water should ward off trouble, 
and remove seeds. 

While checking your pet’s eyes, it is 
advisable to examine his coat for burrs. 
These are another fall nemesis of dogs. 
Burrs entangled in a dog's coat if not re- 
moved will produce an unsightly matting 
of hair. The correct way to get rid of 
burrs without injury to the coat is to pick 
them out by hand. However, the use of 
scissors may be necessary in some in- 
stances, but first try removing them by 
picking them out with your fingers. 

Take care of your d^g now. He will 
hunt better. — Peter Boggs. 



"I get fewer days off than I 
used to. But I’ll knock more 
rivets tomorrow for knocking 
off a few ducks today.” 

Companion to the outdoor 
man b,oth at work and at play is 
his Brown's Beach Jacket. It’s a 
friendly jacket, warm yet flexi- 
ble. Light but tough, it bars both 
wind and rain. Low in price, it 
outwears two or three ordinary 
garments. Try one on today — 
it’s sold on a money back guar- 
antee. 8 styles, at vour dealer’s 
— or send for FREE folder and 
sample of cloth. 
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561 Chandler St. 
Worcester, Maw. 
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FOLD -AWAY 
CARD TABLE 



A clever new convenience for 
card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tively finished, substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made — de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Express collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 
HOME GAME CO., Dept SA-11 
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The 1943 

HUNTING 

■■ ANNUAL 


is now available 
at newsstands 
and sporting 
goods stores 

In many sec- 
tions the supply 
will not last 
long. 

Get Yours Now! 


GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD, Chief of 
the Army Air Forces, demonstrates on clav 
birds the importance of correct "lead'' at 
Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. He is 
using the 1 ,000,000th Winchester 1 2- 
gauge shotgun which was presented to him 
by the Winchester employees. 

Four Methods of Dressing 
Wild Ducks 

(Continued from page 32) 


This year's HUNTING ANNUAL is the tenth annual 
edition of this magazine, as large as the largest issue 
we have published. The wide scope of subjects is re- 
flected in the list below. 

Included Are 

Articles Such as These, in 

The 1943 

HUNTING 

■■ ANNUAL 

Some Whitetail Characteristics Colonel Charles A. Ranlett 

Repeating Shotguns Major Charles Askins 

A Study of the .22 Hunting Rifle Colonel Townsend Whelen 

Hunting Mule Deer in the Rockies Arthur H. Carhart 

Double Shotguns Help You Hit Maurice H. Decker 

The Ducks on Your Duck Stamps Lt. (jg) Ormal 1. Sprungman, USNR 

Your Deer Comes Back to Life Jack Van Coevering 

How Good Is the .270 Winchester? Monroe H. Goode 

Skinning a Squirrel Frank E. Lindhurst 

Meat Is Meat — Allyn H. Tedmon 

Hunting the Honkers Bert Popowski 

So You Want To Camp Out L. A. Wilke 

Know Your Game! Walter J. Wilwerding 

Headspace and Accuracy F. C. Ness 

Wartime Handgunning — Walter F. Roper 

How to Make a Wild Duck Decoy Walt Bush 

Must We Scrap an Old Friend? Clyde Baker 

Summary of North American Hunting Laws K. McGrann 

Getting Into Battery Capt. Paul A. Curtis 

If You Are Buying a Dog — Peter Boggs 

Organizing a Field Trial Peter Boggs 

Reading Sign Francis E. Sell 

Choke in Shotguns Clyde Baker 


The summaries of hunting laws alone are worth the price of the whole Annual to 
any active hunter. Our supply of all previous numbers is exhausted — better get this 
issue right now. 25c a copy; 30c in Canada. If your dealer does not handle the 1943 
Hunting Annual, send your remittance to: 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 

Phoenix Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CHARLES E. HOFFELT, Estelline, South 
Dakota, won the $500 first prize in the 
Marlin gun contest. Second and third 
prizes were won, respectively, by Lt. G. R. 
i Hunter and Pvt. George E. Larsson. Major 
Charles Askins, acting gun editor of Sports 
, Afield, was one of the three judges. 


do not enter into the picture at all for 
they all come off with the skin. This most 
assuredly is an advantage to be con- 
sidered if the ducks are killed in early 
season when pin feathers are thick and 
add much to the drudgery of the picking 
ordeal. 

On the disadvantage side of the ledger, 
ducks that are skinned do not look nearly 
as nice as those that are plucked. The fat 
is also removed with the skin and meat is 
then, when roasted, quite dry. Some peo- 
ple like it this way, and if so the skinning 
method should always be used. This dry- 
ness, if not desired, can be eliminated by 
placing several strips of bacon or fresh 
side pork on the breast of each duck be- 
fore placing in the roasting oven. Perhaps 
this last suggestion is trespassing slightly 
on the cook's department, and the writer 
knows by bitter experience that this is 
dangerous territory. 
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Old Indian Method of Cleaning Coot 



Most duck hunters look upon the lum- 
bering, slowrflying coot, or mud hen, as 
just something that clutters up our 
marshes. We have all seen, at some time 
or other, so-called sportsmen shoot them 
just for practice or to get the gun barrel 
warm and then not even bother to pick 
them up. That is poor sportsmanship at 
any time and with the present meat short- 
age is practically sabotage. 

It is unfortunate that the name “mud 
hen” was ever given these birds. Most 
persons who have never eaten them imag- 
ine that they taste muddy. Why should 
they? True, they feed in the shallow wa- 
ters among the weeds and rushes, but so 
do all our so-called dipper ducks. 

Perhaps you are one who thinks it too 
much trouble to dress coot for the amount 
of meat on each bird. The purpose of this 
article is to present a simple method of 
cleaning coot. Last season I demonstrated 
to a hunting companion and, with no 
thought of making a speed test of it, found 
that it took less than five minutes per 
bird. This is how it is done. 

First step. With a sharp hand axe or 
hatchet cut off the head and wings close 
to the body and the feet about a half inch 
above the knee joint (Fig. 1). Finish each 
step with all the birds to be cleaned be- 
fore proceeding with the next step. 

Second step. With a sharp knife cut an 
incision about an inch or slightly longer 
through the skin crosswise on the breast 
and do the same just opposite across the 
back (Fig. 2). Now insert the first two 
fingers of each hand in either the breast 
or back incision and pull. The skin will 
tear around the body of the bird, one half 


slipping over the head and the other half 
over the legs. 

Third step. Lay the skinned carcass on 
its back and with a knife make two cuts 
through the thin membrane over the 
lower points of the breast (Fig. 3) . Grasp 
carcass by rear end, insert first and sec- 
ond fingers of other hand in these in- 
cisions and pull breasts off carcass. 

Fourth step. Lay balance of carcass on 
its side on a cutting or bread board and 
with the point of a stout knife cut through 
backbone just above the hip joint (Fig. 4). 
Grasp front end of carcass, insert two fin- 
gers of other hand in this incision and 
pull off the legs. 

You now have all the edible meat, 
breast and legs, which require no further 
cleaning other than washing in cold wa- 
ter. There is no mess, as the remaining 
carcass is still incased in a thin membrane. 

This method of cleaning coot may sound 
complicated, but follow directions closely 
and by the time you are finishing the 
third bird you will be a veteran. This 
fall, go out and get a mess of them, clean 
as instructed, simmer in an iron kettle 
over a slow fire, season to taste and see if 
you don’t agree that you have been pass- 
ing up some mighty good food. 

How to Cook Coot Like Pheasant — Roll 
the pieces of coot lightly in flour. Fry 
gently to a golden brown in butter — or 
your favorite wartime substitute. When 
nicely browned remove the pieces to a cas- 
serole, salting and peppering them. Make 
a cream gravy in the frying pan, using a 
little flour for thickening, although it 
should not be very thick. Salt and pepper 
it to taste and turn over the pieces of coot 
in the casserole. Bake until the meat is 
well-done and tender. — Ed. C. Hunt. 


Rub Strips Protect the Bottom of a Small Boat 


If a small boat is kept where it is neces- 
sary to pull it up on a rough or rocky 
beach, rub strips of oak or other hard- 
wood will protect the bottom from much 
unnecessary wear. 

Such protection is particularly advisable 
if the boat is of canvas-covered or ply- 
wood construction. The drawing shows rub 
strips installed on a small plywood boat. 
These strips can be made from pieces 
about %" x 1*4" and are screwed to the 
chine, transom, and bottom frames of the 
boat. Any number of rub strips can be 
used and they may be easily replaced 
when they become badly worn. 

The drawing also shows a rub strip 
screwed to the keel for additional pro- 
tection. This strip can be easily replaced 
whereas replacement of a worn keel might 
be very difficult. If all parts of the bottom 


VTRVP OVEH KEEL 



which have a tendency to rub or chafe 
cannot be protected by strips these parts 
should be frequently well painted with 
hard bottom paint so that the paint and not 
the plywood or canvas will take the wear. 
— W. illard Crandall. 



R. F. Sddglay, Inc. 

FIREARMS MANUFACTURERS 


A Founder's 
Inspiration 


Sedgley Rifles 
exemplify Ihe 
founder's apti- 
tude for preci- 
sion and crafts- 
manship in 
arms design. 
• 

They are like- 
wise the direct 
result of his 
life-long inter- 
est in protec- 
tive weapons 
inspired by 
the armored 
knights of an 
earlier day. 


Send for free book- 
let shown ... in the 
meontime"Back the 
Attack" by Buying 
More War Bonds. 



THEY'RE 

HARD 

TO 

BEAT 


DUXBAK clothes have always been 
famous for their durability, protec- 
tion and comfort . . . and outdoor 
workers in our war iudustries are 
. discovering these things to be true. 

You sportsmen who have been 
buying DUXBAK sports clothes for 
years may now be finding that your 
dealers are unable to supply you 
this year. Because of the fact that 
most of our production is going to 
war workers and the army, we ad- 
vise you to take good care of the 
DUXBAK clothes you now have. 


u ^luxbakcw 

UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
831 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 

BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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FreshWater Fish 

Cal Johnson, Editor 



Rejuvenation of Troutless Streams 

Introduction of Browns Will Restore Depleted Waters 


V^NE DAY during the period of the 
waning trout fishing season I was standing 
on a bridge that crossed a stream I had 
not seen in some 15 years. How well I re- 
membered the creels of brook trout I had 
taken from the clear, bubbling waters 
that flowed into Chequemagon Bay and 
eventually mingled with the ever cool 
waters of Lake Superior. Yes, Whittelsey 
Creek had long been noted for its abun- 
dance of speckled trout and the shaded 
waters always beckoned to me to spend 
a day angling for the red dotted pisca- 
torial beauties that swam its clear, chilly 
waters. In those days a heavy growth of 
willows and other foliage almost hid the 
stream and its winding path of aquatic 
beauty was a haven for those who liked 
to fish with a short rod and a hook baited 
with a gob of garden hackle — or a nice 
fat grubworm. 

As I stood there contemplating whether 
to fish a dry or wet fly, as now the stream 
side was no longer teeming with an abun- 
dance of foliage and the use of a long rod 


and fly line was in order, I heard foot- 
steps behind me. I turned to see another 
fisherman approaching. When he came 
near I remarked how nice the stream 
looked, but dwelt a moment on how bare 
things were as compared to the time I 
knew the stream more intimately. 

“Yeah, nice stream,” replied the stran- 
ger. “Caught a three-pound brown trout 
right under this bridge late yesterday aft- 
ernoon, too.” 

“Brown trout!” I answered. “You don’t 
mean brown trout are in this stream — 
only caught brook trout years ago, as I 
recall.” 

"Yep — just like most of the old brook 
trout streams around here. Lots of big 
browns now. Ain’t like it used to be, Mis- 
ter.” 

So there again was the proof that the 
brown trout population is ever on the in- 
crease in many of the old streams that 
were noted only for their fine brook trout 
fishing. Well, we may as well accept this 
condition now as later, for it’s a well 


known fact that brown trout (Salmo 
fario) are scheduled to restock many of 
our old brook trout waters on account of 
the changed atmosphere of the stream. 
Brown trout can survive in waters that 
reach a much higher temperature than 
can the brook or rainbow trout, so why 
not introduce this excellent fish in all 
streams that are no longer correct for 
other trout species? Cut-away bank foli- 
age and the advance of rural population 
and expanding of nearby towns and vil- 
lages cannot help but alter the conditions 
of many local trout streams, therefore it 
may be well to recognize the possibilities 
of the brown trout as a substitute for 
other species which may be on the wane. 

Trout, to many fishermen, are valued 
according to their ability to fight and 
their mood toward biting frequently. The 


BROWN TROUT have replaced brook trout 
in many lowland streams, for brooks can- 
not stand the warm water and browns can. 
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brown trout possesses these qualities. He 
rises to a fly and also gobbles natural 
baits with zest. He grows to a larger 
average size than the brook trout, but 
does not seem to be as prolific a breeder 
as the brookie. Perhaps if we direct more 
attention to the brown trout they will be- 
come more abundant. 

Hundreds of streams throughout the 
country have suffered from pollution and 
loss of bank cover. Water temperatures 
have become higher in areas where forest 
fires have swept through or where timber 
cutting has seriously damaged the bank 
cover, exposing the stream to the warm 
rays of the summer sun. Many such 
streams have become almost fishless. 
Years may remedy the situation if forest 
fires are kept out and foliage permitted 
to grow, but what to do in between times 
is a problem of the fisherman. 

Maybe the planting of brown trout is 
the answer. By introducing this fine fish 
in depleted streams, we will be able to 
perpetuate trout fishing for generations 
to come. I do not recommend planting 
brown trout in streams which now boast 
an ample population of brook or rainbow 
trout because there is a possibility of the 
brown trout soon dominating the stream 
waters and perhaps jeopardizing the fu- 
ture welfare of the brook trout therein. 
There are many streams, however, where 
the brown trout can be introduced suc- 
cessfully, and, once he really gets a foot- 
hold, the fishermen of the vicinity will 
not regret his presence, for he is a swell 
foe for the fly fisherman, an excellent bag 
of tricks for the bait fisherman and a 
welcome fish for the pan — really an all- 
around piece of fish life that fits well 
wherever he is placed. 

Sport-fishing for the 
Fighting Lake Trout 

DUE to the long open season in which 
it can be taken and the superb excellency 
of its pinkish flesh, the lake trout has 
gained an enviable reputation as a sport 
fish. While trolling is perhaps the most 
widely followed method of fishing for 
these streamlined denizens of cold north- 
ern waters, there are other ways of taking 
these great fish with lightweight tackle 
that contributes more thrills and sport. 

As the game now stands, great numbers 
of lake trout are taken on trolling rigs, 
chiefly because it is generally necessary 
to fish close to the bottom in waters that 
range anywhere from 50 to 300 feet deep. 
Through mid-July to mid-September the 
lake trout inhabit deep sections of the 
lake: therefore most of the fish are caught 
when trolling a metal wobbler or spoon 
lure that travels only a few feet above the 
rock and boulder-strewn bottoms. 

When we speak of “sport-fishing” for 
lake trout we refer mostly to the pos- 
sibilities of catching these fine fish on 
ordinary bait-casting equipment. The 
standard bass or muskellunge outfit will 
suffice. A rod with enough whippy action 
to permit casting a long line, upon which 
is attached a weighted bass fly or any of 
the well known metal wobblers, but with 
enough “backbone” to handle a fairly 
large trout, will answer well. The stand- 
ard level-winding bait-casting reel of 100 



FOR A BIGGER *WCK"OUT OF . 

SURF FISHING 


Although sea fishing is packed to the “gills” 
with action, you’re sure to find it even more 
enjoyable and “sporty” when GEP Salt 
Water Rods are used. All models have been 
thoroughly tested and possess the required 
strength, durability and balance for the 
type of fishing intended. And a good thing 
to remember — GEP Armor-oid Rods are 
guaranteed against salt water corrosion. 

A GEP also manufactures a 

/ complete line of Bait Cast- 
* ng ^ oc * s anc * ^iy Rods — 
I all popularly priced. 


GEPHART MFG.CO. 

1020 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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ARE BUILT TO TAKE W 


We appreciate the honor and distinction of the Army, Navy "£" 
award. We would, of course, like to be making Bronson and Coxe 
reels, but for the time being must back up our fighting men on the 
far flung fighting fronts of the world. Reels will again be avail- 
able after this war is won. The same stamina and precision 
is now being built into war instruments that have for years 
been incorporated in our reels. 

^ BACK THE ATTACK WITH MORE WAR BONDS 

COXE REELS ABt UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 

BKONSON, MICHIGAN 



NOW ON SALE 

1943 Sports Afield 
Hunting Annual 

25c a Copy 


Philip R. Goodwin Pictures 

You'll want a set of these full-color reproduc- 
tions of famous Philip R. Goodwin paintings of 
outdoor scenes. 14 x 10 inches. Set of 10, post- 
paid. $1. 00. Address: 

SPORTS AFIELD 

Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis I, Minn. 


Land or Water, 
"DUCKS" Know 


Hunting 

va and 

Fishing 


is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of huntiug. 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures. invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fish- 
ing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to 
fish and hunt — countless 
ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 

Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or 
coin and we will send 
yon Hunting & Fishing 
for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 


EAGLE CLAW Hooks 

Trad* Mask 

"Catch More Fish per Sti-ike’ 

The special shape and bend of Eagle Claw Hooks 
places the point in direct line of pull with leader and 
line, giving positive hooking qualities not found in 
ordinary hooks. 

Manuf^tu^ied by 

Wright^ M-Gill 

1485 York Street Denver 6, Colorado 


THEY HOOKS 
AND HOLD” 


Due to demand by our 
armed forces lor Eagle 
Claws, production for 
civilian use is limited — 
protect your fishing by 
protecting your Eagle 
Claws for the duration. 




DEEP-WATER LAKE TROUT from Grand 
Marais, Minnesota, displayed by N. N. 
Nadeau, Minneapolis, who says the fish 
went 28 pounds. 


yards capacity of 20-pound test line will 
serve perfectly. It is not necessary to pur- 
chase any special equipment when fol- 
lowing this method of fishing for lake 
trout — the customary bass outfit will 
prove successful in any waters when the 
trout are in the shallows to semi-shallows 
during spring and early summer or late 
in the autumn. 

ACCURACY in bait-casting is thrown to 
the four winds when casting for lake 
trout. In fact, the placing of a long cast is 
the most important because it matters 
little just where the lure strikes the water 
just so that it is over the rugged bar or 
rock shoal where the trout are likely to 
be. Lake trout love to nose around among 
the bottom boulders and rock crevices, 
and, inasmuch as there are hundreds of 
such locations over a single expanse of 
water, the cast may fall where it may— 
your chances being as good in one place 
as another. If it were possible to detect the 
hiding and stalking places of the trout 
beneath the surface, then the sport of 
bait-casting for these good fish would 
take on even greater significance, for 
then it would call for accuracy in placing 
your lure if you desired to have your lure 
travel directly over the darkened waters 
that form around a deep crevice or around 
the shaded portion of a submerged boul- 
der. However, even though you make so- 
called “blind” casts over expanses of 
water that hides the bottoms, it’s ten to 
one that your lure passes over spots that 
are attractive to shallow water lake trout. 

Flat rock shoals or rocky shores where 
the waters drop off into deep holes are 
rarely good for bait-casting. Always seek 
places where a boulder shoal reaches well 
out into the lake. It is not difficult to lo- 
cate such spots. The deeper waters are 
always darker in color, while the shoal 
waters are a light brown or grayish hue. 
generally. A reef surrounded by deep wa- 
ter extends an opportunity for both bait- 
casting and trolling. It is best to troll the 
waters at the fringe of the reef and bait- 
cast the waters over the reef. The larger 
| trout will be taken from the deeper wa- 
1 ters, but the greatest number of trout, 
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though smaller, will be taken over the 
reef. 

Early in September we fished for lake 
trout in the waters of Lake Superior a 
short distance north of the mouth of the 
Black River, where it empties into the big 
lake north of Ironwood, Michigan. While 
the day was too calm for the most part, 
we managed to catch four nice trout while 
trolling over the deep waters a half mile 
out from the mouth of the river. Pre- 
liminary experimenting showed that the 
greatest number of trout were still in the 
deeper waters, as we hooked fish in depths 
from 75 to 200 feet. The bait-casting outfit 
was still out of order, but local commer- 
cial fishermen reported that quite a num- 
ber of trout were moving in toward shal- 
lower waters in preparation for their au- 
tumn spawning activities. The movement 
from deep to shallower waters naturally 
varies in different bodies of water, but 
one can depend on the latter part of Sep- 
tember and October for bait-casting. 

L ATE SEASON fishing for lake trout, es- 
pecially if resorting to the bait-casting 
equipment, is not a sport for weaklings. 
The fall winds cause the waters to 
roughen up a-plenty and the biting north- 
ern breeze calls for warm clothing. Fin- 
gers that are half frozen do not handle a 
casting line and reel handle as easily and 
precisely as do the warm fingers of mid- 
season. It is not an easy matter to handle 
a rod and reel with gloves on — but we 
recommend a pair of rubber gloves for 
the purpose as they will at least keep the 
hands dry, though not very warm. 

Lake trout, of course, cannot be classed 
with rainbow or steelhead trout when it 
comes to putting up a spectacular scrap 
after becoming hooked. Still, they possess 
a bulldog madness that accounts for 
plenty of action when fought on bait- 
casting equipment. The fish, being taken 
on a much shorter line than when trolling, 
retains more vigor and fight for a longer 
period before throwing in the sponge. 
When hooked over a reef or semi-shallow 
boulder and rock bottom, the trout is 
compelled to battle nearer the surface 
and it sometimes shows itself upon the 
surface several times during the course 
of the fight. The lake trout is very fast 
and strong and battles differently than 
any other fresh water fish that I know of. 
It makes quick darts to the right or left, 
bores down deep, sulks or makes sudden 
and unexpected swirls near the surface. 
Their ability to pull hard when the going 
gets tough is a thrill that is, indeed, sat- 
isfying to the enthusiast of lightweight 
bait-casting tackle. 

What lures, when bait-casting, you ask. 
Well, it’s much a matter of personal pref- 
erence for the most part, especially for 
the experienced lake trout fisherman. 
However, I have always found the metal 
wobbler of about four or five inches in 
length very effective. Finish can be cop- 
per, brass, gold, silver or nickel — it mat- 
ters little, although we have long been 
partial to the lure that glitters the most— 
and that’s the silver finish, or nickel. 
Feathered bass flies of the weighted types, 
size 5/0 hook, are also excellent. A red 
Ibis fly with white tail is usually good in 
any waters, but many trout have been 
taken on such patterns as Professor. Royal 
Coachman, Silver Doctor and Yellow 





ihe great fellows who went along on those fishing 
and hunting trips . . . Slim and Gus and Bill . . . remember? 
They’re scattered, now, to the four corners of the earth . . . 
waiting, fighting, and waiting again. And the waiting is often 
harder than the fighting. For in the long moments between 
actions, the old dream of home comes up . . . the elusive vision 
and longing for all the old familiar things American men are 
fighting to preserve. 


To bring them home safely, to speed the return of 
the kind of world they so richly deserve, we at Shakespeare are 
putting everything we have into precision controls for bombers 
and fighters — building life-savers, you might say. 

And tomorrow there will be bigger fish, for better 
tackle and taller tales for that camp again with Slim and Gus 
and Bill! 




Fred Arbogast — "As you do not often show 
any large fish caught by women, I am sending 
you this picture of my wife with a 1 4% lb. 
largemouth bass caught on Tsala Apopka at 
my camp. She made the catch with the No. 3 
Hawaiian Wiggler with black stripes and 
white skirt. This is the greatest bait made 
for top water weeds and bonnets.” — Elmer 
Ermatinger, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Takes a 14 % lb. 
Largemouth 
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Sally. Sometimes the addition of a pork- 
strip accounts for more strikes. It is ad- 
visable, always, to use either a single or 
tandem set of spinners ahead of the fly. 
Spinners can range in sizes from 0 to 3/0. 
Any type of spinner will suffice, such as 
oval, pear shaped or long, slim types. If 
the lure does not sink deep enough, then 
attach a lead weight about eight inches 
up' on the line — or far enough up so as 


not to hamper the action of the lui'e, but 
to permit casting easily. 

On occasion it is possible to catch lake 
trout on fly-rod equipment, but this form 
of sport is still comparatively rare due to 
the length of line usually necessary for 
fishing for lake trout. It is possible to en- 
joy a lot of good fun, however, by using 
a bait-casting reel and line on a nine- 
foot fly rod. The lure should be trolled 
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over the fishing grounds and when the 
fish is hooked the handling is similar to 
any form of fly fishing for big trout. But 
if you can approach a lake trout and 
manage to hook him with only 40 feet of 
fly line out, power to you. Light tackle 
can be used on lake trout successfully 
when they surface in spring when the ice 
goes out and again late in September or 
October. 


"The Agents Will Get You!" 

(Continued, from page 40) 

tinction between “jump-shooting” and 
"driving” waterfowl. The first is legal, the 
second is not, and your own common 
sense will tell you which is which. Bear 
in mind, however, that “jump-shooting” — 
or any shooting for that matter — is not 
legal if you shoot from any craft that is 
propelled or towed by any sort of power 
other than good old “elbow grease.” 

This regulation prohibiting the use of 
power-propelled or towed craft — includ- 
ing sailboats — has led to an interesting 
and unusual court decision. The popular 
outboard motor, which so many hunters 
use. was the leading figure in this drama. 

The defendant in this case had used an 
outboard motor to pursue and shoot a 
crippled duck. The court found him guilty 
of violating the law. Yet the pursuit of a 
cripple with the aid of an outboard motor 
is permissible if no shooting is done! 

Briefly, the situation is this. If an out- 
board motor is attached to the boat — 
whether running or not — you can not le- 
gally shoot waterfowl from that boat. But 
if the outboard motor is detached and ly- 
ing in the boat, you have the same shoot- 
ing rights as if you were in an ordinary 
rowboat. 

T HE outboard may be used to take you 
to and from your shooting grounds, but if 
you jump some teal, or a flock of fat mal- 
lards fly over your craft, you had better 
hold your fire. You are in a power-pro- 
pelled boat, and shooting from such a boat 
is prohibited. 

At your shooting grounds you must de- 
tach your outboard and put it in your 
boat while shooting*- If you do this, you 
are shooting from a rowboat, which is 
legal. Remember that while the outboard 
is attached to your boat you are in a craft 
that is legally in the same classification as 
any other power-propelled boat, but that 
when the outboard is detached you are in 
a craft that is legally in the same classifi- 
cation as a rowboat or canoe. 

Do you know that it is unlawful to hunt 
waterfowl from or by means of an auto- 
mobile? When you race up on that flock 
of geese feeding in a roadside field and 
shoot at them from your car windows you 
are inviting trouble with a great big ca- 
pital T. Incidentally, it is also unlawful to 
hunt waterfowl from or by means of any 
aircraft. 

If you still want to take that ten-to-one 
bet. hold your money until we tell you 
about decoys and baiting. No doubt you 
feel certain that you know all the answers 
on these two subjects, but do you? 

You know that live birds may not be 
used as decoys, but do you know that it 
is legal to use stuffed birds? In other 
words, you can use the skins from legally 


taken birds to cover your “blocks” if you 
wish — and if you are enough of a taxider- 
mist to do the job. 

Maybe you are one of those who be- 
lieve that you are within the law if you 
keep live decoys in crates or pens instead 
of staking them out in front of your blind. 
If so, you are wrong, dead wrong! It 
doesn’t make any difference how or where 
you keep live decoys if they are used in 
any way to entice wild birds nearer to 
your gun. You could stake your “callers” 
out in an adjoining marsh, and you are in 
trouble if it can be shown that this will 
increase the number of ducks that fly 
over the marsh you are shooting. Legally, 
it makes no difference how far live decoys 
may be placed from your blind because 
you can't use such decoys in any way to 
entice wild birds nearer to the gun. The 
best place to keep live decoys — if you still 
have any — is right at home in their pens! 

Do you know that it is unlawful to use a 
phonograph record made by ducks or 
geese for the purpose of calling these birds 
to your blind, but that the use of a re- 
cording is lawful if it was made by a man 
and a duck call? 

Much the same situation exists with 
respect to baiting. It makes no difference 
when or how you feed the birds, you are 
headed for trouble if the feeding is de- 
signed to entice birds to your gun. Bait- 
ing is prohibited, and the time and the 
method of baiting is not of consequence 
legally. 

As an illustration, it is held unlawful to 
shoot a marsh where feeding was prac- 
ticed before the season but suspended 
with the opening of the season. Flooding 
a wheat field for the purpose of creating 
an area where ducks will come to feed is 
just as unlawful as if the wheat were 


spread by hand in some existing duck 
marsh. The planting of natural aquatic 
foods in your marsh is not baiting, and 
any area so planted may legally be shot 
in season. 

Shooting is lawful in season in any 
grain field where normal harvest opera- 
tions have scattered grain on the ground 
or otherwise made it available to the 
birds. 

That ten-to-one bet may have looked 
good to you when we first made the offer, 
but we’ll lay another dollar on the line at 
the same odds that it doesn't look so good 
to you now. If it does, wait till you read 
this one. You know that you can take 
migratory game with a shotgun not larger 
than 10 gauge, but do you know that it is 
unlawful to take migratory game birds 
with a rifle? Or that it is lawful to take 
said birds with a bow and arrow? 

It is not enough to know the season, 
shooting hours and bag limits! If you 
want to get the most out of your migra- 
tory game bird shooting, you should know 
more, much more. In addition to Federal 
regulations, you must know State law as 
well, for both apply to migratory birds. 
The best and safest source of information 
on Federal laws is the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the best and safest 
source of information on State laws is the 
Conservation Department of each State. 
Don’t listen to barber-shop lawyers or 
street corner judges. If in doubt, go to the 
best available authority for information. 
And if you are in the field and in doubt, 
don’t do it! You won’t get into trouble if 
you don’t do it, but if you “doed it” and 
you are wrong, you may pay dearly for a 
moment of pleasure. Yes, sir! “The Agents 
will get you if you don’t watch out!” 



'A complete trout fishing outfit from my 
Aunt Tillie, who never did know geography." 





Millions of 'Small Arms* 
Essential to Victory 


The sporting arms industry of America, long 
skilled in the ways of gun-making, undertook 
a tremendous task in production of arms for 
our Government and its Allies. 

The record of its achievement, in quality and 
stupendous quantity ... is a vital factor in 
America’s guarantee of victory. 

’’Savage” with its thousands of workers is proud 
to he a part of this industry’s important war 
effort. Reports from all parts of the globe rec- 
ord the effective performance of the Browning 
Aircraft Machine Guns, and other guns and 
military rifles produced in our plants. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION • UTICA, N. Y. 


SAVAGE 


Since award to Savage of the Army- 
Navy new and higher produc- 

tion schedule* have been exceeded- 


Savage Automatic Shotguns 

Will resume their steady rise in popularity which . . . 
before the war . . . culminated in the introduction of 
the lightweight model for upland hunting. 





FOB SOME OF THAT SCHENLEY ?” 


Ask your dealer. He’ll tell you: Every 
drop of whiskey in SCHENLEY Royal 
Reserve you now buy must come from pre- 
cious pre-war reserves. For all SCHENLEY 
distilleries are producing alcohol for war. 

To make these reserves last, they must 
be portioned out . . . used in moderation. 
So you won't always find SCHENLEY every 


place, every day. But you will find it more 
often than you’d think. 

If your dealer does not have SCHENLEY 
today, ask again tomorrow. If you will 
cooperate by making your bottle go 
further . . . enjoying your SCHENLEY in 
moderation — there will be enough to go 
’round nicely for as long as the war lasts. 


There’s still enough available 
to enjoy in moderation 


SMarmf /trr/tcrs(/y/U0KE nwz sows/ 


BLENDED WHISKEY <% proof. The straight tohis kies in this product, are 6 Years or more old ; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral spirits 
distilled from fruit and grains. 23% straight whiskey , 6 years old. 17' straigh t, whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 
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The Kid Goes Ringnecking 

(Continued from page 27) 
alone — able to fire but one shot. 

"Frank! Mey! Frank!” I called. When 
the fast-stepping hunter halted, then 
turned, I continued: “You’ll need help in 
there!” 

“Glad you got ’im stopped — there ought 
to be ringnecks in there,” Carl said, 
greatly relieved to see Frank was waiting, 
so that we all might make a real drive 
into the standing corn. 

Quickly and quietly forming our plan, 
which was for Carl to take his 12-gauge 
Winchester, half circle the patch and come 
up to the southeast corner of the corn 
and wait. Frank was to be on my left and 
a rod or two ahead of me, while I was to 
work back and forth across the center of 
the patch. With a good 10-gauge Ithaca 
we figured I ought to reach a bird over 
any part of the standing com. 

"Let’s give Carl time enough to get his 
stand over near that opposite corner,” I 
suggested, after Carl had been gone a 
short time. 

After about two minutes, Frank started 
into the standing corn. I permitted him to 
advance several yards before I started. 
Almost as soon as I started. I heard birds 
flushing over in Carl’s sector, immediately 
followed by a flush directly in front of 
Frank. 

Frank was bringing his Old History 
Maker up on his bird, when I heard Carl 
fire three times — then the dull boom and 
a cloud of smoke from Frank’s gun. 
Feathers flew and a hard hit bird tumbled 
to the cornstalks about 35 yards ahead of 
Frank. 

The high speed hunter went crashing 
through the cornstalks after his prize, 
and I ran forward in order to force out 
any smart ringnecks that might have 
doubled back around my right flank. Evi- 
dently I forced out another bird, but I 
failed to see him take off. After Carl had 
fired and missed, and the bird had curved 
in behind him, about 70 yards from me, I 
gave him a good lead, held high and. fired 
the left barrel. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him drop far outside the com. 

“Get hold of that fellow, Carl! I think 
he's dead, but you never can tell about 
ringnecks!” I yelled. 

CARL soon had him by the neck, and 
after an examination said, “He’s hit hard 
enough — he couldn’t have made it.” 

When we got together to check up on 
the results of our bombardment, Carl had 
bagged a pair and Frank and I each had 
one. 

"Well,” Frank smiled, as he pocketed 
his fine ringneck, measured out. a charge 
of powder and started to re-load, “I’d say 
that was a fruitful little skirmish we just 
had.” 

It was the first “close up” view we had 
ever had of such, an operation. “Kind of a 
nuisance — that gun of yours,” Carl said, 
as he watched the eager veteran busily 
measuring powder, tamping in a wad, 
then pouring out a charge of shot. 

“Nuisance?” Frank asked, somewhat 
surprised. “I guess you’re right,” he finally 
said. “It’s hard to understand why I’d take 
this old relic to hunt with, when I have 
modern arms I could use — like some hunt- 
ers killing deer with a bow and arrow. 


Just because some people like to do a 
tough job under a handicap.” 

When the Old History Maker had been 
made ready to resume the hunt, we started 
for a likely looking patch of tall weeds a 
half mile away. We had heard a few shots 
near this location, but as we drew near, 
we found our selected spot unoccupied. 
Here we found a very thick growth of 
weeds, most of which were near shoulder 
high. The undergrowth was mostly slough 
grass, with a bunch of scrub willows dot- 
ting the five-acre patch in. several places. 

Without the slightest hesitation, Frank, 
now in the center position, tramped gin- 
gerly out into the tall weeds and started 
across. We managed to keep reasonably 
close to him till he was almost through 
this heavy cover. 

We were within 40 yards of the end of 
this patch, and still no glint of copper and 
red had been sighted. But I noticed Frank 
had slowed his. pace somewhat and had 
taken a firmer grip on the old soft-coal 
burner, and was advancing slowly toward 
some scrub willows. 

A HEN flushed a few yards ahead of me, 
and then two cocks rocketed out about 30 
yards ahead of Frank and Carl. Frank 
fired quickly and his bird dropped limply 
from a puff of floating feathers. Carl 
stopped the other one only a few yards 
away, completing his three-bird bag limit. 

When Frank’s re-loading was finally 
finished, we started back across the weed 
patch. We soon put up a pair of hens, and 
a little later, four more hens took wing. 
At the end»of the weed patch, which was 
several shotgun ranges ahead of us, a lone 
cock shot out with his throttle wide open 
and the fullest intention of going places. 
He was an unusually large bird and the 
tone of his cackle left no doubt as to 
what we were in his estimation. 

At the end of the field Carl sat down 
to wait«for Frank and me to complete our 
bag. Both of us felt this would be but a 
matter - of a very few minutes, for to the 
west was a patch of thick slough grass 
bordered by a thick growth of 10-foot 
willows. One fairly decent flush would be 
sufficient. 

Ten yards apart, Frank and I tore into 
this likely looking cover and headed for 
the willows, while Carl was watching op- 
erations from his bleacher seat along a 
fence row a hundred yards to the rear. 

Half way through the thick cover and 
still no birds had been flushed. Two-thirds 
through, and with only 30 yards to go and 
still no activity. 

Then things started to happen — a dozen 
or more hens exploded from the willows 
ahead. Both of us pointed our guns at at 
least three different birds, and seeing no 
red, white or green, relaxed in disgust. 
However, we assumed the “At Ease” posi- 
tion a bit too soon, for not more than 20 
yards to the south of the hen flush, eight 
or ten beautiful cocks boiled out and 
curved to our left. But for the smoke. I 
couldn’t have sworn that Frank fired, be- 
cause the two birds that dropped were 
quite close together. Frank rushed out to 
retrieve his bird and, as this completed 
his bag; he made no- attempt to reload Old 
Quebec. 

The last few seconds of that drive were 
worth more to us than the rest of the 
hunt. 



A fishing 

vacation 

paid in advance 

Here is one way to take that special 
fishing trip you have always wanted 
— without putting a strain on the 
pocketbook, either. The idea is simple. 
Make W ar Bonds pay for it. 

Remember — every 75c you invest 
now will pay for a dollar’s worth of 
vacation when these bonds mature. 
And two or three bonds will take vou 
to fishing country that is famous for 
the size and quantity of its fish. 

So buy War Bonds now for a fish- 
ing trip later — and here’s some more 
good advice. Use Gladding Lines and 
get the added enjoyment and service 
that only Gladding quality can give. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
Gladding lines he now has in stock. 
B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. 

BUY BONDS NOW ★ ★ ★ 
for a real fishing trip later 


GLdhbinG 

INVINCIBLE • TRANS-LU-CENT • DONEGAL 
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Salt Water Fishing 

Robert D. Hall, Editor 


Rod Wear and Repair 



A Handbook of 
Salt Water Fishing 

By Ollie Rodman 

A FACTUAL, right-to-the-point book 
covering all species of salt water 
game fish and how to catch them; 
what tackle, baits, where, how and 
when for all 
kinds of salt 
water fishing. 
No salt water 
angler should 
be without 
this concise, 
completely il- 
lustrated book 
that will help 
to catch more 
fish at a time 
when the food 
supply of the nation should be bol- 
stered in every possible way. S2.00 

To order, send money order, check or stamps 
charge shipments, no hooks sem^on approval. 

Sports Afield Book Shop 

Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


As THE salt marshes slowly turn to a 
I golden brown and the pleasant odor of the 
bayberry covered dunes fills the brisk 
autumn air, the northern salt-water an- 
glers rapidly approach the close of their 
fall fishing season. 

At this time of year when many of us 
will lay aside a faithful rod for a sight of 
flying ducks over a gun barrel, little heed 
is given to our fishing rods that have re- 
warded us with so many delightful hours 
during the past season. 

Unfortunately many anglers are very 
neglectful of their salt-water rods. Today, 
| when good fishing equipment is nearly 
impossible to purchase, due to Govern- 
ment restrictions prohibiting the manu- 
j facturing of such equipment, it is time 
that we should follow die old New Eng- 
j land custom of taking good care of what 
| we have. 

| The majority of fishing rods today are 
made of finely tapered split bamboo strips 
glued together and unless some considera- 
i tion is given these rods moisture will gain 
access to the glue that holds together the 
bamboo strips and the rod will become 
j ruined. 

Keep Rods Varnished 

Many fishermen fail to realize that a 
chip of varnish off the edge of a split bam- 
boo rod is the first step toward causing 
the bamboo strips to separate. The un- 
[ protected end of the cane inside a female 
i ferrule will also allow dampness to enter 
the tubular fibers of the rod, which in 
time will cause the bamboo to disinte- 
grate and lose its power to recover its 


straightness after it is subjected to flex- 
ure. 

In the manufacturing of split bamboo 
fishing rods, it is the usual custom to hang 
the freshly glued sticks in a drying room 
for six months in an even temperature of 
about 78 degrees. In this process a very 
large percentage of the moisture is re- 
moved before the bamboo stick is made 
into a rod and waterproofed with spar 
varnish. 

When the sticks are taken from the fac- 
tory’s drying room the criss-cross string 
windings that have held the bamboo strips 
together are removed and the sticks are 
then sanded. The next step is to straighten 
all the untrue sticks by a method of 
passing the crooked ones back and forth 
through an open gas flame and, after suffi- 
cient heat is applied, the bamboo stick is 
then drawn through two wooden blocks 
in a straightening process where pressure 
is applied on the convex side of the bent 
stick. This heat treatment when applied 
to any particular section of the rod sol tens 
the cane sufficiently to allow it to be bent 
in any direction and the cane will recover 
its temper upon cooling. 

The above method can be used success- 
fully in straightening a crooked rod if first 
all varnish and silk windings are removed. 
Care, of course, should be taken that the 
rod is not discolored by too much heat. 

In case moisture has injured the glue of 
a particular section of a rod and the six 
strips have started to open up, it is advis- 
able to reglue this part of the rod. This 
can be very easily accomplished if a little 
care is taken. The main idea is to get glue 


Five Steps in 
Rod Winding 



FIG. 4 
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FIG.B 
SHOW/NO HOW TAPE 
IS APPLIED TO IN- 
SURE A TIGHT FIT 
FOR FERRULE. 


^ TEMPORARY 
" WINDINGS 


into the inside surfaces of the bamboo 
strips. If by chance the cane has separated 
in the middle of the rod away from the 
ferrules and the glue is holding at the 
ends of the stick, then it is advisable to 
open up the defective section with a very 
thin blade of a small pocket knife. But 
first we must put a silk winding below 
and above the opening we wish to reglue, 
to prevent the split from continuing into 
the section of the rod that the old glue is 
holding satisfactorily. When these strips 
have been opened up with a knife blade 
we can keep them open by using wooden 
toothpicks as wedges between the strips 
at the tight ends, which will give us the 
opportunity of allowing hot glue to reach 
all the way into the cracks. See Fig. A. 
Then remove the wooden wedges and 
wind the newly glued section with heavy 
cotton thread in criss-cross spiral wind- 
ings. Be sure this section of the rod is 
about as straight as you can make it by 
rolling out any bends that may have de- 
veloped. These bends may be caused by 
uneven pressure in putting on the tem- 
porary winding. This reglued section of 
the rod, if it is a middle section of a fly 
rod, or a tip of a surf rod, should be hung 
up to dry in a warm place for at least 10 
days before sanding, rewinding and var- 
nishing. 

Recement Loose Ferrules 

Unfortunately rods made from split 
bamboo or wood will gradually shrink 
with age and cause ferrules to become 
loose. A remedy for this condition is to 
drive the ferrule pin in with a tool you 
can easily make from an old ice pick used 
as a punch; then heat the ferrule and re- 



Homemade wooden clamp 
for removing hot ferrules. 


move. Be sure not to disfigure the ferrule. 
Ferrule cement is made to hold metal and 
wood together, but it is very important to 
have a snug fit before applying any ce- 
ment or the cement will break away from 
the metal surface of the ferrule and you 
will have a loose ferrule again. 

If the ferrule fits loosely over the end 
of the rod, a thin coat of ferrule cement 
can be applied and while the cement is 
sticky narrow strips of light-weight cloth 
can be put over the end of the wood so 
when the ferrule is forced on the surplus 
room is taken up with these cloth strips 
and cement. See Fig. B. 

The above is a satisfactory method for 
building up loose ferrules on fishing rods 
of small diameter. On salt-water rods 
where there is an excess amount of room 
between ferrule and wood, it is recom- 
mended that the wood be built up by glu- 
ing a strip of thin paper around the wood 
until it is a little larger than the ferrule. 
A string winding should then be put over 
the glued paper to hold it tightly until it 
dries. When thoroughly dry this paper and 
glue can be filed down to the correct size 
of the ferrule and the ferrule cemented 
on. There is one little trick that is used a 
great deal in large rod factories when 
cementing ferrules on salt-water rods and 
that is to sprinkle a little fine sand over 
the hot cement just before putting the 
ferrule on. The sand will cut into the 
metal and wood surfaces and it is nearly 
impossible to remove the ferrule if ce- 
mented in this fashion. 

Years ago rod makers put silk windings 
on their fishing rods to help hold together 
the six strips of bamboo as the gluing of 
the cane was not always dependable, but 
today modern methods are far superior 
and it is unnecessary to use hundreds of 
windings as in years past. 

The weak point of a split bamboo rod 
lies in the glued surface of a 6-strip con- 
structed rod. This is best explained by the 
fact that from the center of the rod to the 
top the rod consists of three bamboo strips 
and a flat glued surface runs from the tip 
to the butt, dividing the three lower strips 
of bamboo. When a rod is flexed the upper 
side of the bend resists a stretching strain 
and the lower half must fight against a 
compressing action. This effort must be 
borne by the adhesive matter holding the 
bamboo strips together and if the strain is 
too great or too continuous the glued joints 
begin to let go, the fibers break down and 
the rod becomes soft. Many rod makers 
are becoming more convinced that the 
present method of construction of a 6- 
strip bamboo rod is incorrect and that a 
rod made of five strips is far superior. 

Another fault in our present day bam- 
boo rods lies in the weakness where the 
bamboo knots have been removed and the 
fibers of the cane are severed at these 
points. If a split bamboo rod needs wind- 
ing at any place it should be at these knot 
scars. See the figures illustrating five steps 
in rod winding. 

In wrapping rods, the majority of rod 
makers apply two or three coats of color 
preservative before it is varnished to pre- 
vent the oils of the varnish from penetrat- 
ing and discoloring the silk. This method 
may make a better looking rod if brilliant 
colors are to be considered more vital 
(Continued on page 93) 


Use Your Reels by 
Ocean City for Food 



The Reels made by our skilled craftsmen 
before our entire facilities were turned over 
to the War Effort are formidable weapons 
on the home front. Use them for food. 

Our Second Army-Navy Production 
Award, which entitles us to the star in 
our flag, is 




OCEAN CITY 


OCEAN CITY MFG. C O . 

1343 NOBLE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 



FLY TYING KITS 

Boss Bug Kit— No. 62 -$4.00 

Contains all material necessary for 48 cork 
body Bass bugs and Deer Hair Lures. 

Streamer Kit — No. 50 — $5.00 

Contains all the required material to make 100 
Streamer and Bucktail flies. 

Wet & Dry Flies - No. 45 - $7.50 

An assortment of materials to make ISO Nymphs, 
Spiders, Variants, Fan Nymphs, wet & dry flies. 

Fly Iyer’s Vises - $1.75 & $5.25 

EDWARD vom H0FE & CO. 

113 South 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Since 1867 — World's Finest Tackle 
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Boats and Motors 


Willard Crandall, Editor 


Looking at After-the-War Boats 

Better Boats, in Variety of Sizes, Shapes, Types, Coming 


i/i 

I CAN DREAM, can’t I?’ is a snappy 
comeback someone originated for use with 
subjects having nothing to do with boats. 
Just the same, what boatman or fisherman 
hasn't liked to dream, around the camp- 
fire. or the hearth fire, about his next 
year's outfit? 

Right now, of course, it’s dreaming on 
the cot-edge after maneuvers, or on a 
crowded bus leaving the war plant; and 
it's about that after-the-war boat and 
motor. Some words have been put in 
print, in various places, about after-the- 
war craft, but mostly they have been too 
visionary words. Vague but exaggerated 
talk about pressing out stock boats by the 
thousands so even the poorest can have 
one may make interesting reading for the 
minute, but the editor of this department 
feels the sportsman boater is more inter- 
ested in what definite progress has been 
and is being made in the boating field 
that will apply to the first small boats of 
peacetime. 

The requirements of the Army and 
Navy for small boats are exacting. Dura- 
bility, reliability, capacity, seaworthiness 
and speed — each of these factors sports- 
men have always thought important be- 
come out-and-out life and death matters. 
When there’s a river to be crossed where 
the bridge has been blasted out the out- 
board motor must start quickly, keep go- 
ing at speed, and the boat must hold the 
load of soldiers and equipment and not 
upset, leak badly, or even cut speed, de- 
spite wind, wave, or obstructions of the 
unknown river. In building to the pre- 
cise requirements of the Armed Forces 
the manufacturers are learning how to 
still improve the sportsman’s boat and mo- 
tor. The lesson so far of the war is that 
the best marine products are turned out 
with the use of standard well-tested ma- 
terials and construction methods, varied 
to suit new conditions or refined as new 
workable ideas are discovered, rather 
than by the use of entirely new designs, 
construction methods, or materials. 

W AR has brought out some high-pow- 
ered four cylinder outboard motors. They 
are needed for speed operations with a 
heavy load of men and equipment aboard, 
as with the army assault boat. Exact 
h.p. figures should not be released, but 
it’s going up! Why not an inboard, if 
power must be so upped, someone asks. 
An inboard is not always practical — take 
the river crossing just referred to. Much 


simpler to haul the heavy outboard over- 
land than a heavy inboard. 

The sportsman may never want an out- 
board motor so large he can push a racing 
boat 90 m. p. h. with it, but the manufac- 
turers are learning tricks they can apply 
to smaller motors as they turn out big 
ones in quantity to an ever-rising new 
standard of dependability. The leading 
manufacturers are turning out motors for 
the Armed Forces gross after gross. Only 
a portion of the outboard motor factories 
have been converted to the manufacture 
of non-marine war equipment, though it 
could be said it is possible to make in 
those factories parts for everything from 
an airplane to a jeep. 

In the small boat field a new develop- 
ment in design will undoubtedly prove of 
great practical interest to the sportsman 
after the war. Put most simply, it is this: 
designs have been worked out for semi 
round-bottom craft using that most ex- 
cellent boat material, waterproof plywood. 


After the war. there will be runabouts of 
plywood — not molded — that will be al- 
most indistinguishable in actions from the 
present wood round -bottoms. And they 
will have the great advantage of light 
weight, a matter always of importance in 
a small boat, whether it is portable or 
not. The weight differential may be quite 
a bit, for a large part of the weight in a 
small boat is in the planking. 

STRENGTH despite the absence of nu- 
merous weight-making frames is built into 
these boats. For instance, the basis of the 
whole design is that the plywood, on each 
side of the keel, takes only natural bends, 
no matter how much the bottom may look 
as if it had a dozen compound bends. 
Any natural bend actually strengthens the 
boat, while a forced bend weakens it. 

Try it all out with a piece of paper. It's 
a general rule that plywood can be made 
to bend any way a piece of paper can. 
Offhand you would say you can bend 



DUCK BOATS aren't the only craft which come in handy in the shooting season. 
This outboard utility boat is doing well indeed as a load carrier. No great power 
is required to push it, either. 
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U. S. Army Motor Mine 
use Kermafh Diesel Power 


High speed Rescue Boats 
with twin 1 000 H. P. Kermaths. 


vwwvww WWVWWWW^'' 

26 ft. Seaplane Tenders 
powered by Kermath. 


38 ft 225 H P Kermath 
Powered U S Coast Guard 
Picket Boats S 


104 ft Army Offshore 
Rescue Boats with triple 
screw 550 H. P Sea- 
Raider "twelves' 


70 ft. Sub-Chasers powered 
with Kermath Sea-Raider 
V-1 2's totalling 2000 H. P 


On livery IJron t 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


3n Cvery Sea 

KERMAT# 

5897 Commonwealth Ave. 


With Cvery Service 


25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS 

Here are books on your favorite topics. 
Buy them for thrills or information. 


How to Train Hunting Dogs, 

by William F. Brown $3.00 

-Sure You Can Fish! 

by Harlan Major 2.00 

Raising Game Birds, 

by Horace Mitchell 5.00 

Small Boat Navigation, 

by Sterling 1.25 

Camping and Woodcraft, 

by Horace Kephart 2.50 

Handbook of Salt-Water Fishing, 

by Ollie Rodman 2.00 

Salt Water Fishing Tackle, 

by Harlan Major 5.00 

Gun Dogs Afield, 

by Horace Lytle 5.00 

The Hunting Rifle, 

by Colonel Townsend Whelen 4.75 

The Real Log Cabin, 

by Chilson D. Aldrich 3.00 

Handbook of Freshwater Fishing, 

by Lee Wulff 2.00 

Camp Cookery, 

by Horace Kephart 1.25 

Pacific Game Fishing, 

by S. Kip Farrington, Jr 5.00 

De Shootinest Gent’man, 

by Nash Buckingham 2.50 

Care of the Dog, 

by Will Judy 1.50 

Camping, 

by Horace Kephart 1.25 

Spaniel Training, 

by Howard A. Mesnard 1.00 

Camp and Trail Methods, 

by E. Kreps 1.00 

Home Tanning and Leather Making 
Guide, 

by Albert S. Farnham 1.00 

My Land and Your Land (4 Conser- 
vation booklets), 

by Nat'l Wildlife Federation 1.75 

Fly Patterns and Their Origins, 

(History of 135 fishing flics) 

by Harold Hinsdill Smedley 2.00 

The Springer Spaniel, 

by Maxwell Riddle 2.50 

The Canoe, 

by Robert Pinkerton 1.25 

Animals of the World, 

edited by H. E. Anthony 2.95 

Black Bass Lore, 

by Wallace W. Gallaher 2.75 

Modern Camping Guide, 

by George W. Martin 2.50 

Fishing for Fun in Salty Waters, 

Erl Roman 1.50 

Gun Care and Repair, 

by Charles Edward Chapel 3.7-5 

Pond, Lake and Stream Fishing, 

by Ben C. Robinson 2.50 

Hunting Small Game With Shotgun 

and Rifle, by Maurice H. Decker 50 

American Food and Game Fishes, 

by. Jordan and Evermann 5.00 

Training the Dog, 

by Will Judy 2.00 

Trail Craft, 

by Claude P. Fordyce, M.D 2.50 

How to Trap, 

by Maurice H. Decker 25 

Angling Success, 

edited by Mortimer Norton 2.50 

Nip and Tuck, (Two pointer dogs) 

by Ray Holland 2.50 

Upland Game Shooting, 

by H. L. Betten 5.00 

Practical Home Tanning, 

by Maurice H. Decker 25 

Bird Dog Training Made Easy, 

by Ozark Ripley 50 

Fresh Water Bass, 

by Ray Bergman 5.00 

Come and Get It, 

by George W. Martin 2.50 

Trapshooting and Skeet, 

by Jimmy Robinson 3.00 


To order, send post office money order, check or 
stamps to cover the cost. No C.O.D. shipments, no 
charge shipments, no books sent on approval or ac- 
cepted for exchange. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


SPORTS AFIELD BOOK SHOP 

Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


your piece of paper only one way. But try 
constantly changing the amount of that 
bend across the paper, and it’s soon seen 
a lot of varying curves can be worked 
out without creasing or cracking. Con- 
sider the sheet of paper as one-half of the 
boat bottom — from keel out, either side — 
and the possibilities of underwater de- 
sign must be admitted. ITow that marine 
plywood has been out several years, de- 
signers have turned these possibilities into 
facts. 

DON’T lay that piece of paper down yet. 
Try rolling it into a slightly cylindrical or 
conical shape — which is just the shape 
plywood takes in these new designs. 
Doesn’t it appear to be much stronger that 
way than when flat? A flat piece of pa- 
per will hardly support its own weight. 
The same differences in practical strength, 
according to shape, apply to plywood. 

Designers call these new bottoms they 
have worked out “developable plywood 
surfaces.” Here is one point that will give 
an idea of the intricacies of “developing” 
such a design. Lay a straight-edge on any 
point on the boat bottom. Then revolve 
it, without shifting its position, through 
one complete -circle. Somewhere in that 
circle the whole straight-edge will lie flat, 
touching all along. This is proof no com- 
pound curve, no forced curve, is involved. 

Developable plywood surfaces may 
mean work for the designer, but for the 
manufacturer they mean better boats, eas- 
ier to build. 

It must not be assumed that these “de- 
velopable plywood” craft have only ad- 
vantages, with no drawbacks. While it is 
true the excellent combination round- V- 
bottoms so far produced have to a large 
extent the good features of both bottom 
types, it is also true that to some extent 
the bad features of both bottom types have 
sneaked in as well. Before the war ends 
doubtless some of these now-present bugs 
will be eliminated. The combination 
round- V-bottom type presents wonderful 
possibilities — the round, particularly at 
chines and near the bow, for easy riding 
and safety, and the flat or slight V, more 
toward the back and near the keel, for 
efficiency, power support, and speed. 

All developable plywood hulls are sim- 
ple to repair, for a butt block, or patching 
piece, will fit naturally anywhere. This is 
an important point, for all plywood boats 
are subject to damage from rubbing or 
any constant friction at one spot. 

There will be inboard boats — runabouts, 
and probably cruisers up to 30 feet or so, 
semi round -bottoms, of the developable 
plywood type, after the war. But since the 
motor, and other equipment, makes up a 
great part of the weight with these larger 
boats, it can hardly be expected the use of 
plywood will bring the percentage reduc- 
tion in total weight it will with the out- 
boards. Right now, it seems the most in- 
teresting future of developable plywood 
lies with the outboard. A year from now 
it may seem different. 

It won’t be motorboats alone that have 
new types of plywood bottoms. We’ll find 
sailboats and canoes, and even some row- 
boats, each with its own new style or 
styles of developable plywood under-sur- 
faces. 

Plywood is not the only material that 
can be used with these new designs. Any 


Uncle Sam Needs Your 
Large Outboard Motor 

A GOOD price in cash will be paid for 
your outboard motor if it is 8 H.P. or larger, 
new or used. Hundreds of patriotic boat 
owners have turned their outboard motors 
over to Uncle Sam for vital government 
service. Many more are needed. 

These motors must come from the ranks 
of boat owners, as the scarce materials re- 
quired to build new ones cannot be spared. 
Upon receipt of your letter an accredited 
government agency will write you the nec- 
essary details. 

If you own an 8 H.P. or larger outboard 
that you would be interested in selling, 
knowing that it would be turned over to the 
government for important service, write to- 
day to the Boats and Motors Dept., Sports 
Afield, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


sheet material will fit as well, sheet metal, 
for example. The possibilities of this, as 
it applies to pleasure boating, have hardly 
been gone into yet. However, it can be 
said no wonderful new metal or alloy has 
turned up yet for use in boats, or if it has 
it is a military secret. 

Indeed, in the field of metal boats, we 
find just what we do in wood as we at- 
tempt to peer into the future by consid- 
ering completely just what has happened 
to date: refinements and clever adapta- 
tions of existing methods and materials, 
rather than the breath-catching appear- 
ance of something completely new. Fol- 
lowing our same feet-on-the-ground rea- 
soning, we can expect the proportion of 
metal boats to wood boats to be about the 
same after the war as before the war. 

We’ll leave the ideas of hundreds of 
thousands of plastic boats from the same 
mold, or of hundreds of thousands of 
identical craft being “pressed out,” to 
those more visionary. But we can’t help 
mentioning that until waterways are all 
the same size, loads all the same size, and 
motors all the same size, the boating pub- 
lic will shy off any standardization of 
boats such as seen with automobiles. 

From this corner we guess there will 
be better boats, but still more sizes, 
shapes and types of better boats, than 
ever after the war. 


Drain Your Boat Motor 

OUTBOARD MOTOR parts are no long- 
er easy to get. This isn’t much news to 
anyone. But there are some parts avail- 
able; some coming from factory stores, 
some from the shelves of dealers and dis- 
tributors. Sometimes motors, out for the 
duration because of broken parts that 
cannot be replaced, are “robbed” of usable 
parts to keep another motor going. 

This scarcity situation is not going to 
get better as long as the war lasts. And 
it’s only common sense to realize that 
parts using the most metal, such as crank- 
cases, cylinders, lower units, and fly- 
wheels, will be the hardest to get, less 
available than spark plugs, piston rings, 
and shut-off buttons. 

One of the best ways to seriously dam- 
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NO LONGER ARE INBOARD BOWS sharply pointed. This 19-footer makes up 
to 40 m.p.h. and complete streamlining, which it appears has come to stay, 
plays its part in coaxing up the speed standard. 


age a motor, say crack a cylinder, is to 
let ice form in it during the winter. Noth- 
ing could be simpler than to prevent this 
— a complete draining of the water cooling 
system at storing away time, something 
that takes only a minute or two, is a per- 
fect preventative. Yet despite the parts 
shortage there are many owners who will 
again leave water in their motors this 
winter. Most of them will come out lucky, 
as they probably have in the past, during 
which time they formed and O.K.’d these 
happy-go-lucky habits. A few won’t be 
so fortunate. 

With some model motors, and in some 
sections of the country, the parts situa- 
tion is better than average. That it is poor 


excuse indeed for putting up the motor 
for the winter without getting all water 
out. All that has to be done is to stand the 
motor upright, twirl the flywheel a few 
times, letting all water run out the water 
outlet, and fill the lower unit with grease 
so no water can remain in there. It’s sim- 
ple; and the job can be completed by leav- 
ing the motor in an upright position, to 
eliminate any chance of stray water left in 
nooks running back where it isn’t want- 
ed. If the weight of the motor rests on the 
skeg under the propeller, rather than on 
the bracket, which is better, it is only 
common sense to brace it so it will not 
slip down with a crash sometime through 
the winter. 


Build an Outboard Motor 

T HE outboard motor should be stored in 
an upright position, but if it is simply 
stood in the corner or in a closet it is 
easily knocked down or may even slip 
down, gradually or all at once, from 
vibration of the floor, etc. It is much 
better to support the motor from its 
bracket, as when it is in use. 

A motor stand can be simply built to 
serve both for storage and repair. A wood 
stand as shown in the illustration can be 
made out of 2 by 4’s, a couple of 2 by 8’s, 
or 2 by 10’s, and screws and bolts. Dimen- 
sions of the stand can be almost anything 
the builder wants to make them, although 
of course the structure must be high 



Repair and Storage Stand 

enough so the motor will clear the floor. 
The angle of the top piece, to which the 
motor will be clamped, should be as great 
or greater than that of the stern of the 
boat. 

If the stand is to be used only for stor- 
age, and with a light motor, lighter ma- 
terials can be used. A stand used for 
repair should be stronger than one used 
for storage alone, as attempts to start a 
motor impose an added strain on the 
stand. While naturally the motor should 
not be allowed to run on the stand, there 
is no objection, so far as the motor is 
concerned, to starting it, providing it is 
shut off immediately once it is running, 
the object being of course to determine 
if the motor will start. 


Rod Wear and Repair 

(Continued, from page 89) 
than secure windings. Color preservative, 
which is nothing more than a good grade 
of silver lacquer, prevents the varnish 
from cementing the silk wrappings to the 
rod and if a poor quality of varnish is used 
the windings are likely to become loose 
the second time the rod is used. 

Remember — a good rod deserves good 
care and a coat of the best rod varnish you 
can purchase applied once a year is ex- 
cellent insurance for long and faithful 
service. 


They are hunting 
Japs... not ducks 



Patrolling tropical rivers with a Mercury 
Outboard Motor is a far cry from traveling 
to a duck blind on your favorite lake. Many 
of Uncle Sam’s boys are gaining new respect 
for these dependable outboards now in mili- 
tary use. 

Mercury in Many War Jobs 

In addition to Mercury Outboard Motors 
for Uncle Sam, we are building Mercury 
Portable Engines for various tools used in 
military and defense work. They are sup- 
plying power for compressors, pumps, 
electric generators, light plants, marine 
propulsion, chain saws, portable grinders 
and other equipment important to the w r ar 
effort. 

Knowing this, you’ll be glad to wait for 
your Mercury Outboard Motor or Portable 
Engine till the war is won. Then, we 
promise you outboards and engines that 
have proven their worth under the most 
difficult conditions. 

Now the 
Most Power 
Per Pound 



Mercury , Tomorrow’s Motor Here Today 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 

mencuRy 

Outboard Motors • Industrial Engines 

CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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Sporting Dogs 

Peter Boggs, Editor 


Three Good Breeds of Retrievers 

History and Usage of Some Good Water Dogs Reviewed 


LaST month we discussed briefly the 
history and usage of the cocker spaniel, 
the springer spaniel and the Irish water 
spaniel. In concluding this series of the 
so-called retriever breeds this month we 
take up the Chesapeake Bay retriever, 
the Labrador retriever and the golden 
retriever. 

The origin and history of the Chesa- 
peake Bay centers around the wreck of a 
ship. In 1807 an English brig was wrecked 
off the coast of Maryland. Aboard were 
two Newfoundland puppies, a dog and a 
bitch. The two animals and the crew of 
the sinking ship were rescued by the 
American boat, “Canton.” When the 
rescued party reached shore part of the 
crew was given shelter by a man who 
was deeply interested in dogs. He was 
given the two puppies as a token of ap- 
preciation for the hospitality he had dis- 
played to the sailors of the wrecked brig. 

Both of these little pups showed excel- 
lent qualities as retrievers. The male dog 
was a dingy red in color, the bitch was 
black. The Chesapeake Bay region of 
Maryland, even in those days, enjoyed a 
reputation as a remarkable duck shooting 
territory. The man to whom the dogs had 
been given was an ardent duck hunter 
and after recognizing the retrieving quali- 
ties in these two dogs, he began to further 
develop them. It was not long before they 
had earned more than a local reputation 
as retrievers. Many local nondescript dogs 
were bred to them in order to get pups 
that might inherit a part of their great 
retrieving instincts. History does not tell 
us whether the two dogs themselves were 
ever mated. But we do know that over a 
period of years the offspring resulting 
from mating these two dogs with the lo- 
cal hounds thereabouts produced a num- 
ber of outstanding water retrieving dogs. 

Seventy-eight years later, in 1885. there 
had been developed a definite type of dog 
that had earned a reputation far and wide 
for their work in the icy and rough wa- 
ters of Chesapeake Bay, where, believe it 
or not, they were often called upon to re- 
trieve as many as 300 ducks in a day. This 
seems strange when we think how hard 
we work today to get our limit of 10 ducks, 
but in those times hunters thought noth- 
ing of shooting three or four hundred 
ducks in a day for market, especially in 
the Chesapeake Bay region. It was in this 
locality and in 1885 that the Chesapeake 
Bay retriever became the first definite 
breed to originate in this country. 


The old time inhabitants of that region 
had spent a great deal of time and thought 
in developing these dogs. Cross after cross 
had been made so as to develop the dead- 
grass coloring and the tight curly coat 
that is so characteristic of this breed. 

The Chesapeake should be used primar- 
ily for retrieving in water. Their dense 
coat makes the dog practically water- 
proof. They are physically rugged and can 
swim for hours in icy water retrieving 
fallen birds. They do not show their af- 
fection quickly but tend to attach them- 
selves to one or two persons and be utter- 
ly loyal to them. 


Another ideal water retrieving dog is 
the Labrador retriever. Not so long ago 
the Labrador was a comparatively rare 
dog in the United States, but now they 
are one of the foremost retrieving breeds. 
More and more hunters have discovered 
the superb qualities of this dog and, in ad- 
dition to using them for water work, are 
employing them on upland game. This 
popularity is due perhaps to his great 
strength, his steadier and more staid dis- 
position and the fact that he is perhaps 
easier to train than many of the other 
gun dogs. The Labrador has a coat that 
will enable him to stand the coldest of 



DEL MONTE GINGER OF DEERWOOD, Chesapeake Bay retriever, is owned by 
Philip Gagnon of Robbinsdale, Minnesota. The origin of the Chesapeake Bay 
breed is rather obscure, but legend seems to indicate that this dog comes from 
the crossing of the Newfoundland dog with the hound, and the characteristics 
of the breed also point to this mixture. The massive bone structure and rugged- 
ness are comparable to those qualities in the Newfoundland, while the keen 
scenting ability could be an inheritance from the hound. 
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Wanted by the Army, Navy, Coast 


Guard and Marines! 


Now serving with all of the U. S. armed services ... War Dogs 
have proved themselves a valuable weapon for our fighting 
men. Keen of sight, hearing and scent . . . the K-9 Corps has 
distinguished itself by good work on sentry, communications, 
sledge and scouting duty. Today the Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marines are all asking for more of these 4-footed fighters! 

Your Dog May Serve His Country 

It’s not too late to enlist your dog for vital war work. Check 


these requirements to see if he can qualify: Dogs may be pure- 
bred or crossbred of breeds specified by the Armed Services; 
must be at least 20 inches high at the shoulder and weigh at 
least 50 lbs.; must not be storm shy or noise shy; must be at 
least 1 year old and not more than 5. Enlisting dogs for War 
Work is the duty of Dogs for Defense, Inc., a volunteer civil- 
ian organization. For complete information on enlisting a 
dog, send the coupon below. 




DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. 

PURINA MILLS, 1212 Checkerboard Square. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send me □ the official Dogs for Defense question- 
naire for dog volunteers, □ A Dogs for Defense War Fund 
pledge and complete information about dogs in war work. 

Name 

Address 


No. of Dogs. • 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 

DOGS FOR DEFENSE, Inc. 

by Purina Mills. Makers of 

Purina Dog Chow 



, Breed . 


.State. 
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When 

Your Dog 

begins to 

Scratch 

You Owe Him 

Relief 

■Don’t blame Ilie weather or 
animal nature when your flog 
scratches and sheds Ills cos 
nature's way at all. 



continuously. It isn’t 


A dog > blood ruay he continually affected by impurities 
produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper food, 
lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination. These 
conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the nerve 
ending-- of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He 
i' in torment. 


He looks to you for help and you can give it — quickly. 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic elements 
and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any age. 
linen regularly on Saturday each week they act to quickly 
relieve disorders due to lack of proper conditioning that 
cau-e scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
bad breath and skin irritations. They work to make your 
per iiappier, healthier and more contented. 

Stores Dosi^Powders , a « Ior salc^Meadlns Dru^ 

recited “ “* nK " fifi ■ ' 


1 Sport Sliojls a 




i have 


• Rex Hunters Dog Powders .' . . Keep Dogs Fit! 
If unable to obtain locally, send 25c or $1.00 to 

J4HILGERS & CO. ,• Dept. S98, Binghamton. N. Y. 


BLOODHOUNDS 



Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing — big or small J 
game, fresh or cold j 
trails. Wonderfully | 
intelligent, trustwor- J 
thy, affectionate com- ( 
panions. Pedigreed 
puppies available now. 
Champion British- 
American Bloodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 

160-A North LaSalle Street Chicago, III. 



Pimply pat N'iX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
iton-poisonous and harmless. Wash off before mating. 
SI. 00 buys enough for full period. 

A<k your dealer or scud Si. 00 f or bottle postpaid. _ 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co.. Abington, Mass.. Dept. E-ll 

Address .... 


MANGE 

CAN NOW BE CURED 

CURE IT AT ONCE. Give your dog free- 
dom from torment. FORMULA 81, devel- 
oped in the Fairchild & French Labora- 
tories, has proved to be a sure cure in exhaus- 
tive tests on 1000 of the most stubborn cases 
of Sarcoptic mange under the personal observa- 
tion of 3 graduate veterinarians 
This brand new destroyer of the mange mite 
will heal the most chronic cases. 

FORMULA 81 is not only a positive cure, but 
will produce a vigorous, beautiful coat. Simple 
to apply— no objectionable odor. Sold under a 
money-back guarantee. 

Endorsed by Veterinarians 
SI .00 with the order — No C.O.D. Shipments 
Distributors wanted 

FAIRCHILD Cr FRENCH 

1829 N. 5th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


water and weather. Their coats are natur- 
ally water repellent, being short and thick 
and containing a greaselike substance 
that enables them to shed water almost 
like a duck. 

DUCK retrieving should be easy for our 
present day Labradors. Their ancestors 
had a much harder job to do. Cod fisher- 
men plying between Newfoundland and 
England took along small sized New- 
foundlands as ship dogs. These ship dogs 
were sent ashore in the rough surf carry- 
ing light lines in their mouths. Men stand- 
ing on the beach took the light lines to 
which heavier lines were attached. These 
heavy ropes were then hauled ashore 
and each would carry cargo and men to 
the beach. Such work took place in all 
kinds of weather. 

As time went on these small Newfound- 
land ship dogs were crossed with English 
pointers and the present breed of Labra- 
dor retriever resulted. Very often we see 
this old pointer blood exhibited in the 
Labrador. Many of them have the point- 
ing instinct to a fairly marked degree. 
As you can see the Labrador did not, as 
his name implies, originate in Labrador, 
but rather in Newfoundland and in Eng- 
land. Most present day Labradors stem 
from the breed as originated in England. 

The Labrador retriever would be my 
first choice if one were interested in get- 
ting a dog to retrieve ducks. Not only are 
they tops in this phase of hunting but 
they also can very often be used satis- 
factorily on upland game and as a gen- 
eral all-round house pet. They make an 
ideal pet for young children. 

The last of the retriever breeds in this 
series is the golden retriever, a dog that 
has no historical ancestry that links it 
to the other retriever breeds. It is dis- 
tinctly Russian in origin. The golden re- 
triever of today in this country is here 
because a certain man went to a circus. 

In 1860 a Sir Dudley Majoribanks vis- 
ited a circus in Brighton, England. Fea- 
tured was a troupe of Russian perform- 
ing dogs that were doing a rather 
elaborate routine that deeply impressed 
Sir Dudley. He made an effort then and 



CERTIFICATE OF MERIT winner, F. T. Ch. 
Hi Wood Mike, Labrador retriever, fetches 
a pheasant at the Madison. (Wis. ) retriever 
trials last December. Mike is owned by Mrs. 
John S. Williams of New York. 
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GOLDEN RETRIEVER F. T. Ch. Goldwood 
Tuck, owned by Harold J. Kaufman of 
Ohio, retrieves a duck from icy water at 
the National Championship Retriever trial 
staged at Madison, Wis., last winter. 


there to buy a pair of them. He was inter- 
ested in hunting dogs and felt that the in- 
telligence they had showed in performing 
could perhaps be put to great use in the 
field. 

The dogs’ owner, however, had another 
idea. He flatly refused to sell two of the 
dogs because it would ruin the act. Sir 
Dudley then scouted around and made 
arrangements to buy the entire troupe 
of eight dogs. It is well for us that he did. 
for had he been able to acquire just two 
dogs he would probably have used them 
merely afield, but after receiving the en- 
tire group he became interested in breed- 
ing them. And because of the variety of 
blood lines he was able to carry on some 
extensive breeding experiments. 

For generations in Russia this type of 
dog had been used chiefly as sheepdogs. 
So well were they trained along these 
lines that they would be left alone with 
their own cache of food to guard a flock 
during the cold winter months. The hu- 
man shepherd would not return to them 
until the warm weather of the spring. 
Perhaps it is this early training that has 
handed down to our present day golden 
the ability to withstand the coldest and 
harshest of weather. 

In 1870 Sir Dudley was still carrying on 
experiments with the dogs he had pur- 
chased and their offspring. It was at this 
time that he crossed one of these dogs 
with the old English bloodhound. The re- 
sultant puppies were outstanding. The 
crossing with the bloodhound had in- 
tensified then- scenting powers, a power 
already considered a little above the av- 
erage. It was these pups that established 
the golden retriever we know today. 

The golden retriever was first import- 
ed into this country in great numbers just 
prior to the first World War. For some 
reason they were not taken up by the 
general public. Why, I don’t know. They 
make excellent hunting dogs. Early in the 
30’s several breeders began to import 
leading specimens from England. How- 
ever, they are still a rare breed in this 
country. More and more sportsmen today 
are beginning to recognize the capabili- 
ties of these dogs and within a few years 
their popularity should greatly increase. 
Not only is the golden a good water re- 
triever but also can be used with excel- 
lent results on upland game. 

The above three dogs are versatile and 
clever retrievers. Any one of them would 
make an ideal hunting dog to own pro- 
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WILLING TO WORK is a phrase often ap- 
plied to the Chesapeake Bay retriever, a 
breed equally good on upland game and 
waterfowl. This is Ch. Airline Golden Dawn, 
owned by Philip H. Dater of New York. 


viding you live in the country or have 
room enough in town to quarter them. 
Each of these three, aside from their value 
as hunting dogs, would make ideal house 
pets or general all-round companions. If 
you are considering a new dog I am sure 
you will find any of these retriever 
breeds more than satisfactory. 


Why Some Dogs Bark 

I don’t know of anything more annoy- 
ing than a dog that continually barks for 
no particular reason. Strange as it may 
seem I have found that in a number of 
cases the reason a dog acted in this man- 
ner was purely as a relief from simple 
boredom, especially when the animal was 
confined to a kennel. Once a dog be- 
comes an excessive and senseless barker 
it is rather hard to cure him of this an- 
noying habit. However, here is a meth- 
od, a very simple one, that I have found 
will help cure needless barking. Just 
give the dog exercise and more exercise 
and if the animal is confined to a kennel 
yard give him a chance to run outside 
every so often. It is very seldom that you 
find a well exercised dog that is an ex- 
cessive and senseless barker, a dog that 
seems to bark just to hear himself bark. 


Salt a Good Worm Spray 

Dogs suffer from many different types 
of worms. By using the proper type of 
worm medicine the condition can be 
quickly cured. However, if your dog has 
hookworms it is necessary, after treating 
the animal for this particular parasite, 
to do something about his kennel quar- 
ters. If you don’t, your pet will in a 
short time become infested again. 

In order to lessen the danger of rein- 
festation take about two pounds of ordi- 
nary table salt and mix it with a gallon 
of boiling water. After this solution cools 
put it in an ordinary sprayer and spray 
the dog's kennel house and yard thor- 
oughly. This spray will kill any hook- 
worm larvae. You will also find that such 
a spray will help to eliminate fleas. 


Dogs Are Cranks 

Yes, in some respects dogs are cranks. 
If you don't believe this, try switching 
your dog’s sleeping box or blanket. He 
won’t be fooled and he won’t like it. 
Once given a bed, a dog isn’t satisfied to 
sleep anywhere else in the house. 


A dog quickly learns that his bed is his 
own property. He is exceedingly jealous 
of it. You will find that some dogs will 
take almost any abuse from another dog 
without fighting; but let a strange dog 
get into his bed and the fur will start 
flying. I mention this to bring out the 
reason why some thought and care should 
be given to his sleeping quarters when 
a dog is first brought into a house. Choose 
a place that is dry and free from drafts. 
A place that the dog can call his own for- 
ever afterwards. Don’t place a puppy in 
a damp cellar for it will soon become ill. 
It doesn’t necessarily have to be a well 
heated place. A dog doesn’t need heat, 
his only requirement is that the place 
chosen for him is dry and not drafty. 


Dog Nurses 

Don’t be surprised if your dog is con- 
fined to a veterinary hospital and on vis- 
iting him you find there is a dog nurse 
in attendance helping to care for him. 
Many leading veterinarians throughout 
the country have discovered that certain 
injured and sick dogs respond to treat- 
ment much more readily if they have 
canine company. Also that these canine 
nurses are a great help in keeping certain 
injured dogs quiet. Hence, they have ac- 
quired dogs with suitable temperament 
and have trained them to act as canine 
nurses to some of their patients. 


Dog's Blood Pressure 

Not that it’s particularly important but 
some might be interested to know that a 
dog’s normal blood pressure is between 
100 and 120. Like us humans it becomes 
higher as the animal grows older. While 
the normal blood pressure of a dog tends 
to be lower than that of a human, their 
normal body temperature is greater. A 
dog’s normal temperature is between 101 
and 102 degrees. 


Cod Liver Oil 

Cod liver oil is of major importance in 
the diet of puppies. It is also extremely 
beneficial to older dogs, especially during 
the winter months. A teaspoonful mixed 
in the food every other day is sufficient. 
It will promote the proper development 
of both bone and coat. 


It’s a rare dog that escapes worms — 
many get ’em over and over. A dog 
with worms is a push-over for other 
ills — unless they’re checked in time. 

Hit worms hard as soon as you sus- 
pect symptoms. Clean ’em out with 
Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
(Puppy Capsules for pups and small 
dogs). Safe and sure for roundworms 
and hookworms when used as directed 
in the Sergeant packages. Then a pick- 
up with Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
(Vitapets). Buy both at drug and 
pet stores. 

And ask for the new free Sergeant's 
Dog Book (or use this coupon). Tells 
about worms and other dog ills. 



MOST WIDELY USED of land spaniels, the 
English springer performs adequately on 
water also. This is F. T. Ch. Bryngarw 
Fireside, owned by James Simpson, Jr., of 
Illinois. 



1 free 

Sergeant's, Dept. 7B-L, Richmond 20, Va. "j 
Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page, 1 
illustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 

i 

1 Name 

1 

c 

•C Address 1 

l«- 

1 city 

1 

State 1 

i 

SerqecmYs 

DOG MEDICINES 


SETTERS 
and 

POINTERS, 
, COON and 
RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cts. 

BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 

BERRY, KENTUCKY 



White Collie Pups 

The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loy- 
al companions, useful 
and intelligent. 

Send . stamp 
for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box S, Galion, Ohio 


r*18 


buys 2 year old full 


blooded Coonhound, hunted last season, 
treeing nicely, shipped C.O.D. or will 
furnish, free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


Rabbit Hunters 

Rabbit Hounds. I can offer you, I believe, 
the best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 2 to 3 years 
old. The right kind. Males and Females. 

J. N. RYAN KENNELS 

Murray, Ky. 
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High Class Shooting Dogs 


Finest lot of Setters. Pointers, and (' 
ever owned and offered for sale ir 
Every dog carefully trained and 
thoroughly experienced in the field. 
Both close and wide hunters, with 
and without papers. Price reas- 
onable. and shipped for trial. See 
and try one before you buy. Time 
payment if desired. Write for full 
information today. 

FRYE'S KENNELS. Finger. Tenn. 


o 


Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination 

HUNTING HOUNDS 

— shipped for trial. Write for free lit- 
erature showing pictures and breeding. 
State dog interested. 

Kentucky Coonhound Kennel 

Paducah Kentucky 


RABBIT HUNTERS 

Attention! 

If you want the best, write for free description of my 
thoroughly trained rabbit hounds before you buy. 

Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 

CUPID CHASER 

to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 

Harmless. Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 

Ask your dealer, or send SI. 00 for bottle postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY. Dept. 7 
312 Stuart St. Boston, Mass. 



BRITTANY SPANIEL PUPS 


The Pointing Spaniel 

These sturdy little dogs are ideal for upland bird 
hunters. They develop young, are easify trained, 
always co-operative. 

Price . . . $50.00 

L. H. & E. S. UFFORD 

25 Pine Street Bellows Falls, Vermont 



He Barks! He No Barks!! 


Rambling Thoughts . . . 

F IRST REPORTS received state that the 
lifting of the ban on pleasure driving in 
the East greatly aided the early fall trials 
in that section. Many a field trialer (and 
his family) are walking during the week 
in order to have enough gas to take them 
to and from the trials over the weekends. 
. . . Sam O. Yount, popular trainer, is 
telling friends to watch for plenty of 
wins this coming season for some of the 
U. M. Fleischmann dogs he has in his 
string. 

Two or three popular judges will be 
missing from the judges' circle this win- 
ter, the reason being that they have ac- 
quired one or more outstanding dogs and 
contemplate running them in trials in- 
stead of officiating. . . . Friends of Dr. 
Charles E. Wagg. well known pointer en- 
thusiast. were glad to learn of the return 
to this country of his son Charley, Jr. 
from England after engaging in 57 aerial 
assaults on the enemy. 

A moment of silence in memory of 
William S. Tevis who recently passed 
away at his home in Burlingame. Cali- 
fornia. Old-timers will remember him 
as one of the leaders in hunting dog cir- 
cles on the west coast. Of late years he was 
rather inactive in running his own dogs 
in trials but his interest in sporting dogs 
remained keen to the end. . . . Can you 
spare a few minutes? Well, how about 
writing a short note to Jim Fillingham, 
U.S.S. Fitch, % Fleet Postmaster, New 
York? Jim is a hunting dog fan and, 
like all service men, appreciates mail. 
What if you don't know him. Write him 
anyway. . . . W. B. Hirleman, a veterinar- 
ian of Waynesboro, Ga., is well thought 
of by dog owners in that section of the 
country. He has pulled many a top 
notch bird dog out of a serious illness. 

A few of the many field trials scheduled 
for this month: 

Nov. 1 —American Field Quail Futurity at 
Mount Vernon. 111. 

Nov. 3 — Egyptian Field Trial Club’s at Mount 
Vernon. 111. 

Nov. 5 — Central States Amateur Field Trial 
Association's at Mount Vernon, 111. 

Nov. 5 — New England Bird Dog Championship 
at Scotland, Conn. 

Nov. 6 — Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s at 
Woodland. Calif. 

Nov. 6 — Saginaw Field and Stream Clubs at 
Gladwin, Mich. 

Nov. 7 — United States Grouse Dog Champion- 
ship at Gladwin. Mich. 

Nov. 7 — United States Shooting Bird Dog Club’s 
at Xenia, Ohio. 

Nov. 7 — Delaware County Pointer and Setter 
Club’s at Muncie, Ind. 

Nov. 8 — Virginia Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s at Gordons ville. Va. 

Nov. 8— Ohio Championship Field Trial Club's 
at Jackson, Ohio. 

Nov. 12 — Florida Pointer and Setter Club’s at 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

Nov. 14 — Athens County Field Trial Associa- 
tion's at Athens, Ohio. 

Nov. 15 — Southeastern States Field Trial As- 
sociation's at Bristol, Va. 

Nov. 17 — Tenneva Field Trial Club's at Bristol, 
Va. 

Nov. 29 — Tarheel Field Trial Club's at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


COON HUNTERS 

I AM the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky 

Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. I know what 
Red-Bones: Blue-Ticks: Black-Tans. Open and Silent 

J. N. RYAN, Famous Coon Hound kennels, Murray, Ky. 


Questions and Answers 


Nose Better in Fall 

Question — Why is it that my bird dog has trou- 
ble finding birds during summer months? Is it 
the warm weather? — C.B.T., Ames, Iowa. 

Answer — A dog does have a little more difficul- 
ty in locating scent on a hot dry day. You will 
also find that every dog experiences more trouble 
when the grass and bushes are green than they 
do after the first frost in the fall. 


Shedding Is Normal 

Question — I have a young dog that has been 
shedding continually for the last three months. 
Is there anything I can do to stop this and what 
is the reason for it? — T.L.E., Clinton, Arkansas. 

Answer — It is normal for dogs to shed their 
coats during the spring and fall and many dogs 
shed right through the summer months. Unless 
this condition continues unduly long. I would not 
worry about it. 

Starting Age for Hound 

Question — I have just acquired a six weeks old 
hound puppy. This is my first experience with 
this breed of dogs. At what age do you recom- 
mend my starting running this dog with my 
neighbor’s experienced hounds? He has three of 
them. — E.H.J., Jefferson, Iowa. 

Answer — My advice would be to start running 
your dog with only one of your neighbor’s hounds 
when your pup is approximately eight or nine 
months of age. Until your dog is that old don't 
neglect his yard training. There are many things 
you can teach him before you start running him 
with the older hound. 


Two Dogs in One Kennel 

Question — Do you advise housing two dogs in 
one kennel? — W.E., Akron, Ohio. 

Answer — So long as the two dogs agree I can 
see no reason why they should not be kept in 
the same quarters. Two females or two males 
are more apt to fight than are a male and a 
female kennelled together. 


Wire Floors for Hounds 

Question — My brother-in-law has gone into 
the army. He has given me a pack of four 
Walker hounds. It is necessary that I build 
quarters for these dogs. Is it all right to make 
the kennel floor out of wire placed 18 inches 
above the ground? — A'.S., Savannah, Georgia. 

Answer — Some people keep dogs on wire but 
personally, even though you are located in a 
temperate climate. I think you will find it more 
satisfactory to build the floor of wood. 


Groaning in His Sleep 

Question — Very often during the night my dog 
groans in his sleep. Can you tell me what would 
cause this? — H.B.A., Newton. Mississippi. 

Answer — It is my opinion that your dog is 
suffering from indigestion. I suggest you try 
giving him a large meal in the forenoon and a 
small one at night. Also, it would be a good idea 
to exercise him 30 minutes after he has finished 
his evening meal. 


I'd Choose a Springer 

Question — We have a three-year old son. I 
am interested in buying a dog that I can use 
for hunting and one that will also be a pet for 
my son. Most of my hunting is done in pheasant 
country. What breed of dog would you recom- 
mend for me under these circumstances? — F.L., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Answer — Personally I would choose a Springer 
Spaniel. Dogs of this breed are excellent for 
pheasant and make ideal pets for children. In 
fact you will find that almost all hunting dogs 
are good with children. 


Don't Train on Doves 

Question — I have a young English Setter who 
is beginning to retrieve quail fairly well. Do you 
think it would be all right if I furthered her 
training on doves? I go dove shooting quite reg- 
ularly and would have the opportunity to work 
the dog rather often on these birds. — T.F., Maud, 
Texas. 

Answer — I have known a number of promising 
dogs that have been spoiled by being worked on 
doves. Four times out of five it would he wiser 
not to train a young dog on these birds. 
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Game Breeding 

Horace Mitchell, Editor 


Do You Believe It? 


J\ LOT of good people are crammed to 
the gills with facts-that-aren"t-so about 
wild birds. Every so often this department 
is asked questions based on nothing more 
than age-old superstitions. 

It's .like the man who happened to go 
through a door backward and found $10. 
He’s been going through doors that way 
ever since, and he hasn’t found any more 
money. 

In the case of wild birds a good many 
of these ancient beliefs concern nesting. 
In wandering through the woods and 
fields most of us have discovered nests. 
When we went back a few days later per- 
haps the eggs were still there, cold and 
rotten, or the nest may have been empty. 
So comes the story that you must not 
touch the nest of a wild bird with your 
bare hand or the bird will leave it never 
to return or will move her nest else- 
where. 

When I began game farming 26 years 
ago there was one booklet on the work 
which cautioned readers always to take 
the eggs from the nests with a silver 
spoon. Maybe the “silver” was to take the 
“curse” off, or something. After bothering 
with that for some time I began using the 
bare hands and no harm resulted. The 
eggs hatched just as well and the parent 
birds kept right on laying. This same 
thing applied whether the birds were 
pheasants or wood ducks or quail. 

However, if hands were dirty, particu- 
larly if they were oily or greasy, that 
might injure the eggs’ hatching ability. 

A persistent belief among the unin- 
formed is that you must slit a crow’s 
tongue if you want it to talk. That is ab- 
solute nonsense. I don’t know how any- 
body could slit a crow's tongue anyhow. 
They’re small and slippery. But it might 
be done with a very keen knife. But crows 
will talk, if they want to, just as well 
without the slitting. And you don’t have 
to get them as fledglings to have them 
do it. 

To my own personal knowledge several 
crows, wing-tipped by gunners when the 
birds were fully matured, began to mimic 
human noises after they became used to 
captivity, and have “talked” well enough 
to bring a hired man hurrying in from 
the field. 

Do snakes “fascinate” birds? That’s an 
old yarn about the way a snake will 
charm a bird before it slaps it down. 
Many of us have seen the answer to this 
one. When the bird sees the snake it usu- 
sually stops and stares at it intently. The 
bird is just interested in that new bright 
thing that may wiggle a little. You can do 
the same thing to a bird with a piece of 
string of the right color. 


That reminds us that it is a good idea 
to shake up the litter in the corners of the 
game bird pens before the worst of the 
cold weather arrives. There have been 
cases where snakes and rats bedded down 
for the winter in such places and lived 
like grand dukes on the feed given to the 
birds. The snakes would grab off a bird 
now and then, too. And sometimes a rat 
would do the same. 

You southerners may be troubled by 
the snakes all the winter but by this time 
most of the northern wigglers have gone 
under cover for another year. 

Back to the funny beliefs again: wash- 
ing an egg is said to ruin its ability to 
hatch. That’s wrong. Wash ’em with clean 
water, no soap, if they are dirty, and 
wipe them dry. The only harm in wash- 
ing is that if you want to keep the eggs 
for a week there is much more chance of 
a washed egg spoiling. Washing takes 
away a film over the shell that helps it to 
keep longer. 

Another one is that pheasants need no 
water except what is in their mash. It is 
the practice of some breeders never to 
give water to any of the birds as a sepa- 
rate item in their diet. They say the mois- 
ture in the mash is enough and that the 
birds get whatever more they need from 
the dew on the grass, or from the snow 
in their pens. These fellows swear they 
are more successful this way. Maybe so. 
But certainly the birds I’ve worked with 
and those I have seen on other places 
where water was used liberally seem to 
be better and to grow better. 

On the other hand, some types of water, 
while excellent for human consumption, 
might be bad for the birds. Just a bare 
possibility of this. If any readers have had 
any unusually good or unusually bad ex- 
periences in this direction it would be 
swell if they would write us about it. 

As to water when snow is on the 
gi-ound: birds peck at snow to some ex- 
tent but a clean dish of fresh water will 
nearly always attract them. 


John Kelly writes that one of his 
pheasant hens is growing spurs. Charles 
Brinkhoff sends a letter about a hen ring- 
neck pheasant changing her plumage to 
that of a cock. Both readers wonder why. 

This change has been noticed a good 
many times by game breeders. Especially 
those who keep the same birds over sev- 
eral years. The change is caused by the 
atrophying of the ovary. Sometimes it 
takes place in young birds. But more 
often in those that have laid plenty of eggs 
for a number of seasons. It means the bird 
is all done as a breeder and had best be 
killed and eaten. 


Game farmers and hunters and fisher- 
men can do a lot to help the war by re- 
porting at once any unusual things no- 
ticed in the wild country. Get the facts 
to your chief of police or the Intelligence 
Officer at a nearby military post. The 
great out of doors is a great place for 
hiding things. 


Use your extra game birds for food on 
your own table and help out the general 
supplies of “eats.” 

* * * 

Cull your birds strictly. This is no 
time for holding on to anything but the 
best stock. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 

Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 



Wm. 0. coon. Naturalist— GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 371 H. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

(Formerly The Wiecoruin Aquatic Xuretriet. I9H to 


MONEY RABBITS — CAVIES 

AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast— Easily Raised 

lll*“ DIIV and put you in touch with other 
DUI firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive il lustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mos. Subscription to the 
American Small Stock Farmer. 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

105 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 




MINK 


Eastern $f) 00 

Labradors B BB 

Yukons L \Jcach 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance. The quality of my mink is indicated by the 
fact that X have received an average of approximately 
$15.00 per pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced 
during the past 7 years. 

Book “Domestic Mink - ’ *1.00 

PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 


MAKE $300.00 to $3000.00 

a YEAR in your own back yard 

y our spare time raising our 


Help the WAR EFFORT; no meat 
shortage with O WEI rabbits. 

OUTDOOR WAR EFFORTS INDUSTRIES, 


Attract Wild Duck' 

Studies of Duck Stomachs show 
DUCKS PREFER Wild Celery, 

Bushy Pond Plant, Wild Rice,- 

Muskgrass; also Coontail which 
feeds ducks soon as sown. PLANT 
NOW! 

TERRELL'S SEEDS GROW! 

Describe Place — Planting Sugges- 
tions, Folder Free. Write 
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* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS * 


Advertising is here inserted at the rate of 30c a word per 
insertion, paid in advance, or 2SVzc a word for 3 insertions, 
27c a word for 6 consecutive issues. Minimum insertion — 
10 words. These rates are based on a guaranteed annual 
'average circulation of 300,000 copies actually sold per 


issue. New advertisers are required to furnish two refer- 
ences. Your advertisement, with remittance, should be 
addressed to Classified Dept., Sports Afield, Phoenix Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Each number and initial counts as a 
word. Forms for the January issue will close Nov. 24. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


BOW-ARROW Hunting is great sport. Try it 
while guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated 
catalog tree, 90 page Instruction Book only 50c. 
Archery. (517 South State. Chicago. 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalog free. Mid-West 
Archery, 2209-S East 75th, Chicago 49. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


WHIRLGAS Turbinator, $3, brings remarkably 
efficient economic motor performance by cy- 
clonic vaporization of carburetor mixture. 
Wrench installs 15 minutes. Give auto make, year. 
John Hanley, 5719 Loraine, Detroit 8, Mich. 


BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS 


TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile 
range. Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. 
Length closed, 8*^ -in., open 15-in. Only SI. 19 
postpaid. Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St., 
Utica. New York. 


SPOT Cash (name your own price) for Binocu- 
lars. Field Glasses, Telescopes, Rifleseopes. 
Or swap for merchandise from Free Winter 
“Guaranteed Bargain Catalog” featuring thou- 
sand- "Hard-tn-get” items. Sent 25c (refunded 
with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, Mil- 
ton Klein, Pres., 502 D So. Halsted, Chicago. 


BOATS AND MOTORS 


SPOT Cash for Outboards. Boats. Name your 
own price. Or swap for merchandise from 
free "Guaranteed Bargain Catalog" featuring 
thousands "Hard-to-get” items; send 25c (re- 
funded with first order) for handling costs. 
Klein's Sporting Goods, 502D South Halsted, 
Chicago. 


INBOARD Hulls. Outboard Runabouts, Hydro- 
planes. Hunting and Fishing boats. Every- 
thing in Boats. 40 Models. Huebl Coaches, 
LeSueur, Minnesota. 


MAKE 16' Rowboat. Blueprint 30c. Wee- 
Sho-U, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


AS one Sportsman to another, I recommend 
"The Life of a Hunter” by Meshach Brown- 
ing. Thrilling, hair-raising experiences with 
deer, bears and panthers. Tenth edition, cloth, 
illustrated, $3.00, postpaid. R. Getty Browning, 
Publisher, Raleigh, N. Carolina. 


FISH — Culturist News, 25c. Tells all. Box 
455, Durant. Okla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START Your own business. Make plastic wild- 
life novelties. Deer head plaques, snake ash 
tray, birds, fish, etc. Rubber molds sold or 
traded. What have you to trade? Send $1.00 
for $2.00 worth of samples and details. E. 
Bishop, 5708 W. North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis- 


CAMERAS 


SPOT Cash for Cameras, Projectors. Name your 
own price. Or swap for merchandise from 
Free "Guaranteed Bargain Catalog” featuring 
thousands "Hard-to-get" items: send 25c (re- 
furid.'d with first order) for handling costs. 
Klein's Sporting Goods, 502D South Halsted, 
Chicago. 


DECOYS 


IDEAL $8.00 dozen, sample $1.00. Eureka 
$7.00, sample 75c. Free booklet. Novelty 
Sales Co., 1345 Tutwiler, Memphis 7. Tennessee. 


MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Plans 25c. Leepol, 
5861 N. Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WING Flapping Decoys : Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Works, Forest Park, Illinois. 1 


DOGS 


Airedales 


AIREDALES. Puppies, off colored. Males $10. 
Females $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mifflin 

Lakes Kennels, Ashland. Ohio. 

OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. Shipped 
I on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, 
Ohio. 


Bassets and Beagles 


BEAGLES, Rabbit hounds, thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth. York, Pa.. 

Route 3. 

BASSET Hound puppies. Dogs at stud. Belbay 
Kennels, Reg., New Alexandria, Penna. 


Chesapeakes and Labradors 


BLACK Labrador puppies, a large selection of 
well bred ones, priced very reasonable. Write 
for list. Rodall Kennels. Box 423; Lincoln. Nebr. 
SMALL Snappy retrieving type Black Labrador 
puppies. Line bred championship blood. Prov- 
en parents. W. L. Bauer. Aberdeen. So. Dakota. 
BLACK Labradors, 6 months. Barrington, 
Whitmore, Drinkstone blood. Breitbarth 
Kennels, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Hunting Hounds 


COONHUNTERS: Offer best coon and combina- 
tion hunters. Redbones, Blacktans, Bluetick 
breeds, both open and silent trailers, trailers 
that tree and stay treed. Also have high class 
rabbit hounds same breed that drive until shot 
or holed. Few outstanding fox dogs. All dogs 
sold on trial. Get my terms and prices before 
you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, 

Kentucky. 

REGISTERED Black-Tan Coonhound pups from 
26"-30" eared, natural born tree hounds. 
Photos, descriptions, dime. All pups shipped 
C.O.D . William Cosner, Gree ncastle. Indian a. 
HUNTERS — Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Com- 
bination hunters, pointers and setters. Rea- 

sonable. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, III. 

COMBINATION, Best bred opossum, raccoon, 
rabbit and fox hound. $15.00 and up. Dures 

Thomas, Albertville, Alabama. R.F.D. 3. 

FIFTY Coon, fox and combination hounds, trial, 
price list free. Hill-side Kennels, Sesser, 

Illinois. 

EXTRA GOOD COONHOUND. Price $40.00. 

Gle nn Eddington, Macomb, Illinois. 

45 YEARS Dog business. Hound picture, Price 
list. Reference, 10c. W. B. Caraway, Alma, 

Arkansas. 

HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature 
free. Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 

Elton Beck, N-24, Herrick, Illinois. 

] REGISTERED Black tan pups. Thirty inch 
eared stud. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 
FOX HOUNDS: Trained. Trial. Young dogs. 
John Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 


Pointers and Setters 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointers. Choice pups. Bred 
to hunt. (Champion) Hans V. Waldwinkel. 
(At Stud). Waldwinkel Kennels, W. A. Olson, 
Owner, 4650 France Ave., So., Minneapolis. 
POINTER Puppies. Fishel’s famous dual type 
bloodlines. Champion sired, either sex $25.00. 

C. R. Zorn, Vandalia, Missouri. 

GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups, Top Blood- 
lines. Reasonable. Louis DeVet, Iron 

Mountain, Michigan. 

IRISH Setters — beautiful puppies and grown 
dogs. Championship breeding. Wayne Thayer, 

Bergen. N.Y. 

POINTERS. English and Irish Setters. Folder 
Free. Slicing Valley Kennels. Cullom. Illinois. 
FOR Sale: Real shooting dogs. Grouse. Pheas- 

ant. A. E. Seidel, Danville. P enna. 

HIGH Class Pointers, Setters. Spaniels. Cheap. 

Hill McfB-k. Ever. -it. Wash. 

ENGLISH Setter pups. $1-5.00 and $20.00. 
Ulysse Febuary, Ridgway, Illinois. 


Spaniels 


ELIGIBLE Cocker or springer puppies from 
hunters. A few older springer females. Pryor 

and Dosdall, Red Wing. Minnesota. 

COCKER Spaniel pups for sale, whelped June 
1, 1943. From hunting stock. John Maxwell, 
What Cheer. Iowa. 


REGISTERED Cocker Spaniels. Puppies. Grown 
dogs. $15.00 up. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 


COCKER Puppies. Registered. Reasonable. On 
approval. Colony Kennels, Amana, Iowa. 

REGISTERED Springer pup: 
$15.00 up. Robert Peterson 

hunting strain. 
, Richville, Minn. 

Miscellaneous 

Dogs 


I PUPPIES, also Supplies. What do you need? 

Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 rec- 
[ ognized breeds, 35c . Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 


REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, 
Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Brogden, 

Rush Lake, Wis. 

ST. l'.ERNARD Puppies: Champion sired beau- 
ties. Franklin Young, R. 1, Riverhead, Long 

Island. New York. 

REGISTERED Labrador, Cocker puppies. Best 
bloodlines. Montahome Kennels. Sidney, Mon- 

tana. 

COCKER Spaniels, Setters. Pointers. Quality 
puppies $35.00 up. Shipped on Approval. 

Sportsmen’s Service. LaRue, Ohio. 

ENGLISH Setter. Irish Setter, Springer. Cocker. 
Labrador Puppies. Eligible. $15 — $25. Harley 

Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska. 

CHOICE Coach. Also White Collie pups. Dal- 

matian Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 

REGISTERED Dachshund puppies. Also few 
Brood Matrons. Dachshund Kennels. Ver- 

sailles, Ohio. 

NORWEGIAN Elkhound and Scottie puppies. 
Envilla Ranch, Havre. Montana. 


FIREARMS 


SWAP GUNS and Ammunition, or get CASH. 

Name your own price. We pay MORE, sell 
for LESS, because we handle thousands upon 
thousands of new and used Guns from $5 to 
$1000100! All models, gauges, calibers, makes. 
We also buy, sell or trade Ammunition. Reels, 
Rods, Outboards, Binoculars, Cameras, Watches. 
Write, describing what you have to trade, or 
sell for cash. "Money Back Guarantee” backed 
by 58 years’ fair dealing. Free Fall “Guaran- 
teed Bargain Catalog” featuring thousands 
guns and "Hard-to-get” items: send 25c (re- 
i funded with first order) for handling costs. 
Klein's Sporting Goods. Milton Klein, Pres., 

i 502D South Halsted, Chicago. 

) LEARN Gunsmithing. Repair, restock and re- 
model firearms. Free catalog 25 firearm and 
| gunsmithing textbooks. Thomas G. Samworth, 

Plantersville, South Carolina. 

I ITHACA Double Barrel Hammerless Magnum 
10 Gauge Shotgun, new, with full case of 
3 y 2 inch Super X Magnum Loads, $150.00 FOB 
Shipping Point, write Ray Finnegan, 1703 Carew 

Tower. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GIANT BARGAIN! The "Gun Digest." Not a 
catalog but the most beautiful, complete Gun 
Guide ever published. Hundreds American 
manufactured shotguns, rifles, pistols, revol- 
ers, accessories gorgeously photographed, care- 
fully described. Fascinating History of Guns, 
articles on all types of shooting. Care and Re- 
pair of Guns, etc. Free Trial Offer: “Gun Di- 
gest” (price $1). plus Klein's "Guaranteed 
Bargain Catalog" (featuring thousands "Hard- 
to-get” guns, sports equipment), plus 12-page, 
captivating Sports Girl 1944 Calendar — $1.75 
value for only $1.00 post-paid. Full week's 
examination. Money Back Guarantee. Send 
$1.00 now to reserve your copy. Klein's Sporting 
Goods, 502DD South Halsted, Chicago. 
AUTOMATICS. Revolvers, shotguns, rifles for 
target, defense, hunting. Sold, bought : sale 
list 10c. “Carrylite" duck decoys, dozen $9.75. 

Rudolph’s, A tchison. Kansas. 

REVOLVERS. Automatics bought and sold. 

guns reblued and repaired, parts installed. 
Quality workmanship only. Anchor 21, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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GUN Kriil u i n g - Ki plat in g. Repairing. Factory 
Grade. Gun-Re-Blu Company, 322E Plant. 

Tampa, Florida. 

USED Guns Bought. Sold, Exchanged. Large I 
list for Stamp. Ed Howe, 60 Main, Coopers j 
Mills, Maine. 

I DUPLICATE any broken stock ready for fit- I 
ting. Five dollars. Dave Thomas, Vineland, 
N. J. 


YOUR Revolver Custom Reblued $6.50. Ed 
Howe, 60 Main, Coopers Mills. Maine. 

FOX Trap Gun— J grade — single barrel, auto 
ejector, ventilated rib. Harry R. Sapp, Ma- 

comb, Illinois. 

NEW 1912 Winchester pump 12 26 modify 
32 full. Merrigan, Carbondale, Penn a. 

150 USED Guns, “Teluhow” plans, etc.. 10c. 

Spencer Labs., Akron 3, Ohio. 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 

Exchange, Box J-5, Paoli, Penna. 

GUN Smith — Antique and Modern. Joseph Gra- 
vitter, 712 B West Blodgett St.. Marshfield, 
Wis. 


SEND 10c for list 100 used guns. Fravseth’s 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


276 ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords, Cartridges, 
Rifles, Shotguns. Catalog 10c. (Photographs 
of Most). Heike, Wenona, 111. 


FISHING TACKLE 


SPOT Cash for Reels, Rods. Name your own 
price. Or swap for merchandise from free 
“Guaranteed Bargain Catalog” featuring thou- 
sands “Hard-to-get” items; send 25c (re- 
funded with first order) for handling costs. 
Klein’s Sporting Good, 502D South Halsted. 
Chicago. 

CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
by experts one of the besl. Carp, Buffalo 
formula included. Formulas and Instructions 
$1.00. Mel Cox, Box 1659, San Antonio, Texas. 
FLY Makers ! Send for Quality material cata- 
log. Culver Lures Company, Dept. SF., 1847 j 
South Fourte enth Street, St. Louis. Missouri. 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic, 
the best for less. Free Catalog. Martin Tackle, I 

Livingston, N.J. 

FLY TYERS! Better Materials at Lowe -t Prices. 

Free catalog. Perry Lures, West Haven. Con n. 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials. Su- 
preme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 
FAMOUS Mississippi -Catfish Bait formula 10c. 
Geo. Thomas, Mankato, Minnesota. 


FUR AND GAME ANIMALS 


ARGENTINE Nutria, winter delivery fifteen 
dollars pair. Allison Nutria Fur Farms, Ros- 

well. New Mexico. 

LIVE Cottontail Rabbits. Jumbo Frogs. Re- 
stocking. Vol Brashears, Berryville. Arkan- 


LIVE Wild Jacks and Cottontails. Restocking 
purposes, etc. Conrad Durant, Woodward. 
Oklahom a. 

BLUE Foxes. Choice young breeders. If in- 
terested write Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mon- 


GAME BREEDING 


WHITE King Pigeons. Bargain. Wonderful 
Birds. Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 
RACING Homers. Finest Pedigreed Stock. King 

Pigeon Lofts, Hayward, California. 

WILD Geese and Ducks. Fancy Pigeons. Pea- 
fowl. Rabbits. Prices free. Jewel Game 

Farm. D anville, Illinois. 

TRAP Pheasants alive. Trap blueprints. 30c. 
Wee-Sho-U, Box 51, Detroit, Michigan. 


HOME MOVIES 


HOME Movies: Travel, Comedy, Glamor. 8MM- 
16 MM. Lists free, with glamor sample, dime. 
Keeley, 42-A. West Market. Corning, N.Y. 
FREE. Movie Film Catalogue; sample 10c. 
Goodwill Company, Jackson, Tennessee. 


INDIAN RELICS 


25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, SI. 00. Cata- 
log. Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Learn now — without obligation 
— how to protect and sell your invention. 
Secure Free “Patent Guide,” containing com- 
plete information about patent procedure and 
selling inventions. Write Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 36-L, Adams Building, Washington. 


PATENT-PARTICULARS and preadvice Free, 
air-mailed: Sterling Buck, 2S, Park-North 
Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 


RARE COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE $%s. Texas, Kentucky, 
Cleveland, Long Island, SI. 50 each. Illustrat- 
ed catalogue 10c. Norman Schultz, Salt Lake, 

Utah. 

WE Purchase all Indianhead pennies. Complete 
catalogue 10c. Willard Waltman, 398 Broad- 
way, New York. 


SPORTING GOODS 


ANTIQUE Firearms, Trophies, Swords, Cart- 
ridges. Shotguns. Rifles, Catalog 10c. (Photo- 
graphs of Most). Heike, Wenona. Illinois. 


TAXIDERMY 


GLASS Eyes — all kinds. Finest enameled qual- 
ity, made in our own factory. Lowest prices. 
Also Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate 
Today our amazing true-to-Iife Type “C” Blue 
Glint Deer-eyes. Rush postal for FREE CATA- 
LOG. Elwood Company, Dept. 75, Smith Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

FUR Collars ready to attach. Write for free 
illustrated folder showing prices and styles. 
H. Schafer Co., 700 West Main St., Rochester, 

N.Y. 

DEER Heads. Birds mounted. Bear Rugs 
Hides Tanned. Mounts for sale. Call or 
write Moyer Taxidermy Studio, 1447 Alpine 

Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

EYES for Decoys. Baits. Taxidermist Supplies. 

Schoepfer, 324 Fifth Ave, New York, 

GLASS Eyes for Taxidermists. Furriers. All 
purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N.Y. 


TRAPPING 


WANTED All raw furs, deerskins; high cash 
quick returns; 38th year in business; honest 
grades. Amateur trappers may become profes- 
sionals through obtaining our especially pre- 
pared booklets, also other reliable information 
and price list. Send 15c in coin. Keystone 
Hide Company, Dept. SA, L-.ncaster, Penna. 
ELEVEN Box Traps. Complete blueprints, 30c. 

Wee-Sho-U, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 

TRAPPERS— New 1943-44 catalog free, list- 
ing Animal Lures, Bait Axes, Traps, etc. 
Write today. Hawbakers Trading Post. Green- 

castle, Pennsylvania. 

NINETEEN Deadfalls. Complete blueprints, 
30c. Wee-Sho-U. Box 51, Detroit, Michigan. 
TRAP Fox and Coyote: on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern methods and tricks to 
outwit the sly furbearers. Free illustrated circu- 
lar. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. 

NINE Good mink sets, 10c. Wee-Sho-U. Box 
51, Detroit, Michig an. 

FOXES. Nine in one day. Trap all furbearers. 

Particulars free. Guaranteed. Write Esta- 
brook, Sherburne, Vermont. 


WANTED TO BUY 


AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- 
tion. age and caliber. Highest prices paid. 
Make offer. Stoeger Arms Corporation, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York , N. Y. 

WANTED: Devon Minnows. If you have any 
new or used Devon Minnows, we should like 
to buy a half dozen. Please write to Luther 
and Wood, 310 Chandler Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant natural 
Foods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, 

Box 371-H, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

FOODS Attract Ducks. Complete Line. Ter- 
rell’s Wildlife Consultants, 116B, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECEIVE Mails, magazines, samples. Your 
name in numerous mailing lists 10c. Zachary 
Howard, 396 Broa dway, New York. 

SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures, Books, 
Miscellaneous. Samples, Lists, 50c. Jordan, 
137-K Brighton, Boston 14. 

MAGICIANS, Gamblers Secrets. Specialties ex- 
posed. Catalog 10c. Mechanix, Box 671, 
S t. Louis 1, Mo. 

ELECTRIC Pencil. Engraves all metals. $1.00 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-S Cottage Grove, 
Chica go 15 . 

HANDMADE Cigars. Off colors of 10c, 2 25c 
and 15c tobaccos. Only 7 Vs each. 30% clear 
Havana guaranteed. Send for free catalog, 
trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, L-22, 
Chicago 3. Illinois. 


“GO" — The new lotion for keeping mosquitoes, 
flies, at respectful distance. Not oily; mint 
odor. 5>>c at druggist or Levine. Sparkill, N.Y. 
ANTIQUE Firearms, Trophies, Swords, Cart- 
ridges, Shotguns. Rifles, Catalog 10c. (Photo- 
graphs of Most). Heike. Wenona, Illinois. 
HUNTERS Accommodations; bear, bucks, does. 

Tom Roles, English Center, Pennsylvania. 
MOUNTED Steer Horns for sale, seven foot 
spread. Free Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 

Texas. 

BUCK This season? Successful plans, secrets 
from old deer hunter. Send dollar Now. I. 

McMurtry, Midland, Mich. 

POLICE Goods. Badges, clubs, etc. List. 

Wineholt, G25, Woodbine, Penna. 

YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Woods, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

LARGE Hobby catalogue 5c ; Stamp list 3c. 

Quivir a Specialties, Winfield, Kansas. 
WATKRWEKDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Calif. 

Gun Care 
and Repair 

By Charles Edward Chapel 

M OST SHOOTERS like to work 
on their guns. This book can 
help the amateur gunsmith to do 
a workmanlike repair job on his 
shotgun, rifle or handgun. 

Tells about the shop, the work 
bench, what general equipment, 
hand tools and power tools are 
necessary, how to work from blue- 
prints, how to blue and brown, 
how to solder and braze, how to 
hand forge and weld, how to heat 
treat and surface harden metal — 
in fact it tells how to use the tools 
it recommends to do the jobs the 
ordinary man can undertake. Has 
447 pages. Many line drawings 
are included to make the methods 
plainer. 

Before retirement for service-con- 
nected injuries, the author served 
as a First Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

S3. 75 

Remit by money order or check. No 
charge shipments, no C. O. D. ship- 
ments, no on-approval shipments. 

Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Afield Book Shop 

Phoenix Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Meet the Big Boys 

of Trapshooting and Skeet 

In Jimmy Robinson’s 
New Book 

Trapshooting and Skeet 

Price S3. 00 

SPORTS AFIELD BOOK SHOP 

Phoenix Building 
Minneapolis I, Minnesota 


r ^|| Tr y Page’s Palliative 

JILtO PILE PREPARATIONS 

If you are troubled with itching, bleeding 
or protruding piles, write for a FREE sam- 
ple of Page’s Palliative Pile Preparations 
and you may bless the day you read this. Don’t 
wait. WRITE TODAY! 

E. R. PAGE CO., Dept. 407 K 2, Marshall, Mich. 
In Canada Dept. 407 K 2, Toronto, Ont. 
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Liars' Club 


•JOIN THE LIARS' CLUB. The Liars' Club is an organization which meets every month on 
the back page. It is intended for those who enjoy the telling of "Tall Tales" on sporting sub- 
jects and who like to give their imaginations free rein. You are invited to take part. All 
who submit "Tall Tales" will receive the official membership card and Liars' License of the 
Club, regardless of whether or not their stories are selected for publication. Address The 
Liars' Club, Sports Afield, Minneapolis I, Minn. 


Membership Card Helps 

WHILE out upland gunning this week. 
I met another sportsman in the field. 
He gave me the customary greeting. 
“Any luck?" “Sure." I said, “I’ve got 12 
rabbits and nine pheasants over there in 
my car, and some more here in my coat." 
Then he surprise me. “Do you know who 
I am? I’m the game warden." “Oh, yes,” 
I said, “and do you know who I am?” 
And I brought out my membership in the 
Liars’ Club. — Jack Close, Midland Park, 
New Jersey. 


Nearsighted Hunter 

SEVERAL years ago some of my friends 
and I were hunting moose up in Canada. 
A few of the men had made their kill 
and on this particular day I was out 
alone. After several hours of tramping 
through the woods I suddenly spotted my 
prey at some distance, through the trees. 
Slowly I took careful aim and fired. 

I knew I had wounded my moose for 
he bounded high in the air and began a 
crazy dash. Quickly he was lost to view 
and thereupon I proceeded to where he 
had been standing when wounded. A 
fresh trail of blood was clearly visible 
from this spot and I followed it through 
the woods. 

After trailing for two miles or more 
the trail ended. My glasses, which I wear 
for nearsightedness, were rather fogged 
and dirty so I took them off. I decided to 
rest too, and then take up the trail again 
if I could. I sat down on a rock in the 
bushes and cleaned my glasses. Then I 
placed my hands behind me on the rock 
and leaned back to rest. Suddenly my 
left hand felt moist, and I discovered it 
was covered with blood. To my surprise, 
I had sat on my dead moose! — Harold 
Douda, Cleveland, Ohio. 

• 

Squirrels Get Fat 

THE other night I was telling some of 
my buddies here at this field that back 
home I have never yet seen a fall in 
Michigan when the beech trees pro- 
duced a good nut crop that the fox squir- 
rels didn’t get so fat they couldn’t climb 
the trees. In fact, good years, along in 
August they start building ladders of 
grapevines. — Sgt. James A. Springer, 
Keesler Field, Mississippi. 

• 

Buttahatchee River 

ED BRANYON, Bo Dunn and I decided 
to go frog gigging. We got together the 
gigs and a couple of carbide lights and 
strolled down to the Buttahatchee River, 
which is about three miles from town. 
There we secured a boat and set out. 

By that time it was dark as pitch so we 
lit our carbides and started spotting. Bo. 
who is official frog spotter, spotted first, 
with Ed paddling and me gigging. The 
river in this section is just about three 
feet deep in most places with sudden 
sinkholes of varied depth. As we eased 
down the north side of the river Bo 
spotted a big bullfrog, so in the usual 
procedure Ed eased the boat around and 


glided straight for him. Waiting with 
my gig poised, we eased up to the frog, 
my arm shot forward, but froggie, who 
had been sitting on some foxfire, gave 
a big jump and my gig shot under him. 
We listened for the splash as he hit the 
water, but there wasn’t any splash. We 
looked at each other. 

As we started off. Bo happened to shine 
his light up in the overhanging brush. 
To our surprise, there was froggie, 
perched on a limb about 10 feet above 
the water. Determined to get him, I got 
out on the bank and climbed the tree, 
gig in hand. As soon as I got within 
range, froggie made another jump and 
landed on a limb higher up in the tree. 
I chased him all over that tree until he 
got to the top limb. Then he gave a 
big jump and landed smack in the middle 
of the river. 

So we went on down the river and all 
of a sudden Bo gave an excited yell and 
pointed to the opposite bank. There, 
lined up along the bank, were 25 enor- 
mous bullfrogs. Ed eased the boat up 
to the bank sidewise so he could gig one. 
Knowing that when we gigged one the 
rest would jump into the water, we 
cooked up the plan of Ed gigging the one 
on his end of the line and me the one 
on the other. When we gigged, the other 
23 jumped into the boat instead of the 
water and when we quit gigging and 
started paddling up to the boat landing 
we had 1,342 frogs. — Frank McKenzie, 
Jr., Hamilton, Ala. 


Quail Dog Team 

ONE DAY I was hunting what looked 
to be a likely field when my two dogs 
came upon a fence. My best dog, Sally, 
an Irish setter, was first to jump. Just 
when Sally got on the top of the fence, 
she smelled birds and came to a point. 
Dick, instead of backing as an ordinary 
bird dog would have done, grabbed the 
end of her tail between his teeth to keep 
her balanced on the fence. — Lt. S. J. 
Milazzo, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

He Didn t Have a Match 

WHILE a friend of mine named Hi John- 
son and I were resting one morning dur- 
ing a pheasant hunt, he told me this 
story: 

“I had a swell dog once. He was about 
the smartest dog I have ever seen! 

“I went duck hunting one morning and. 
because it was so darned cold, I decided 
to leave him home. But by the time I had 
reached my favorite blind, there was old 
Stuff. 

“There was a thin sheet of ice on the 
water near the shore. After much per- 
suasion I finally got him to go in after 
a mallard I had brought down. When he 
had made the retrieve, I noticed him 
running around gathering small twigs 
and sticks, and piling them close to me. 

“He finally got the idea across to me 
that he wanted me to build a fire for him 
so that he could keep warm!” — R. H. 
Knighten, Costa Mesa, California. 





FROM "DOC" PETERS 
SCRAPBOOK 


available for shipment to American 
fighters and their allies. So hunt for 
table game all you can this fall. And 
between trips, take care of your ammu- 
nition. Store it in a dry place. 

“ After all, total war is just a matter 
of teamwork. While you keep your gun 
in action, Peters will help keep Uncle 
Sam’s g uns in action. Right now, Peters 
technicians are working full time to 
develop ammunition as powerful, de- 
pendable and accurate as science can 


make it. As a result, when Peters “High 
Velocity” shells and cartridges are 
again on sale, every one of us will get 
the benefit of these advantages. 

"And speaking of teamwork — 

don’t forget to help your friend the 
Peters dealer these lean days. He’s done 
plenty of favors for you in the past. 
Now’s the time you can throw a little 
extra business in his direction.” 


"That’s a pheasant 

my neighbor’s son bagged for Sunday 
dinner. But Hitler also hates wild ducks 
and geese, partridge and quail, deer 
steaks and rabbit pies. He hates every 
sort of table game that’s served in 
American homes. 


"Why? Because he knows that means 
one less meat dish purchased from your 
local butcher. It’s money saved for war 
bonds. It’s transportation saved for war 
loads. It’s more beef and lamb and ham 




THE 


ARISTOCRAT 


O F 


BONDS 



For seventy-two uninterrupted years, 
the same family has dictated the 
character of Kentucky Tavern . . . 
There’s only one better buy in 
bonds . . . War Bonds! 
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